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FOREWORD 






When I was a small boy, an unde pr«cntcd me with a fragment of 
carved stone which he had brouglu back from his travels in 
Asia Minor. Tl'iis came, he said, from che city of Smyrna, and had 
once been part of its library. Much later, when I chanced co read 
Strabo’s description of 'this beautiful city with its harbour and 
Meerbum and gymnasium, its streets in straight lines, paved with 
scone, its great two-storied porticoes, and its shrine of Homer, 
to whom the inhabitancs lay special daim,' I found that he added, 
as an afcerchoughc, Kal 'there is also a library ; 

and the memory of this fragment came back to me, bringing co life 
che building of which ic had once formed a tiny part. 

There muse have been something prophetic in this gift; or per¬ 
haps it starred a train of chougl'ic which bore fruit in later days. My 
interest in the history of our libraries grew, and a kind fortune 
allowed me to spend much time in reading all I could find about 
them. But chat casual note of Strabo's kept recurring co me: 'there 
was also a library'. Without my treasured fragment of carving, it 
would doubtless have been overlooked or forgotten at once. So 
much of the history of early libraries is of this nature: bare state¬ 
ments cliac once upon a time a library existed here, an otherwise 
almost unknown person was che librarian there, certain not very 
interesting works are known to have once been in this library, and 
in chat was kept a certain manuscript now visible in a glass case in a 
^mous museum. Such sutemencs are apt co appear sterile and 
unsatisfying; their significance is hard co seek. Yet ever since 
Lipsius produced his Dt BiUlothttU Syntt^ma in 1602, histories of 
libraries have been largely composed of such scacemencs. Upsius 
himself is indeed more interesting chan most of his imitators, for 
he did cloche the bare bones of his subject with a little flesh, while 
his successors for the most part contented themselves with sum¬ 
marising his facts. And ic must be admitted that the recorded fiiccs 
are often meagre and unilluminating. But the subject lies so near to 
the heart of all chat we value in our civilisation that a little digging 
beneath che surface will often uncover unexpected treasure; and if 
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th« disciplined imagmatidn of the hisconan can be brought to bear 
on the relics unearthed, they wiU acquire a new and sads^ng life. 
The purpose of this present work is to provide, not a new history 
of libraries, but studies of certain aspects of chat history which will 
give vicali^ to the meagre (ios and set them in perspective against 
the development of our civilisation. Much researdi in this field is 
still needed, and I should be happy to chink chat some students 
may be inspired by these essays to undertake it. 

This book is largely based on eleven arricles which have appeared 
in The Lihrary AssceieHon AeeorJ, and I am indebted to the Council 
of the Library Association for permission to reprint rhem. Much 
new macerial has however been added, and considerable ports (in¬ 
cluding nearly all of Part 11 ) have been entirely rewritten. I grace¬ 
fully acknowledge the help and advice of many good friends, 
including Professor Eric Turner of this College, Mr. J. N. L. 
Myres of the Bodleian Ubcacy, the library staff at University 
College London, and my colleagues at the School of Librarianship 
and Archives. 

R.I. 

Vnimity Coll^ London 

Seprmher, tpjy 
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CHAPTER I 


The Age of Miracles 


I t is itU but a truism chat human }>rogress and human civilisation 
depend on the art of communication, die ability of men to 
communicate freely with one another. Ic has indeed been sug¬ 
gested chat cliis is the drsc and clearest distinguishing mark be¬ 
tween human beings and animals, and the foundation of all social 
development.' There is food for thought and a great deal of truth 
in this view. There is of course a degree of social organisation in the 
animal world: sometimes, as in the ants, bees and wasps, sodsl 
organisation of a remarkably complex kind; and it is equally true 
that an elementary form of incer-communitaexon can be found in 
many, or perhaps most, animals. But there is a difference in 
quality between human societies and animal societies, due not 
merely to the development of languages among human beings, but 
even more to the discovery of the arc of writing, by which com¬ 
munications can be recorded and preserved. It is not so much the 
art of communication, as the arc of recording communications, 
which distinguishes man from the primates or from the ants and 
bees. 

Animal communication is severely limited in purpose and 
significance; ic serves strictly practical and immediate ends, and 
indeed is little more than a signal or stimulus evoking a redex 
response from other animab. Most animals and some insects have 
either a voice or other means of producing sounds which act as a 
channel of communication; many have colours or peculiar move¬ 
ments which provide an additional means. In nearly every case 
animal communication falls into one of three types, (i) sexual, 
assoaaced with mating or family life. (2) aggressive, thieatening 
off rivab, defending cenicory or seeking food,'and (j) alarm calls, 

' $e« Prof. J. Z. Young's Rdch L«caues, Douhi tmd Crrttlntyln Selma, 1951. 
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TH£ ORIOJNS OF THE ENGLISH LIBRARY 
warning th£ family or group of dai^er and keeping the herd or 
Hock together. It is thus limited to ^ sadsfaccion of immediate 
needs and the avoidance of iovnediace danger; it has only a 
momencaty signi£cance, and its meaning is lost as soon as the need 
is satisfied or die danger avoided. Then is no discussion of policy 
involved^ no long-term planning, no looking forward into the 
future or backwards into history. Consecpiencly there is no bio¬ 
logical need foe animal communsorions to be recorded, in any way 
comparable ro human records. Th^ can be recorded on the 
memory, so that fiuniiiar calls produce semibr responses, luit there 
are no true external records.^ 

So long as human beings remained on the aniniai plane, their 
communicatioos and records were as p«Tmicive as those of animals. 
The change came when they first began co gather into large com¬ 
munities. and to abandon the is^cion of separate and independent 
family groups: a development which may have oken place in the 
Mediterranean region in the early Neolithic age. perhaps S.ooo 
years ago. The most noteworthy feature of these first human 
assemblies is chat they were not built on the pattern of the ant's 
nest or the beehive: a single fuuly unit built round a breeding 
queen. Tlie human city is an assembly of independent families, 
co-operating for fwd and defence; ai>d the human family is of 
course a more enduring unit chan the animal family which rarely 
survives a single breedif^ season. Our dries therefore are associa¬ 
tions of permanent family units, living and working together; and 
acquiring a mixture of individualism aivd socialism wl^cli on the 
one hand helps man to avoid the dangers of over-specialisation 
from which the ants and bees sulfer, and on the other raises him 
above the level of the non-spedalised animal ewnmunity. We are 
still arguing about the precise combination of individu^ism and 
socialism that is desirable for human welfare. All we need say here 

I Animals wbid) cotmntiniace inch one aiwdwi bf dte sense of smeU may be 
mid CO F^uce external records, ba duse m tawceiy. aod acodenal nther 
duo deliberate. The tnoer detsloped jbna of animal comnunleaeion 

owjn perhaps ameog bees. *F&di are apparendy able to pass ga meaaages in- 
TolviAg lAcUrecc responses to abseet somuli. e.g.. the direccton and diiteoee of 
a pareicular patch of flowees. It is o y woc thy due bos have a complex aodal 
erganiucion in which crnnmiinicaooft is oecessarily aa u^ocraot factor. 
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is thac the recipe for oivilisacion i$ based on some admixture of 
chesecwoelcmencs. 

The social life of a human city depends utterly and completely orx 
the facul^ of cortununication by means of a standardised language, 
familiar to everyone* and able co satisfy all social needs; a language 
which can be put into writing* taught to children, and employed in 
all human intercourse. The primitive demands of sex and hunger 
and danger scill of course remain. They form the necessary basis of 
any human system of communication, and are equally important in 
rhe recorded communications which we call our literature. The 
three plainest and most direct forms of human communication are 
still the knock on the head, the kiss, and the call for help, i.t., 
aggression, sex and alarm. But urban life has produced a whole 
series of new needs which are only indirectly connected with love 
or danger, and could only appear in an organised community of 
human families. Tl«y are for the most part needs arising from the 
partial specialisation of functions in human sxiecy, and from the 
organisation and administration on which business life, industry 
and manufactuce depend; for all of which not only communica¬ 
tion, but the ability to fU 9 rd communications, is essential. And 
such communication is much more complex chan rhe simple ex¬ 
pression of love or hunger or fear in primitive man and the animals, 
it involves the communication of detailed information, methods, 
plans and policies such as the animal never achieves. Ic involves 
references to the records of the past, and preparation for the distanc 
future. Urban lift also involves the organisation of social amuse¬ 
ments, games and entertainments, developing ultimately into all 
the various branches of arc and litcracute. Again, it involves some 
measure of state action, and in particular organised war either of 
aggression or defence between rival cities, thus bringing into being 
miliary as well as political and economic science- Every one of 
these social activities—education, business, manufacture, enter¬ 
tainment, arc, war, government and eventually social wclfMC, rests 
entirely on the basic faculty of communication between man and 
man, and on the recording of communications in some more or less 
permanent form. 

Broadly speaking, primitive communicarion is direct and im- 
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mediate- In order to function suacssfuUy in an urban community, 
however, the art of communicadon must overcome the problcma of 
time and space by methods more accurate than human memory can 
provide. Memory itself is, within its liemes. a tool quite remark¬ 
able cfBdency in the recording of inf^rion. Indeed it is an 
indispertsable tool in human thoi^c and human learning. Its pur¬ 
pose is to give incelleciual contirtuity to the L'fc of the individual. By 
its means feces are as it were digested and related to the rest of our 
particular expmence. It is noc primarily a device for reconhiw facts, 
but rather foe interpreting them and gtvii^ tiKm significance. It Iws 
the mechanial inf^bdicy of theprinringpre^ in rcfwciucing 
i«a$, simply because it is a mucli moce marvellous inacltine than 
the printing press. It records nothing without absorbing it and 
making it its own. That is to say, it lecocds noching without 
altering it, and itself beir^ altered by ir, if only to a slight degree; 
It does more than record, it learns and chinks and creates. But this 
however wonderful, is not what we re<iuue of an insmiment fo^ 
recording commumcanons. We do not want such an insmimenc to 
alter out communications, or to be affected by them. We do not 
WMC It to think. We do DOC want it to vary in its cffidency with 
difterenc people and at different times, as the human memory docs 
We want it rather to cum out exact and unerring copies of the in- 

weentrust toit An oralmessagemay bepassed downaiine 

otm« from mouch to mouth. It will never arrive exactly in die form 
m w^ It starts; and the longer the distance it travels, the greater 
be the error. The reason foe the error is simply the feUibiliry of 
^ ^ as a rccof^; at every step the message is slightly altered 
by tl« filter t^gh which it has passed. Similarly an oral message 
may U passed down through rime from fethex to son. We call tius 
«dieion; and we know chat it is an extremely fallible method of 

ha^ng down historical feet; thoi«h it may be used to check th^ 

validity of wncten rocccds, ar^ may in special droumstances be 
ttustwo^ chan written records; for written records are 
chmselves subject to misincerptecation and fow. while oral 
tradition u less easily infiuenced by chose who set out deliberately 
to ^p« mdi histcey. Nevertheless, oral tiadiciem is not a suri 
method for the communication of exact historical feet to future 
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generitioru. Many forms of external record have been tried. Most 
involve some sore of pictorial represencacion: and if detailed facta 
ace CO be recorded, this emerges sooner or later as writing with 
symbolic characters or words which stand for given things or ideas. 
The writing is drawn, painted, scratched or carved on materials 
which are supposed ro have the necessary permanence. When 
durability is of no importance, anything may serve, even so imper¬ 
manent i material as the sand in a child's sand-tray.^ But when 
permanence of record is desired, a hard material such as stone or 
bronze is favoured; if a record is lengthy, a thin and flexible 
material which can be rolled or folded is chosen, such as parch¬ 
ment, papyrus or paper; if a brief record which can be easily erased 
is required, then a waxed ublet or a slate may be tised. All these 
forms of record (except possibly sand) and indeed some ocher new 
forms as well, arc met with m the collections of recorded com¬ 
munications we call libraries. 

The most primidve of all the forms of recorded communicadon 
is, as I liave suggested, the tradidonal legend or stoiy. passed on 
from one generation to another by bards and minscreis, who though 
they habitually introduce topical elements ro their tale, nevertl^ 
less often pass on with remarkable ^thfulness the essendals of 
their stoty. When such a tradition is handed down in the foim of 
an exact religious ritual, it may assume an even greater accura^', 
though it can never rival the written word. ‘L^ends', ssfs Dr. 
Johnson tn the Joumty fo tht blonds, ‘are the only records of a 
nation that has no historians... . Their only registers are stated 
observances and practical represencadons. For this reason an age of 
ignorance is an age of ceremony. Pageants and processions and 
commemorations gradually shrink away, as better methods come 
into use of recording events and preserving rights.' Sooner or later 
external records come into use, more enduring andless fallible than 
memoty or tradition. In Kipling's Just Sc Stcrles, Tegumai, busied 
with his Uccle daughter Taffy in designing the flrsc alphabet, cries 
'I believe we've found out th« big secret of the world'. Which 
indeed most certainly they had, for the emergence of written 
characters enabled human messages to be sene to faraway lands and 

^Seep. 
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to generations not yet been. With the arc of wricug (as Carlyle 
said) the age of miracles be^ui. By this means, business inscruc* 
tions could be given co discanc workers, accounts could be kept and 
checked, control could be exerdaed over a whole state. By chis 
meaz^ scientific research could be carried out. and techmcai 
methods and discoveries could be preserved and handed on. By this 
means the accumulated wisdom of the community could be set 
before children at school. By this means the chrotiides of the race, 
the stories of its warriors ar^ the songs of its lovers could be made 
immortal on scone, on parchment or paper. These are the records 
on which civilization resu; and it is with the preservation of cliese 
records that libraries and record offices are co n c ern ed. Librarian' 
ship may indeed be defined as thecollectioo, organisation, preserva¬ 
tion and uciixsacion of remeded communications. 

The relation between urban life and civiiizadon was, of course, 
noticed long ago. Ic is. indeed, essendally an Aristotelian theory.^ 
The connection between urban life and libraries is equally apparent. 
The specialisadOQ of funedon arisii^ from the assembly of men in 
large communities, involves mevicaUy not merely intef-commtini- 
cation between them, but the recording of communications in 
mote or less permanent form. $o also does the control of a large 
urban community by its govenunear, or of any large institution by 
its administrative staff. Ic is precisely in suck urban communiti^ 
chat libraries develop. The ^la Ubrazies of the time of Qcero 
and Pliny were usually in che country, but their owrwrs were con¬ 
tinually travelling to and from Rome. The monastic libcanes of 
the Middle Ages were often in extremely remote spots, but again 
their contact with Rome was doee. relation beeween great 
libraries and urban communides dvxdd be evidenc. Not only has 
the library in a busy and populous centre always prospered most, 
but the converse is equally true; che exucence of a prosperous dty 
implies almost inevitably the existence of the libraries on which ics 
prosperity in part depends. 

T^ rdigious element in libcaiy development is perhaps even 
more interesting, choi^h few writers have studied it, or even 

' Oc th» let R. G. CeUiopvood, JUw Artfsta W rk f] 9) 6, 

p 1^. 
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noticed ic. Professor J. 2 . Young has shown how pcimidve com¬ 
munication was commonly maintained with a tribe or oadon by 
means of some sore of religious symbol or holy place which acted as 
a focus for the life of the tribe, and a place where ics leaders might 
take counsel and issue orders which would derive some of their 
power from the sanctity of the place in which they were made. 
Stonehenge and the Manx Tynwald are obvious examples in early 
days. 

Sooner or later such a centre of religious symbolism develops 
into a temple, or in Christian days into a church or cachedr^. 
Whatever our private views may be. a holy place of this kind 
gathers to itself, by tradition or inspiration, an atmosphere of sanc¬ 
tity that compels our reverence- J. i Young describes how he was all 
but moved to tears by the contemplation of Notre Dame in Paris. 
In London, S. Paul’s commands our devotion as a national sheine; 
and the proximity of the Abbey Church of S. Peter’s to the Palace 
of WescmiosEct is not without significance. The holy place is a 
place of magic and mystery which calls forth fear and reverence 
and loyalty.* 

It is no accident that libraries have from the earliest times been 
associated with holy places. Almost without exception every ^eat 
library, from the days of classical Athens CO the Age of ikeason, has 
been built on holy ground. The reason is plain. Of all the devices 
of magic by which a king maintains his sway over his subjects, the 
magic of the written word is the most potent- Awe decreases 
with frmiharity, and codty we tend to forget the reverence which 
die unlettered have always paid to the scholar. Writing is indeed a 
miracle chat conquers time and space, and penetrates che mysceries 
of the universe. Most men in their hearts still acknowledge che 
marvel of this miracle, If, while standing in the precincts of che 

* There is an {otaescing pauage in A. C Bouquet’s Cmforaiivt ( 4 th 

ed., i^$ 6 , p. 53 ) desehhifig hotv natural ebjeeeasueh as a grove or hill become 
eenveniieealised in che pj'nniid or temple, and how the 'arboreseeoc look of 
lofey Gothic aisles' may well prove ro be a real reminiscence of central European 
forests. Frazer in che GoUtn quotes Gtimm’s argucMnc that che denvanon 
of che Teutonic words for 'temple* suggest that amoa^c the Germans che oldest 
sanccuaries were natural woods. The whole argumeoc of che Ceidm is of 
oourse buJc oa the rites associated with che grove at Nemi. 
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Abbey of Westminscef, I experieiKe a sense of awe, I feel at least 
something of chat same emotion when contemplating the British 
Museum <3t the spires of Oxford. Learning has its own myscertous 
incarnation in pen and ink, and if we ha?e eyes to see, the magic of 
it overwhelms us. The insdnet whidi invests learning with holi¬ 
ness is sound. 

In the classical world, the associarion between the library and 
the temple is striking. The Greek temple was a religious founda¬ 
tion wiih a regular succession of officers, and a mditioti of cere¬ 
monial and ritual which was handed down from one generation to 
another. Such an insdcucion it^variabiy maintains a collection of 
records, and we may be reasonably certain that in Greece such 
collections went back through the Homeric and Hesiodk period to 
the Mycenaean age. The temple was in no sense a place of congre¬ 
gational worship, like a chur^ Ac all the larger shrines, however, 
chcre was a complicated hierarchy of priests and assistants who 
were engaged in the administration of the particular cult. Many 
shrines cook under their care spcdal fimcciMs or branches of know¬ 
ledge such as the arts, genealogy, medidne, the maintenance of 
public and private record repositories and even banking. The 
temple ceasury at Ephesus acid as bankers for kings and cities as 
well as private persons, and the Parthenon was the safe deposit for 
the ci^ funds of Athens. There u a parallel here with medieval 
days, when some cathedral chapters and leligious houses lent 
money and sold annuities.^ 

Some of the temple recor d s would be on stone or bronze; stone 
was occasionally us^ foe pieces of coimdenble length, dedicatory 
inscriptions, paeam and even lyric poeffy. From the fifth century 
E.C. archive reporitories were estabCiahed at many temples, such as 
Mecroon in Athens; the original records were on tablets or pa^rus. 
In Rome the temple of Saturn in the Foeum, the temple of Ceres, 
and later the Ulpian Libeaiy, were used as record offices; creariei 
10«hey fee exaa^ onied OG s Mnorid bukii^ onemi ia the cbimenth 
Mnwy, Aceepting innresffree lem and inreraiw io fwA in vnotrtf in 
tofofd Q. K H. MocRua. CM in tk THrtM Cmt., X945, ^565). 
ChuKhwardens ofcec cook goodi » pawn sod leac mency ac euUtanfiul ratea of 
inemsu ac Holme ia GanbcriaDd lapcrostwaa brine dureed u lata u t 66 t 
(A. R. SWys. rif PM OwrlfT^jo). 
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an»d ‘foreign office' documencs were preserved in the Capitol on 
bronze. 

All the institutional libraries of which evidence exists were 
closely associated with shrines. The Peripatetic library and museum 
was in a grove sacred to Apollo Lyceius and the Muses. The 
Platonic Academy was in a grove sacred to the hero Academus. 
The Alexandrian museum was a royal foundation; and it must be 
remembered chat any royal inscicucion shares some of the divinity 
attaching to the king. Of the two libraries which were associated 
with it, the main library was close to the Museum and within the 
palace prednccs. The Museum itself was administered by a 
president-priest. The daughter library founded under Ptolemy III 
was in a temple dedicated to Serapis and Isis; when the temple and 
library were destroyed by Theophilus co make room for che Church 
of S. John Baptist, the great statue of Serapis was broken into 
hagmencs by the Christian mob. The library at Pergamum, which 
is supposed to have rivalled chat at Alexandria, was in the precincts 
of the temple of Athena, and a statue of che goddess stood in che 
centre of che largest remaining room of the library. 

Of the Roman fbundacions, the first was established by PolHo in 
the Atrium Libertatis. The Octavian library, in a temple dedicated 
to Juno and ) upiter, and che Palatine library in a temple of Apollo, 
were both founded by Augustus. The Bibliotheca Pacis was estab¬ 
lished by Vespasian in the temple of Peace. The Ulpian library lay 
on either side of Trajan's column, and close ro the temple of 
Trajan. There were libraries also in tiit temple of Aesculapius and 
in che Pandieon. Details are lacking of che sites of che ocher lib¬ 
raries in Rome, but a library in che temple of Hercules at Tibur 
CTivoIi) is mentioned by Aulus Geliius. There were two Imperial 
libraries at Athens. The first, dedicated to Athena and Trajan, Is 
remarkable because of an inscription which gives us che only 
known library regulations of che period:^ books were not to be 
taken away, and the library was open from che first hour to che 
sixth. The ocher was che library in che magnificent temple of Pan- 
hellenian Zeus, founded by Hadrian and described by Pausanias.* 

> See 1^35.4.330; 1936.5.41. 

SPiVtf. 1. (8.9. 
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TT>c library at Prusa, abouc which Pliny wrices co Trajan in one of 
the most amusing of his ieneis. conca^ied the scatue and shrine of 
the deified Trajan. It also ccmtained the grarcs of che wife and child 
of the founder, Dion Chrysoeeom, and co the conscientious Pliny 
this seemed little shore of indecent. 

Pliny himsdf founded a lifc^aty near his villa at Comum (Como). 
It was noc a public libraiy, but a sort of youth Iil«ry for the sons 
of gentlemen in the neighbourhood. There is, however, no men¬ 
tion of a shrine in conneaion with if. Nor was riw LuciiUus library 
a public library, though Edward Edwards de$o^>es it as such.^ Ic 
was simply a rich man's villa library, designed ro adverrisc the 
plunder he had brought back fnm the East. 

Thi Alcxan^n and Pergamene libraries, and some of the 
Roman state libraries, were nacioiul shrines. The norma! temple 
library, however, would have been merely a working collection of 
records, with no motive of religious ptopagands behind ic. The 
idea of propaganda would indeed have been quite foreign to die 
classical world- By way of contrast. rise of Chrisciarucy (which 
has always been essentially a bookish religion) drew attention to 
che spmeuai power of books. And ic is noc surprising, in che years 
of smfe between paganism and Chrisrianicy. to find noc merely 
continual attempts by each side to destroy the books of the oclier, 
but a direct plan to meet Christian propaganda by encouraging 
temple libranes. Julian the Aposcate was a scholar, wrirec and 
risionary whose chief contribucion to Ebraty histocy was his seiiurc 
of the bo^ belonging to the Patriarch of Aleandria, George of 
C - app a do eia; the Chrisciaii works were destroyed, but the books on 
philosophy and rhetoric were transferred to the Imperial Libtwy at 
Constantinople. There has survived a foagmenc of a letcef from 
Julian as Supreme Pontiff to his pcorindal vicara, in which he gives 
instructions abouc the behaviour and moral standards expected 
from those in charge of Greek temples. These include a code of 
rules for the formation of temple libraries and an inJa expuna- 
tcfius. Priests are required to have true histories and orthodox 
philosophy, includit^ Pythagoras, Plato, Ariscode and the Stoics. 

^ Edwards. t.26. 

• Jalian. W0nb(L^ ed.) 2.295. 
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They are forbidden to read the works of the Epicur^cs, and they 
must uccecly reject frivolous comedies and licentious novels; nor 
must they have anything co do with the writings of the Jews and 
the Galileans. 

Christianity was from the beginning a religion of congregational 
worsliip and incense missionary effbrr. This means that, unlike any 
of fhe pagan religions with which it came into conflict, ic was 
vi rally ^pendent on books. Wherever the Church penetrated, she 
brought books with her: the scriptures, the writings of the Fathers, 
service books of every kind, and books on grammar and rhetoric for 
her schools. Ic was indeed the emphasis chat the Churcli necessarily 
placed on reading, copying and teaching, chat preserved an interest 
in the Latin classics till the humanist revival, and maintained 
Latin as a living international language for even longer chan 
that. 

The special character of Christianity involved an immediate 
interest in books, and so in libraries. Thine is evidence of this even 
in the New Testament. S. Paul had his own coliecdon of books 
and parchments^ and the parchments (mmhrfina^ were mosc pro- 
bably his notebooks or miscellaneous papers written in the new 
codex form which Christians were already beginning to popularise. 
This was Roman in origin. Ic is at least possiNe that S. Mark, who 
wrote his gospel in Rome, sene it co the East as a codex; the last few 
verses are missing, and this is an accident much more liable co hap¬ 
pen CO a codex chan to a roil. For the poec Martial, the codex was 
little more chan a toy, a fanciful novelty; die pagan world did not 
seriously adopt it till the third and fourth centuries. But for the 
Chrisciins of the flrsc and second centuhes ic was a vital step for¬ 
ward in the spreading of the Gospel. 

By the third century, Christian libraries were springing up in 
many places. The mosc imporcanc was perhaps chat founded by 
Origen (a.d. x 85-2 54) at ^ Catachetical School in Alexandria, 
and later transferred co Caesarea. S. Jerome refers to the replace¬ 
ment of papyrus rolls by vellum codices at this library. There was a 
Christian library founded by Bishop Alexander (ok ^50) at Jeru¬ 
salem, which Eusebius found useful in wridng his Church History.* 
^ a Tim. 4.13. • Hist. Setl. 6. ao. 
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There were Pacriarchil U^aries at Aleondria and Consan- 
cinople; the ^<mner was, as has already been menoMied, plundered 
by Julian. There was a library of a differeoe sort belonging to a 
reformed branch of the Easenes; its remains ate now known as the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. In the West, ic was becoming normal for a 
church to have its library, and there are references to this custom in 
5 . Jerome and S. Augustine.> Paulinus of Hob describes a basilica 
which he built at Nola with a threefold apse; rhe recess to the right 
of the apse was used as a sacristy* and due to d>e left as a liliracy.* 
Ac Rome the F^pal Record Office was founded by Daniasus (a.d. 
^66-84) in the Basilica of S. Lawrence. Tliis was tlic cUrtArium 
Kcltsiat Komantu mentioned by S. Jerome.’ 

The systematic development of ecdcsiasdcal libraries begins with 
the foundation of Monte Cassino (built, be it noted, on the site of 
a temple of Apollo) under the Bmedicdne Rule about a.d. 529. 
By this time most ^ the pagan libraries were dead. Ac Rome, the 
Ulpian Library was the last to dose its doors. It was still open in 
the time of Sidociius ApoUinaris. Bishop of Auvergne (c. 4^0-80)* 
for his portrai>busc was sec up between the Gmk and Latin 
departments. The good bishop records his pleasure at seeing both 
Kis portrait and his bodes io this famous r^c of Imperial Rome: 
'If only Herva Trajan could also see ic,' he cries ingenuously.* Pre¬ 
sumably by this time the coUecdon induded Christian wor^. 

Fccm A.D. 529 to the Renaissance there were no Western 
Ifbnries chat were not ecclesiastical in origin and purpose. Some of 
them were episcopal, ranging from the famous collection of Isidore 
of Seville in the seventh century to the even more famous libtacies 
of Grosseteste and Richard de Bury in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. But during the whob of this period, the only 
libraries chat could boast any permanence from one generation to 
another were those in monastic utfacudons. These were scattered 
thickly by the hundred all over Western Europe, and by their 
agency alone the torch of learning was handed on from Imperiai 

»S. Jttome. Sf. 49. 5; tti. 9; S. AiigtsOAe. Ef. six, aj jjLr Hmaio. 

JS-X6. 

* Wv. 2. ao; Cbric. Or ^ p. 42. 

* dd. ApolL. 9.16: Cim. 8.7. 
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Rome to Renaissance Europe. They were built up, not for 
national glorification nor for ^e public welfare* but simply for the 
worship of God, for the proiicable employment of the brethren and 
for the educacion of chose desdned for the religious life. 

In the thirteenth century, the rise of the new universities and the 
coming of the Friars brought changes, and the influence of the 
monasceries over education and book>production declined. But the 
universities were quite as firmly rooced in the Church as the 
monasteries. The first library of d^e Univeisi^ of Oxford was in 
S. Maty s, the University Church. Indeed, chough the curriculum 
of the student was widened by the change, the control of the 
Church over his studies cightened, as Oxford found to her cost 
when Wycliff's books were burned at Carfax. It is important to 
remember tiue until the fifteenth century, the whole educated 
world was directly within the fold of the Church. The man who 
could read and write fiuently was almost automatically a cUriats, K 
least in minor orders. This meant chat the country depended on 
the Church not only for its educacion but for its civil service; from 
S. Dunstan to Wolscy, all our chief administrators were chuich> 
men. They were indeed the only people who had mastered this 
new magic, the arc of letters. 

In the fifteenth century, the lay scholar appears on the scene. 
Wealthy humanists wete importing books from Italy and building 
up libraries of a new sort. Perl^aps the first English lay scholar to 
amass a real working collection his own was Sir Thomas More. 
The tragedies of tlie sixteenth century interrupted the course of 
humanism in this country and destroyed our libraries, but the 
control of the Church remained, chough her authority now came 
from Whitehall rather than Rome, The history of the religious 
aspect of libraries is wrapped up sadly in the hiscoty of heresy and 
persecution. Diocletian, the Council of Ephesus, Wycliff, Henry 
VIII; a long procession of names are concerned with the destruc¬ 
tion of books, and the list could be extended to the present day. 
Nobody in medieval days thought of books primarily as the means 
of educacion or enjoyment. They were the weapons of God, the 
aggressive and defensive armament of the Church, There was an 
old saying chat a monastery without a library was like a castle 
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without armour. This moanc logically chae the works of a herecic 
were the weapons of the <leiHl and must be destroyed. Why shodd 
truth tolerate error? Nor did the Refbcmadonchange this attitude, 
at lease for two centuries or more. Richard de Bury regarded his great 
library as a bulwark against here^ and false teaching, just as Sir 
Thomas Bodley thought of his new library as a rampart of Pro- 
tesantism. ‘My hope was and is', Bodley wrote, ‘that the greatest 
pare of our Protesrant writers will be giren: but whether they be or 
no, they shall all be had, b e for e the place is frequented.' So also 
Archbishop Parker sought desperately to recover the records wliicli 
Cromwell had wantonly dispersed: records which lie regarded as 
the foundation stones of Chtffch and State alike. 

The Parish libraries that appeared in scores viUages in tl^e late 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, many of them founded by 
Dr. Thomas Bray, the Rev. James Kirkwood and the S.P.G., were 
definitely religious iosdtutiotis, and their contents were often 
mainly theological. They were not of course a new idea; from the 
earliest times eveiy church had its collection of service books, and 
diese would often include works of devorion. Stow in his ^ 
LonJon retails a scocy told by Joceline of Furness that S. Peter's, 
ComhiU. was built by the first Archbishop London in the reign 
of King Lucius, and that the second Ai^bishop built a libracy 
adjoining ic, and converted many of the Druids, 'learned men in 
the Pagan law’, to Chrisdanity. There was indeed an early library 
here, buil t of stone and repaired with brick in the fifteen ch century. 
It was well furnished in Leland's day; but as Stow says, rlie books 
disappeared and the building became a schod. Chuxd^wardens' 
accounts from their beginning r. i ^50 reveal occasional expenditure 
on books. Ac S. Micluel's, Bath, a . d . 1402, the churchwardens 
were lending out books ffocn the Parish li^ary ac twopence per 
volume:' an early instance of a drculacing library in a dty that later 
became fomous for them. In the fifteenth century popular works 
such as the Folk’s Mass Bock, the Uy Folk’s Caseehim and 
Syruu in Robst Mam^mg’s translation must often have 
been provided, as well as offid^y ^vseribed books such u the 
Quaiiwr Stmonts (printed in the LiherFostivalls, i $zB, and ordered to 
' A. R. Pout*. IV £^^114 ftrid Ou r t t, 1930. p. I$$. 
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ht provided fn every church), and the ^omat^rlum Curasorvm (pre¬ 
scribed for the diocese of Ely).' After the rcformarion these were 
replaced by new works such as the Ptraphrases of Erasmus and the 
Great Bible. In i$6z~6^ Foxe's AeUs and Monumtnu was published 
by John Day and added to nearly every church library; for example 
the vestry minutes ac S. Michael's, Comhill, record on 11 January, 
j 571-72, that 'die bookc of Martyrs of Mr. Foxe and the para¬ 
phrases of Erasmus shall be bought for the church and tyed with a 
chayne to the Egle bras’, cite cost being £z 25. 6 d. Ocher books 
chat found their way into churches about this time were Calvin’s 
InstUutms in Tliojuas Norton’s translation, the works of John 
Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury (parcicubrly the ApelcgU leeluieu 
AngUcanae) and the metrical version of the Psalms (of which John 
Day issued many editions from 1562 onwacds). 

It would be reasonable to include under the general heading of 
the parish libnty all the various documents which may or ntay not 
be preserved in the parish chest: the parish archives, in fact. These 
include the churchwardens’ accounts, the accounts of die overseers 
and surveyors of highways, the vestry minuecs and the parish 
registers. It has been said chat the instruction of 1538 ordering the 
maintenance of parisli registers is the only action on the credit side 
of Cromwell's public life. In 1597 Convocation directed chat the 
registers should be kept on parchment, and chat previous entries on 
paper should be re-copied; it also ordered rhe annual return to the 
Bishop of the diocese, known as the Bishops’ Transcripts. 

In many parishes, especially in the Restoration period, genuine 
libraries of some iizt and importance sprang up. One of che best 
known is che library at S. ManinVin-ch^Fields, founded by 
Archbishop Tenison, and Emily sold by auction in 1861-62. It 
was plainly intended primarily for che London clergy. John Evelyn 
cells us' chat chere were or 4c young men in Orders in the 
parish 'either governors to young gentlemen or chaplains to noble¬ 
men', and Dr. Tenison’s object was to keep them out of the 
caverns and coffee houses. Evelyn thought there should be a public 
library in London, and chat che right place for it would be in che 

' PKilipHughai Tht Inlngltiti, 1952, 1 , p. 96. 

* Diary, t$ Feb., 1684. 
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We«c End of S. Ptxd'i. S. Paul's C 2 )utcl^^ had fot long been the 
centre of the London bo»^ trade. Simtlarlj, che provincial parish 
libraries were mainly ecdcsiasdcal in fuixcQor) and management. 
Under Samuel Brown's scheme in Scotland in 1817, half or two- 
thirds of each boa of books was to consist of religious books. 
Apart &om the British Museum anj che sdenriBc libraries, the lirsc 
non^eccarian collections were those of the circulating libraries of the 
eighteenth century, and the mecharucs' institutes of che nineteenth 
century. It is worth remembering that Oxford and Cambridge were 
exclusively Anglican universities till Gladstone’s Test Act in 1871. 

We rightly value our intellecrual freedom today, but we some* 
times forget that ie is based far more m expediency than on prin¬ 
ciple. Toleration begins when a single dominant churd) is replaced 
by a number of competing sects of roughly e^ual influence. In such 
dccumscances, the price of freedom fot one secc is freedom for 
all. In the tocalicarian state, there is no such balance of power, and 
heresy (re-chriscened 'deviarionism') again becomes, as it always 
was cdl che eighteenth century, treason. 

Although religion is no longer an acove fsetor in the control of 
the gene^ library, che magic of the wriccen word remains as 
potent as ever. The State has caken che place of the Church as the 
dispenser of education and welfare. Our universities and libraries 
have, it is true, built up a word^ tradition of independence. But 
even in our own country the Sate wields a power over the hearts of 
men that the medieval church never enjoyed In certain ocher 
countries we have in our own day seen this same power exalted to 
che level of divinity much as the Roman Emperors were deified. In 
etcher case che power is wielded by aif the arcs of che written and 
recorded word. Thus che age of miracles which was heralded by che 
invention of wriring progresses; and though dte tradition and ritual 
and festivals which are its machinery have been secularised, yet they 
retain their magical element. A religious focus is still needed for civil¬ 
ised life, and if the Church cannot supply it, the Scace cakes its place. 

What is a miracle? Define the word as you will, it is something 
chat exdies in us wonder and awe: something that binds us to a 
power greater than ourselves, the link betwm religion and this 
miracle which is the arc of record need not surprise us. 
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Callimachus 


I t i$ surprising how few of chose who in eorlier times Iicid ofEce 
ss librarians arc remembered today; tht ordinary man would be 
Iksrd put CO tc to remember more dun two or three: Leland and 
William of Mabnesbury in our own country; in Germany perhaps 
Leibidz; and in ehe ancient world Callimachus, chough, unless he 
were a classical scholar, Callimachus would perhaps be licde more 
than a name to him. And yet in a sense this is not surprising. The 
librarian as such is neither a maker of history, nor a maker of litera¬ 
ture. He is an intermediaiy, whose only memorial lies in the books 
he preserves and the selwlars who read them; his face is to serve as 
the anonymous channel of recorded cradiexon. It is noteworthy that 
the librarians of former ages, if they are remembered at all, are 
always remembered for something ocher dun their librarianship. 
Leland is the antiquary; William of Malmesbury is the historian; 
Leibniz is the philosopher and machemacician, so also Callimachus 
is the poet or the school teacher. If, indeed, there is one lesson chat 
the history of libraries teaches us, it is that something over and 
above technical knowledge is needed to make the greac librarian: a 
library cannot live on librarianship alone. 

The classical scholar has, of course, his own reasons for his 
interest in Callimachus. The interest of the librarian is due to the 
face chat Callimachus occupied a central position in the history of 
the Alexandrian libraries, through whose agency the literary heri¬ 
tage of Greece was handed down to us. On both sides he is a figure 
of supreme importance. 

It would be out of place here to estimate his literary achieve¬ 
ments. That he was a great poet is agreed on ail sides. J. U. PowcU 
observes chat at his best he had the lesser poedcal gifts in a pre¬ 
eminent degree: wit, invention, and an extraordinary dexterity in 
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handling his medium: ^ greacesc powta by ii) celling a scocy with 
aroscic ease ind charm, a»j chis is seen at its best in his elegiac 
poem, Tht ^ He had ao immense reputation in the 

ancient world, and his influence on the Auguscan poets in Rome, 
and through them on oui own literature, is remarkable. Though he 
produced, according to Suidiu, over 800 works, comparatively little 
has actually survived, and much of chis is fragmentary. There is, 
however, the excitement of knowing tliac further discoveries of bis 
pieces are likely. To many he is perhaps best known by rive epi* 
gram which the lovely lutes of Cory’s translation have made 
fmiliat: ‘They cold me, Hendints, they cold me you were dead.’ 

Callimachus was bom <. 310 B.C., a few years before the estab- 
lishmenc of the Alexandrian Museum; be died about 240 B.c. 
With his fnend, the poet Aratus, he was educated at the Peripatetic 
School in Athens under Prajdphanes, who himself had been one of 
Theophtascus' pupils. After his student days Aratus went to the 
M ace d onian court, but Callimachus sec up as a school readver at 
Eleusis, a suburb of Alexandria. Lacec be secured a court appoint' 
menc at the Alexandrian libcary as a junior assistanr. The order and 
daces of the Alexandrian libcaiuns are uncertain; the three authorx- 
cies for our list (the Byzandne lexicon Svidas, the rwelfch'Ceniuiy 
scholar Tzetzes, and che papyrus fragment known as POs^. 1241) 
disagree. 

But assuming chat Zenodocus was the first head of the library, 
chree of his successers (Apollonius Rhodius, Eratoschenes and 
Aristophanes of Byzandum) are said co have been pupils of Calll' 
mschus, who never himself attained the headship. We know suffi¬ 
cient of his life and work to build up a fairly true picture of che 
man: he was a highly skilled poet, elegant, graced, polished, 
blasf, not a little precious, blessed with a cemin dry humour, very 
much a modetnist, something even of a revoludonsiy in tempera¬ 
ment and techni^ and hence inclined to be contemptuous of old- 
fashioned ways of thought and composidoo. He had nevertheless a 
profound knowledge of his country’s literature and in particular of 

> 1 . V, Powell and E. A. Berber. Mw CUfim ht Cmk LUtwt, in series, 
19SI, p. too. The baegeneraJ work of CalUmadua is Dr. Pde^eh 

Schmioe'e DU Pintle ia Bwlw, 192a. 
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ail che curious byways of mythology, and he never lost an oppoc- 
tuniey of airing this knowledge in his writing, overloading his 
verse with recondite allusions for no obvious purpose other than to 
display his learning, He must have been a thoroughly able teacher; 
such men, indeed, often teach extremely well. But we have the 
picture of a mati who, for all his erudition and artistic skill, is 
morose, with an acid tongue and hitter temper, soured perhap by 
his humble origin and early struggles. Some of his epigrams reveal 
his bitterness vividly. *I hare (he cries) the old familiar songs chat 
everybody sings; I hnte the vulgarity of the common herd; I hate 
elie pchs chat cvetyhody takes, the delights that everybody raves 
about.’ He set himself very much apart from other men, or rather 
above other men, for there was a good deal of the literary snob in 
him. 

We can well believe that ic would be dangerously easy to pick a 
quarrel with such a man, and this fate befell che unfortunate 
Apollonius Rhodius. We do not know the exact history of this 
quarrel, but che works of both are full of evidences of it, and we 
can guess at its basic cause. Professional jealousy may partly explain 
ic, for the honour of the directorship of the ii^ary, never bestowed 
on Callimadius, was given to his three famous pupils. The real 
dispute was, however, on a major point of literary criticism. Calli¬ 
machus the modernist believed chat rhe Homeric epic was dead; 
that the future of poetry lay not in the long narrative poem, but in 
neatly turned pieces of shorter length. Apollonius betrayed his 
master’s teaching by writing an epic himself, the Ar^autica; and 
he did this, it is said, while he was still a young student of 18 or 
19, presumably working under Callimachus’ tuidon. On its first 
publication che Argon (tut Ua is alleged to have been a failure, though 
ic later acquired a great reputation, and if this is so, che hostility of 
Callimachus may have been responsible, Athenaeus cells us that it 
was a dictum of Callimachus that a big book is a big evil. This 
does not refer to che dil^iculdes of scoring oucsi2e volumes, chough 
it might well do so. Ic is simply Callimadius' dislike of che long 
epic. He replied to che ArgonautUa by producing the an 

equally long poem dealing with obKure mythological legends, but 
episodic rather chan epic in character. There followed a battle of 
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mu^d-slinging oa bMh sides (some of ic can be found in che 
Antholcfy), culminating in the iost work of Callimachus called the 
whidi Ovid may hare used in pare as a model for his poem of 
che same name. OTid's poem has been desaibed as a comprehen¬ 
sive curse on somebody who been persecudng his wife. Calli¬ 
machus’ work is belief, on che auchc^ty of SuUts, to have been 
an equally comprehensive curse on Apollonius, and in it he is 
generally supposed to have reached the limit of obscurity and 
abuse. Strabo describes the ikf as a bird swarming ar evety street 
comer in Alexandria, a foul and on^niverous scavenger. Ivccening 
on the oifal from t!ie Sshmongen' and hurdlers' s^ps. and this 
presumably is how Callimachus regarded his enemy. Ac diis 
Apollonius retired defeated to che comparative peace of Rhodes, 
where they welcomed him and made much of lum. There he 
revised his ArgongMita, addic^ a few new lines co punish once more 
the unkindness of his old ceadwr. 

The Alexandrian library was dosely arached to che Museum. 
This was not so much a universi^ as a research foundation under 
royal patronage. Ics Director was a president-priest appointed by 
the king (or in Roman times by Caesar), and under him there was 
a Board of Regius Professors and of research fellows with royal 
endowments. There were two libraries dosely attached to the 
college: the main library in the Brucheium, founded by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, t.iSs ».C., and the daughter library in the temple 
of Serapis. founded about fif^ years Uter by P^emy III. The 
college (and probably the library also) was divided into Cities or 
subject departmenu. The inrendon was to build up a great inter- 
nadocud research library, incorpocadng not only all Greek litera¬ 
ture, but translations ina> Gre^ fbm che ocher languages of the 
Mediterranean, the Middle East and India. One of che great 
achievements of the library was indeed the translation of che 
Sepeuaginc. Ehuing its first century or two. however, the library 
must have been mainly Greek in spirit and fact, and all its known 
officials were preoccupied wiA the anangemenc of the obviously 
vast stock of Greek wncii^ in their own special subjects. 

There art traditions that che or^mal stock of the library came 
from the <»llecdim at che Lyceum at Athens, and there may well 
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be some ground for this scory. Many of the volumes must, how¬ 
ever, have been specially produced in Alexandria at the library's 
own scriptorium. Book production in the third century b.c. was, of 
course, in a primitive state, and there had been no previous ex¬ 
perience of the physical problems of a really large library. There 
are varying estimates of the number of volumes in the Alexandrian 
library, but it is certain that the total soon reached several hundred 
thousand. The late Byzantine scholar Tzeexos cells us chat fbur- 
fifclis of the stock was composite, or mixed, the reinaiuder being 
'unmixed'. The reference comes from a Plautine scliolium, based 
OR a commentary by Tzeczes on Aristophanes, and surviving in 
both a Greek and a Latin version. The composite volumes were 
perliaps (like many medieval books) collections of miscellaneous 
and unrelated pieces. The 'unmixed' rolls were probably chose chat 
had been edited, re-copied and rearranged. The phrase used in the 
Larin scholium (simpl/fiKm autem ei nwK^lnta) implies 

this clearly; earlier in the same passage, the depaccmenral heads of 
the library are described as editing and collating the Greek poets in 
just chis way (i n «ntmi {cUtgtruni tt in ordinem rtdfgtrunt). 

The library authorities, faced with the organisation of a new 
national collection of unprecedented size, saw as clearly u we 
should see today tliat two preliminacy steps were essential; (i) a 
comprehensive bibliography of Greek literature must be compiled; 
and (z) the existing rexes, nvret of which were probably in a con- 
fosed state, must be edired and reproduced in a standard form of 
roll suiuble for easy reference and for storage on a large sale. 
These indeed formed the first great tasks undcTtaken by the 
library, and they proceeded simultaneously. 

The editorial work was carried out by the various subject 
specialists- It included not merely a revision of the texts, but their 
arrangement into 'books' of suitable length for whatever standard 
form of roll was found convenient for storage. Thus Zenodotus, 
who produced the first sdentific recension of Homer, arranged the 
Iliad and the Odyts^ into the 24 books chat we are familiar with 
today; a roll of average size might hold two or three books of chc 
Iliad. Similarly, Aristophanes of Byzantium edited Pindar, arranging 
his works in 17 books, and produced standard editions of the plays 
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of Euripides and Ariscopharw, and Ae fifteen PUanic dialogues, 
Ae kccer being arranged in trilogies. 

The elabocatc edirocial programme of the library during its first 
century or so included Ae establishment q( Ae Alexandrian canon 
of Greek poets, the publication of many select bibliographies of 
Greek literature, and the gradual introduction of systems of punctua¬ 
tion and accentuation. 

The second task was die compilation of a national bibliograpliy. 
and Ais was encrusted to Callimachus. This great reference work is 
no longer ejccanc, chough a few prt^ble extiaccs from it can be 
identified in Athenaeus and in certain scholia, and it wM available 
to scholars in the Byzantine period; a similar, but less important, 
bibliography was pmduced at Pergamum. In the select bibliography 
of Callimachus given in SuuUs, the penultimate item is a work 
called The Mw«m, of whkh noAing is known; it may in fact be 
Ae dtle of Ac conciudu^ entry whiA is laWB of eminent writery 
with hibliogrt^hUs, in 120 volumes. The first table is sub-wlcd 
TAhU and r^trr ^ drauUie poets, ehntteie^ieelly erreat^ frm the 
tasliest rim«. The subsetjuent tables deal wiA epic and non- 
dramatic poetry, laws, philosophy, hiscocy, ccacory, and miscel¬ 
laneous topics- The entries seem to have included bibliographical 
and biographical details for each auAor, wiA the incipit for each 
book and Ae srichometric i«a*d. The Uccer was based on an 
arttfidal unit (originally a hexameter) used for checking Ae com¬ 
pleteness of Ae copyist's week and assessing his pay; it suggests 
plainly that in Ais case the edieu^ re-copying and atalogumg of 
the stock was a comlaoed operarion at Alexan^. The use of the 
word 'Pinakes' (Lat. raht/A) mi^t also indiace that it was based 
on a shelf-list craved » cablets. The system of scoring Ae rolls * 
at Alexandria is net known, but certain architectural remains at 
Pergamum and elsewhere iodiace that racks of pigeon-holes were 
sometimes used for Ais purpose, and Ais method is possible at 
Alexandria. It is certain that there was s«ne ready means of 
identifying and producing a particular toll. S. H. Steinberg states 
m a recent work' that Ae incipit of the book was used for Ais pur¬ 
pose. This, however, is most unlikely. Title pages did not, of 
> S. H- Stgicbtfg. Fm H^n d Ttm , I9$5.p. 20$. 
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course, exist, and both in the classical and the medieval period the 
opening words often served as a tide; e.g., Lucretius’ Dc nrvm 
natura might be called A^naJttm ^netrix. But descriptive titles were 
in common use for many classical texts, and though the title 
might be concealed like a colophon at the end of a text, nevercl^e- 
less rolls in the Augustan period were identified by labels or tickets, 
and a similar practice may well have been followed at Alexandria. 
Judging from the ennies quoted by Athcnacus. it would appear 
that the main heading was the author’s name, with the incipic and 
other details following, A chronological arrangement was used, cither 
for the auclvors or for the mateiial under each author, or for both. 
An alpliabctical arrangement of authors is, however, possible, as 
the Greeks were quite familiar with tl^is method of arranging names. 

The entertaining anecdote told by Vitruvius in the preface to 
Book Vn of the Dt anI>Ueetvra makes it dear that a given roll could 
be produced at short notice. The story (coo long to repeat here) 
describes Ariscoplianes of Byzantium as a librarian who daily read 
every book in his library with zeal and diligence; this means, of 
course, that he knew his stock from A co Z. as a good librarian 
should- The tale cells how Aristophanes, relying on his memory of 
Greek poetry, was able co check the authorship of certain passages 
by producing at once the original texu from the bookcases where 
rhey were scored. This sleight of hand so impressed the king that 
he immediately promoted Aristophanes to be chief librarian. There 
is another story cliac later Aristophanes received an invitation from 
Pergamum to ake charge of d\t library there, Before he had a 
chance to reply, Ptolemy settled the matter by throwing him into 
prison. Modern library authorities may occasionally discourage 
cheir librarians from accepting more proficabie posts, bur J do nor 
recall chat they have ever adopted so effective a method as this. 

There is one important piece of information which we might 
have expected to find in the catalogue entries of Callimachus, but 
which is missing in the few extracts which have survived; this is 
the number of rolls occupied by the work in question. Biblio- 
^aphicaJly, this xnformarion seems essential; and that it was some- 
tunes included in book lists is shown 1:y an inscription from 
Rhodes dated not later chan lOo B.c,, giving a lisc of works 
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dibly part of a subject catalogue of a Itbraiy) in which each title is 
succeeded hy a ^ure givii^ the number of e.g<i a work of 
Theodcctes which was in three ‘books' is marked 'four', i.t., in 
four volumes.^ Achenaeus included the stichometric measurement 
in his extracts, and one would have supposed be would have in¬ 
cluded this also if it had been present. 

Callimachus, if we interpret the Tzeoes scholium aright, com¬ 
pleted the acaloguing and description of about one-hfch of the 
stock of the libra^ (90,000 volumes), and the task was continued 
by Aristophanes of Byzanrium. who revised and supplemented tlie 
entries, and no doubt by later librarians. The technical routine of 
compiling the bibliography was probably carried out by slaves, but 
the credit belongs to CsJlimachus himself. Knowing a little of his 
temperament ar^ character, we may perhaps wonder whether he 
was fitted for so laborious a ta^. He has been likened to Ben 
Jonson in temperament; some of his verse may make us rbtnk of 
Browning or Swinburne or even Gerard Manley Hopkins, and it is 
dificult CO imagine any of these devoting their impatient vitality 
to the meticul^ labours of this vast compilation. We should 
remember, however, that Caiiimadus was something more rlian a 
poet. He was a professor of literature and an erudite litcraty 
historian, with an altogether abnormal knowledge of all the 
minutiae of mythology which form the background of bodi Greek 
religion and literature; and from this point of view, no happier 
choice could have been made for the compiler of a bibliography of 
Greek writing. In one of his extant fragments, Callimachus 
writes: 'I sing nothing unatteced, nochii^ that Is not checked and 
authenticated’; a wholly admirabie motto for a good bibliograplier. 
If he carried this spirit, so evident in his poetry, into the field of 
descriptive cataloguing, then his work must have been a good deal 
more trustworthy than most of the classical attempts at biblio¬ 
graphy which have come down to us. Our complaint against Calli¬ 
machus may be, not chat he had too poetical a mind for the 
labours of bibliography, but that he had coo bibliographical a 
mind for the passums of poeoy. 

^ J. U. Powell and E. A. Buber, Cidftm Is Ovd Liftrehift, %od scries, 
1989, pp. B3-7. 
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The bibliographical work of Callimachiis was cononuet! by ac lease 
two of his successers at the library. The Jiiac was Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, who was a pupil not only of Callimachus himself, but 
of two of the directors of the library, Zertodotus and Erascos- 
rhenes (could any man receive more distinguished cuicion in his 
profusion?). In addition to much textual and editcnal work, he 
revised aivd expanded the bibliographical work that Callimadius 
hod started. The second was Arista^us of Samochrace, in whose 
work textual and literary criticism at Alexandria reached its high- 
water mark. He was himself a pupil of Aristophanes and his suc¬ 
cessor at the library; and he founded a school whose ioBuence 
lasted till Imperial Roman tiraes. These two librarians flourished 
during the early years of the iibcaiy at Pergamum, and there is 
plenty of eviderice of contact and indeed rivalry between the two 
libraries. Aristophanes and Aristarchus were responsible for pro¬ 
pounding the gtammacical theory of analogy, against which the 
Stoics at Pergamum under Crates cf MalJos (die first head of its 
library) put forward their theory of anomaly. This rather artificial 
argument at least suggests chat the two libraries exchanged their 
pi^liacions. 

The true Alexandrian period lasted through the reigns of the fint 
faur Ptolemies. Many aucooats have sought to enhance their flune 
by the endowment of scholarship, but chert has rarely been a 
hereditary succession of four monarchs prepared to devote their 
revenues as lavishly as the Ptolemies to the cause of Hcerary re¬ 
search. The Museum and Libraries survived for some centuries 
into the Roman period. The firing of the docl^vd in 47 a.C. by 
Ca ts ar is said to have damaged the library, but the story is doubt¬ 
ful az^ if any damage occurred, it was slight.^ Doubt also sur¬ 
rounds Plutarch's rumour of a gift by Antony of 200,000 volumes 
from Pergamum to Cleopatr a fn her lilxaxy; indeed, Plutarch 
himself was suspicious of ic. The Emperor Domitian soi^hc the 
help of the library in cepladr^ books in the Roman libraries 
which had been destroyed by fixe. Hadrian visited the Museum in 
A.D. 130. and put certain i^uestiocuto the professors; bur die pro- 

^ J. W. white, rk 5 rWii en fk Awt ^ AriMo f i iu it t , Beene, 1914 (leffedv^ 
don). 
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lessors» awescntck perhaps bf the imperul presence, muse have 
been tongue-cied, for the Emperor cook it upon himself to answer 
the questions propounded. Sur^ years later Athenaeus, obviously 
proud of his nadve city and its culrure, may well have gathered the 
stories and extracts which he quotes in his Philvephtr at tU ditiner 
tehle from reference works In the Museum. Ute palace and Museum 
were destroyed in the ml war whidi occurred under Aurelian late 
in the third century, but the Serapeiun remained until its desrrue* 
cion by Thcophilus, Parriardi of Alexandria, a.d. J91, The last 
known professor at the Museum was the mathematician Thcon. 
che,fa rher of Hypa tia. Whether the reaching at the Museu m col lapsed 
finally ac chis ^te is uncertain. Hypatia's close friend, Bishop Syn- 
esius, who died a.d. 40), refers oics peofesson in one of his lecreis. 

Long before diis, however, the fc^ of Greek scholarship had 
begun to move away &om Alexandria: co Athens. Caesarea. 
Andoch, Ephesus and finally to CoDscanda^le, where the Im¬ 
perial and Patriarchal libraries had their beginnings under Con¬ 
stantine and Julian the Apostate in the fourth century. Foe over a 
thousand years these great libraries, together with die University 
library (founded by Theodosius H) and many rich private collec¬ 
tions, continued to guard and hand on the Greek Ixcoaiy heritage. 
From first w last there was a constant succesaon of commentators, 
editors, encyclc^acdiscs, historians, biognphen and lexico¬ 
graphers, whose work, whether good or indifferent in quality, 
inevitably smacks of the library bookshelf. To two of these 
aurhoricics we owe much of what we krww about Callimachus and 
the Alexandrian librarians: the centh-cenruiy lexicon known as 
Svidis and the twelfth-ceneuty scholar, John Tzeoes. The impor¬ 
tance of the Byantine libraries lies not in their edirorial work, 
which was often poor. bi« in their pfcservatien of the texts; this 
after all is the first duty of a library. Such losses as occurred were 
largely due co a feverish desire to epitomise original texts which 
characterised the ninth century: a similar ftver caused the loss of 
some of our texts in the late m^eval period. After the epitomisers 
had done their work. Byzantirte scholars possessed little more than 
we do today of pre-Alexandrian rexes, though they sail had more 
of the later hisetries and commentarie, 
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Sandys quotes an eloquent passage from Fcedehc Harrison s 
Rede Lecture of 1900:* 'The peculiar, indispensable service of 
Byzantine lieeratuie was the preservation of the lai^guage, philo- 
logy, and archaeology of Greece. It is impossible to see how our 
knowledge of ancient literature or civilisation could have been re¬ 
covered if Constantinople had not nursed through the early 
Middle Ages the vast accumulations of Greek learning in the 
schools of Alexandria, Athens and Asia Minor; if Phorius, Suidtu, 
Euscacluus, Tzeczes and the Scholiasts had not poured out their 
lexicons, anecdotes and cojninencaries; if the Cerpur 5 cfiprerwni 
historitu By^antinat had never been compiled; if indefatigable 
copyists had not toiled in multiplying the texts of ancient Greece. 
Pe( 4 ncie, blundering as they are too often, they are indispensable. 
We pick precious truths and knowledge out of their garrulities 
and stupidities, for they preserve what otherwise would have been 
lose for ever. It is no paradox that their very merit to us is that they 
were never either original or brilliant. Their genius indeed would 
have been our loss. Dunces and pedants as they were, they servilely 
repeated the words of the immortals. Had ^cy not dme so, the 
immortals would have died long ago.' 

True, there was one other channel down which a small part of 
the Greek heritage has reached us, namely the Arabic cradidon. 
Unlike the Romans, the Arabs were not a bilingual race; they 
turned their backs on the Greek language, being well satisfied with 
the virtues of ilieir own, and though they were ready to welcome 
the scientific and medical knowledge of the Greeks, they never 
absorbed the spirit tliat lay behind Greek learning. In Syria and 
Armenia and Constantinople their agents collected tht manusaipts 
of Plato, Ariscotle, Euclid, Ptolemy, Hippocrates and Galen, and 
these were uanslaced either from ^e original or from Syriac ver¬ 
sions by Christian interpreters. Bagdad was founded in 762, and 
during the next four centuries Arabian culture (mainly in the 
fields of mathematics, astronomy, physics and logic) filtered 
slowly through the schools and libraries of Egypt westwards to the 
cities of Cor^va and Toledo. Gibbon (Ch. IJI) tells the story in 
his own vivid fashion. Its bibliographical significance is twofold. 

* Sir J. B. S&n^. MUl 9 fy ^ CUaUti Sehofttribip, vgj. I, p. 427. 
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Cercam Greek ceres which would otherwise have been lose were 
preserved by the Arabian libraries; one example is che Cenies of 
Apollonius of Peiga, of which four books survived in Greek and 
three only in Arabic. Apart fpxn this, Western Europe drew from 
this source maz^ cransbcaons from che Greek a liccle in advance of 
che arrival of the original texts ftotn CoostancLoople. By the end 
of the twelfth century. Arabic-Ladn translations were reaching 
Paris in rapid succession, mainly from Toledo, where Arab rule 
ceased in 10S5. The Prankish cort^uest of Constantinople rook 
place in 2204, and from then till 1453 there was a steady How of 
Greek texts westwards. By far che most important of che new dis¬ 
coveries was che original texc of Aristocle. Before rhe twelfth cen¬ 
tury Western Europe knew Ariscode only from Boecl)ius' transla¬ 
tion of D« httfryntaticne and his commentaries on Porphyry’s 
Intreduetion tc the Castries and on rite themselves. The 

two screams. Arabian and Bytandne. were thus united in chat 
great period of the thirteench century whid) saw the rise of the new 
Universities, the coming of the Friars, and the teaching of 5 . 
Thomas A^umas at the Dominican School in Paris, in which he 
attempted to bring the doctrine of Aristotle inco conformity wirh 
that of che Church. Nothirtg illustrates the condnuity of our 
scholarship so vividly as the direct link which was thus established 
between the uniTessides of Paris and Oxford throu^ the Byzan¬ 
tine and Arabian libraries, with the great library and museum 
founded in Alexandria by che Prolemies over cwo thousand years 
ago. 



CHAPTER III 


Smeca 


T ^e vUli librnncs which focm so scrtking s fearuce of Roman 
civilisacion can be traced back to the middle of tlie aecond 
cencuif when an iutctvsc in Greek literature waa iutc 
awakening. Ac that dme, many Greek scholars were vistcing 
B.ome; not the lease famous was Crates of MaUos, the head of the 


school and library of Pergamum, whose scay was prolonged by a 
curious and distressing accident. He fell into the Cloaca Maxima, 
breaking his leg, and his convalescence gave him the opportunity 
to lecture. Suetonius explains, however, chat the new interest was 
at hrsc hampered by the shortage of books, and study circles were 
limited to their own compositions and to public readings. About 
the same time, after the victory of Pydna. the Roman general 
Aemilius Paulus allowed his sons to plunder cl’ie Macedonian 
royal library and to brir^ it bock to Rome. A thousand Achaean 
hostages were also brought from Pydna, and these, by a fortunate 
chance, included Polybius, who occupies a very high place indeed 
among Greek historians. Polybius became tutor to the general's 
sons, the younger of whom was Sdpio Afrlcanus Minor; and his 
account of his friendship with the young Sdpio makes delightful 
reading. He desmbes how the boy's inte r est in Greek culture was 
caught through the books Polybius was able to lend him. Never- 
cbeless Sdpio, good Greek Kholar thoi^ he became, remained a 
true Roman at heart, claiming chat he owed more to experience 


and to his home life chan he did Co books. There resulted in due 
cotose the fimous Sdpionic Circle—a band of enthusiasts de- 
vodog themselves to the study cf philosophy and letcers, and 
thereby exerdsing a considerable influence on Hellenic studxes in 
Rome. Thete was, of course, opposition to the iniilcmion of 
Greek thought in some <]uarters, but even tlut staundi old con- 
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servicive Cato himself wu coostrained to leam the new language. 
A century later we find Cicero complaining that ^we Romans have 
gone CO school in Greece; we read their poets and learn them by 
heart, and then we call ourselves scholars'.* 

The villa libraries readted their highest pinnacle in the hundred 
years or so that separates Cicero from the dder Pliny. Early in the 
first century b.c. there was obviously a considerable imporranon 
of Greek books into Rome. There is, for example, die story of the 
Peripatetic books which SuUa seixed in Athens and brought to 
Rome about 86 B.c. There the coUecrion is said to liave been dis¬ 
persed; pare of it was inherited by Sulla’s son. pare went to 
Tyrannic the Elder (whom SttiJdt credits with a li^ry of 30.000 
volumes), and part was acquired by R^nan booksellers for copying 
purposes. LucuUus brought another great collection back from the 
East in 63 B.c., to finm the basis of the funous liixary at his villa 
at Tusculum. There is a glimpse of this library in Cicero 
/in/hu. 3.1.7. 

Our moat intimace pictures of the villa libraries come from the 
letters of Cicero and ^e younger Pliny. Ciceto seems so have had 
three colleccioos, one in Rome and the others at Amium and 
Tusculum; and his conespoodence (especially with the collector 
and connoisseur Atticus. who acted as his agent in Athens, and as 
his publisher) gives us intriguing pictures of the life of a Roman 
scholar in his study.* 

From Geero’s time onwards, the possession of a private library 
was becoming a necessity to every scholar, teacher, writer and man 
of affairs in R^ne. The bilingual character of Roman culture 
made this need all the m^ imperadve; the educated man required 
his Gredt library as well as 1 ^ Larin bo^. just as the Roman 
temple libraries had their separate Greek and Larin departments. 
All the Augustan poets had their private collections, and their 
dependence on these is often evident. Ovid, for example, leant 

* Cicero. Tut:, a. ij. 

* The passage I recoUrct with che greacestplcmre ia Cicoo. is where 

he Mys due books ddigbe m u hone, aderr w e^mnr tranl with is, 
mtaliK with us. His period is loaded ctf cd souk purpcee: dmi, iwa 

ferigrIntMir, nstumnir".'—l^ Hunt. ifyBeas. 
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heavily on hi$ books co sdmubee his pen and provide him wid\ 
materul. During Ki$ years of banishmenc ac Tomis, he was tippled 
by the enforced sepandoo ^om his library, The effect of this is 
apparent in the poems of his exile, although despair and loneliness 
no doubt had dvir part in this as well. So also with Carullus at 
Verona, mourning his brother's death and protesting that grief has 
silenced his music. But he adds another reasmi for his silence; his 
home was ac Rome, and all his library was there; Vhen I come to 
Verona, I bring with me only ooe Uccle box out of the many I have’ 
(wi4 ex rmltis eapsHld), and means, he says, that he is without 
resources for composirion. * 

Horace, on the ocher hand, was glad co escape from the exdee- 
mtncs of Rome co his Sabine farm, but he rook with him his 
library; and in Satins, II. 3. we learn chat this included the early 
Greek poet, Archilochus, as well as examples of the Old, Middle 
and New Comedy. His Ladn volumes would, of course, have 
included the work of Gaius Ludltus, the member of the Scipionic 
Circle whom Horace regarded as his master and indeed as the 
founder of literacy satire. In S^tira, 11 . 6. we hear again what his 
country cottage meant ro him; how with the bodes of old writers 
and sleep and idleness be could banish his cares. And in EpistUs, I. 
iS. 107 Horace gives us his own peisonal prayer: 

. .. et mihi vivam 
fHoJ supertst am*, si fvii sitptmst volwir ii; 
stt hone Uhrvntm et fnvisaejntgis in annum 
npia ... 

chac he may have the remaining years of his life to himself, with 
abundance of books and food ertou^ fbc his needs. Abraham 
Cowley had a similar dream in dte seventeenth century: 

I a small bottst and large garden have; 

And a jr»friends, andmas^ iooib, true, 

Both wiu, and both del^itful, too. 

Nahum Tare echoed the senrimeot a little later when he petitioned 

^ Otid. Triuia m. 14. 17: Cuullu LXVZIL See sbo L. P. Wilkirvon 
O^ii heelUi, 1955; ead eo dw backgrouad of dte Ai^ustaa poeo. Gilbert 
delightfol scud^, foets bi elanoauft, 19S7- 
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Heaven for a ruial seat, rather CDRCemptible than great, in which 
very wisely 


Smuhophri hfM, and MTU atfUiniMfUt toe; 
But nry good, tmi ftry 


Charles Lamb, in lU SuffrtnnuMtd Man, quoces an English version 
of these very lines from Horace, and thouainds c^emned to rown 
life dream the same dream today. 

The joy of the simple country life was a common rlieme in 
Augustan Rome. Tibullus is full of ir. His ditani was to live for 
hinuelf alone ett his own little farm: in his poems only Sulpicia, 
longing CO be io Rome for her birthday, found no pleasure run 
molitto, in the hateful country. But chough Tibullus glories in the 
peace of his cottage fireside, he nowhere mentions tlie books which 
must have been ac his elbow; his debt to his Greek models is as 
real, chough not as ^rrious, as that of Catullus and Properdus. As 
fee the scholar poets Luoedus and Virgil, their dependence on 
their pcedecessos is on a far greater scale, and though we know 
little of their life hismrics, neither is likely a> have written within 
reach of any libraries but their own. 

All through the first century a.o. similar conditions obtain. 
The 'villa poems' of Scacius reveal clearly the Ureraiy annosphere 
in which the Roman country gentleman lived. Persius, whose 
work owes much to both Horaa and Ludlius, is CTcdited by his 
biographer Ptobus with a libraiy of 700 volumes. Even the in* 
digenc Martial had a bookshelf or two in his third-storey tene¬ 
ment. And the dependence of prose writers such as Quintilian, 
Suetonius and Tadtus on their libraries needs no explanation. 
The elder Pliny explains that in writing his HUtPria natunlis he 
had CO consult 2,000 volumes, collecting 20,000 feco from loo 
authors, and most of this researri) must have been done in his own 
library. The younger PEny describes in detail the library at his 
Laurentine villa, with the ‘built in' bookcase in hxs study where 
he kept the volumes which he delighted in reading over and over 
again- Knowing Pliny, we may guess that copies of his own books 
lived here; and perha^ it was in this room, too. that his food wife, 
Calpumia, through her affecti«i fee him, developed a passion fer 
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reading, and especially (as he naively tells us) for leading her hus« 
band's works. And Pliny’s friends and correspondents quite 
evidenrly had similar libraries in tlieir own homes. Books, reading 
and writing were deiinicely in fashion; and the architect Vitruvius 
warns his readers tint their villa should face esse to catch the 
morning light and forestall damage to che papyrus from damp. The 
elder Pliny is described as reading and being read to at every 
conceivable opporcimicy; even while he was at the baths, a steno¬ 
grapher was at his side to jot down che ideas that occurred to him.' 
Horace, describing the current ernze fbc scribbling, notes that both 
young and old. while dining, dictate verses to a waicii^g scribe;* we 
all scribble poetry coday. he says, both le.arned and ignorant alike. 
And he rightly points out that this has its value, for poetry exerts 
an educative and refining influence on the ordinary man. 

But there was a dark side to che picture of Roman life in the 
first century of our era. The families of pure Roman descenc, 
whose traditions had made Rome what she was, were dying out. 
They were being replaced by a class of freedmen. mostly foreigners 
from Greece and Asia Minor: newly-rich profiteers making large 
fortunes in trade and commerce, and flaunting their wealth in 
extravagantly fumislicd villas. The old standards of education were 
disappearing. Tacitus, writing about A.D. 8 o, complains of this in 
his Dial^i ignorant slaves, he says, were employed as teachers; 
the old Roman tradition of home education was gone, and with it 
all that was best in Roman character. The disreputable ruffians 
described by Pccronius in his picaresque novel, the Suyrucn (pro¬ 
bably written in Nero's time), are good examples of whac was 
happening. In this che story of Trimalchio's Banquet centres 
round a freedman who had more money than he knew what to do 
with, and no education to guide him in spending it. At che ban¬ 
quet he carries on a bantering conversation with an ill-educated 
teacher of rhetoric, and in che course of this he aies out, 'Don't 

* Pliny, Sp. ni. Z. Others doubdew have had the sune luxurioiu hablc. 
Mergmc, Du<he» of Nevrosde. had a servant always haody at night to uke 
down her auddeti iospindona,’ she would luminoR him by ealliog out, Joha, I 
conceive.. 

*Hona, £p.Z!. 1.109. 
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think me an ignoramus, Z hare two libraries of my own; one Greek 
and one Latin.’ And then be cries to prove his learning with some 
shaky mythological aUuaoos, adding airily, ‘Of course, 1 used to 
read rius scuff in Hoencr as a kid.' The interest of this Trivial 
inddenc is chat it is the first evidence of a Roman libaiy intended 
solely far displ^—a piece of funuturt one acquires as a way of 
spending money, and as a xrjarfc of one’s opulence. This is the result 
not merely of the rise of a new monied class, but of rlio existence 
of an active book market in which books arc gaining artificial 
values. 

There had been bookshops in Athens fer long enough, but in the 
Empire they were everywhere; more of them perhaps than in 
England before the eighteenth century. Rome had its Charing 
Cross Road, or S. Paul's Churchyard, in the Atgiletum. Pliny 
heard with delight that hes own books were on sale in Lyons, and 
bookshops are mentioned by Aulus GeLlius at Erirtdisi snd by 
Martial at Vienne. Cicero, however, warns his brother Quintus, 
who was collecting a Greek and Urin library, chat really good 
books are hard to come by in the Roman shops, and chat it pays to 
employ an agent who is 'in the know’; Cicero himself employed 
various agents, includu^ Atocus.^ 

'Hie fashion of coUeamg libraries for show ca ll fd forth, as one 
might guess, the prophet who could thunder against its depravity, 
and in ficst-cencuty Rome chat prophet was Seneca. Lucius 
A^eus Seneca wu the second son of the elder Seneca; Spanish by 
birth, and an expert rhetorician. Against his father's wish, the son, 
though trained in rhetoric, leant rather to Stoic philosophy. He 
became entangled in the m«e scandalous side of Imperial politics, 
suffered baniduuent at Messaiina’s hands to Cocsica on an im* 
probable charge of adulcay, endured his exile with un-Stoic dis¬ 
content, returned to Rome as a result of Agrippina's intervention, 
became Nero’s tutor and later his minister, was concerned fine in 
Agrippina s murder and then in the Pisonian conspira^, and in 
A.D. 65 met his final self-inflicted punishment with a courage that 
had been lacking in his eacly life. 

Seneca's character jwesents curious problems. Some of his moral 
*AuluiGeIUw.IX.4.i;Manu2,Vn, M. Ci«w>, Dl. 4.5. 
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vmcmgs, cak«n u cbeir nlue, R?eal him a$ cnt of the wisest 
of the Romans; it might be supposed chat had reached the 
digmfied pinnacle of Stoic philoso(: 4 iy—the hi^wst peak of an 
admirable creed. Some of his actions stamp him as a despicable 
hypo^te and an unscrupulous profiteer. His medical hiscoty 
ascribes both sides of his character to a psychop a chic disorder. As a 
tragedian and a philosopher he was the idol of the Middle Ages; 
indeed he was regarded as all but a Christian. His tragedies, 
written for reading rather than acting, imply chat his public lud 
their private binaries; although ch^ were one of the influences 
chat moulded Elizabethan drama, they are coday unread and 
unacted. And few now read his essays and dialogues. 

The famous passage on the evils of book-collecting is contained 
in the dialogue De TrtnftilUuu Animi. In this he leaves Livy co 
praise the glory of the Alexandrian libraries, reserving for his own 
pen a bicter condemnation of the vainglory of chen>^the extrava¬ 
gant. senseless muldplioeion of books by bodes to make a magni¬ 
ficent display, not for scholaxship, but for show. Then he turns 
his arrows on the upstart, the make-believe schol^, who warns 
books not fbc study but ro adorn his dining ro«n. Better to waste 
your money on books, you say, than on dd masters or Ming vases ? 
No. for all excess is wicked. How can you excuse the man who buys 
bookcases of expensive woods, and piling into them the works of 
unknown, worthless authors, goes yawnir^ amongst his thousands 
of volumes? He knows their deles, their bindings, but nothing 
else. It is in the homes of the idlest men that you find the biggest 
libraries—range upon range of books, ceiling high. For nowadays a 
library is one of the essential finings of a home, like a bathrem. 
You could forgive this if it were all due to a 7 ^ for learning. But 
these libraries of the works of piety and genius are collected for 
mere show, to ornament the walls of die house. 

In another ess^, De Brevitgte Vitae, Seneca tilts at the vanity of 
mud) that passes under the name of researdi. This, he says, is a 
weakness of the Greeks chat has infected the RMnans. How many 
oanmen had Ulysses? Which was written first, die liiaA or the 
O^ssey} Were they by the same author? This mudi ado about 
nothing, this virtuous passion fiv useless knowledge, makes you 
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$eem a public nuisance ntber chan a scholar. Here Seneca i$ on 
dangerous ground. We ha?e been ciained to beliere chac no know> 
ledge is without pocencul use. that all sciendfic discovery is built 
on the development of apparently valueless knowledge, cran$> 
fbmui^ the use l ess into cIk essential. Today, however, the re- 
searcher in literacy and hiscccical fields is growing sceptical about 
this dictum, and is learning to be less uncrincal in the facts that 
he accumulates and records. The requiremenc of a thesis based on 
original research for a higher degree is noc an unmixed biessii>g, and 
if Seneca is pleading fide a sense of proportion in literary researcli, 
he is surely to be CMunended. 

It was indeed only the idle vanities of research and book- 
collecting chat Seneca cmdemned; he had too good a mining in 
rhetoric hxan his &ther to be ignorant of the true value of books. 
In the dialogue De Oth, writing of the Uessings of leisure and 
privaqr, he stresses the chance it gives you w make friends with the 
great men of the past through their books, choosing thereby some 
fiivourice model foe the conduct of your own life. But he rightly 
insists that it is firr more sadsfyir^ to give yourself to a few 
authors, than to wands aimlessly throt^ Ac multitude of books 
that are published and collected in libraries. Again, in the Ufe 
CcruolaSione addressed to Polybius, who was the Emperor Claudius’ 
seoetary a lihtUis, Scoeca is consolu^ Polybius on Ac loss of his 
brother. It is, be says, when you relax from your duties and rcrire 
to your home that you will feel your looeliness. Then your books, 
so long and so Icyaliy ywu fiicnds, will return your ftivour- Lee 
Acm claim you as their high priest and worshipper. And recalling 
chat Poly bius had translated Homer into Latin and Virgil into Greek, 
he advises him to linger loi^ in theic company; your love for them, 
he says, will bring you coraferi and peace of mind. 

Seneca, quoting fiom one of Livy's lose books (Book CXII) Ae 
statement that the Alexandrian libraries were the finest fruit of 
royal taste and culture, is led to wonder whether Ae fire whiA 
Cae^ started A the dockyard in 47 was nc« after all a bless¬ 
ing in disguise. He is not the only scholar to whom this doubt has 
occurred, Sir Thomas Browne echoed the thought in Keligio 
Midiei. ‘I have Heard some,’ be wrote, ‘wiA deep sighs lament Ae 
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lost lines of Cicero; others with as many groans deplore the com¬ 
bustion of the library of Alexandria; for my own pact, I think 
there be too many in the world; and could with patience behold 
the urn and ashes of the Vatican, could I, with a few others, re¬ 
cover the perished leaves of Solomon. I would not omit a ^opy 
of Enoch's pillars, Imd rhey many nearer authors chan Josephus, or 
did not relish somewhat of the fable. Some men have written more 
than others have spoken. Pineda quotes more authors in one work 
[the MinenhU E^ltslasiUe, in which 1,040 authors are cited] than 
are necessity in a whole world. Of those three great inventions in 
Germany [i.e.. guns, printing and the compass], there are two 
which are nor without their incommodiries. 'Tis not a melancholy 
utinam of my own, but the desires of better heads, that there were 
a general synod—not to unite the incompatible difference of 
religion, but, for the benelic of learning, to reduce it, as it lay ac 
hrsr, in a few and solid authors; and to condemn to the foe those 
swarms and millions of rhapsodies, begotten only to distract and 
abuse the weaker judgments of scholars, and to maintain the trade 
and myscety of typographers.* 

The good Sir Thomas Browne, who knew his Seneca well, is in 
some ways a gender and milder version of Seneca himself, chough 
without Seneca's human frailty. In more recent years. Dr. Gilbert 
Norwood has argued rhat the burning of the library at Alexandria 
was a veritable boon, and Lord Grey of Fallodon dreamt of s 
glorious holocaust of books, chinking of the pleasure one would 
take in stirring the lire. Wise men will not be lacking who are 
minded to agree with them. If books are powerful weapons of 
aggression (as indeed many are and always have been), then a dis¬ 
armament campaign is as necessary (and as unlikely to succeed) as 
with chose less dangerous weapons that are termed convendoiul. 
It is now generally believed chat the fire of 47 B.c. did little actual 
damage to the Alexandrian library.^ Seven centuries later, however, 
when the Arab armies captured Alexandria, legend relates that the 
volumes in the libraries were distributed to the four thousand 
baths in the city, where they were used as fuel for the furnaces; and 
so great was their number ^at six months elapsed before they were 

^ See p. J 5 Aipre. 
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consujTied. Hisivy leads no support to the scoiy, but anyone who 
has ever cried to bum a book will not be surprised at the length of 
tune chat lapsed before th^ were finally reduced co ash^.^ A more 
ingenious, if less commendable, use of literacy fuel is reported 
from Consuncinople, Leo the Isaurun in the eighth cenrucy 
is credited widi secdng fire o die Univetsicy Library. Rumour has 
it that he not only burnt the books, but projected the professors 
into the flames. This practice is not co be imicared today. Bur 
Lord Grey, however vigorously he scicred the fire, would have 
di/ficulty in making much impression on the world's books now 
due printing has distributed copies of them eretywhere, Ovid, in 
desp^ at the news of his banishment, threw the fifteen books of 
his Mitmcrfkjts into die fire, but copies had been made, and by 
this happy acadent the poem was saved. ITie printing press has 
made survival certain of neatly erecything chat matters; even the 
losses of the last war have been cnade good to a surprising extent in 
twelve years. The Rev. J. C Cox once icn^ioed the destruction by 
fire of all our libraries, and si^gested that in this event the main 
facts of English history since the Reformation could be gleaned 
from our parish registers. This may be true, but they could nor 
give us back Shakespeare and Wcedsworth; and as any sore of 
selective incendiarism would seem diflicult co organise. Lord 
Grey's dream must be regretfully abandoned. 

About a hundred years later chan Seneca, another prophet was 
castigating the dos ^ the book collector. Ludan (r. a.D. 
was a Syrian Greek who, chou^ he travelled widely, wrote most of 
his works in Athens. The dialogue A^mrus Jbi^octwn ('Remarks 
addressed to an iliicerace biblio^ule*) is a moedant satire on the 
person who buys up all the best books in order co pass for a man of 
caste. How, he cries, can such a person distinguish between the 
book of genuine value and the book chat is wwthlcss? His only 
guide is the activity of moths and wonns: die accuracy of the 

' Gibbon gave no eredic » this hkf calc. Pope, however (Dmei^ ID. 8o) 
occepB ie. comparing it with die aONO of Qm Hc-am-ci, wl^ in ad^dvt co 
building the Great Wall. deMSOTed all the boob and leanied men in China 

WarbuRoe'a note CD ehb pasagr wroQ^ ascribes CO the Aleaadriaa Ubvy the 

femoua uutfipcioo iarp^to*. & di^ieoucy of the mil. This was on an 

Eg^Uaa libraty at Thebes. 
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copyist is beyond him. And eten if he gets hold of fine editions snd 
true works of scholarship, what use are they to him? He will be no 
nearer culture at the end of it. Books would indeed be precious if 
the mere possession of them guaranoced culcure; the millionaire 
and the second-hand book dealer would then have absolute power. 
But the only purpose of this emp^r display of wealth is p^cical 
and social advancement. 

Later still Ausomus, the fburtb-eemuiy poet of Bt^deaux, in one 
of his epigrams, asks a certain ^omusus if he imagines himself a 
learned professor of literature simply because his library is sculfed 
with purchased books; you might as well say that if you buy up a 
collection of musical insmimencs, you will immediately become a 
musician. Ausonius may have had Lucian in mind when he wrote 
this, but the sentiment is older than Lucian. When Socrates learnt 
that the young Euthydemiu had amassed a great collection of the 
works of poerty and philosophy, imagining himself thus to be a 
prodigy of wisdom, he adminisrered punishment of true Socradc 
Euchydemus sat down beside him, and Sooaces enquired, 

*Tell me, have you really collected all these books?*_'Indeed yes, 

and I am still ejecting; 1 shall keep on till I have as many as I can 
possibly get.'—'Good gradous.’ said Socrates, *1 admire you for 
preferring wisdom to money. Evidently you think the thoughts of 

wise men more valuable chan silver oc gold/_Euchydemus was 

flattered at this, and Soentes noddng it said, 'What particular art 
are you hoping to learn from all these books? Medicine? Doctors 
have CO study a great many bo<ks-'—‘No. not medicine.'—'Do 
you want to be an architect then? Books are needed for that, too.' 
—'No/—'Well, then, a mathematician? Or ar^ astronomer? Or a 
rhapsodist? F« I hear your library includes all Homer.'—'No, for 
the rhapsodises are fools even if they do know their Horner/^ 
'Perhaps then you want to be a p^ddan or an administrator?'— 
Euchydemus admits this to be his ambidon. 'My goodness’, says 
Socrates, 'you’re flyii^ high. It’s the art of kin^, the toyal art. 
Have you ever wondered whether it's possible for a dishonest man 
CO be a good poliddan? If doc. do you yourself claim to be an 
honest man?...' Aad so the argument progresses, and poor 
Euchydemus becomes more and more eocar^led, discovoing that 
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he never understood the meaning of the Delphic inscription 'Know 
and is, in fact, a complete ignoramus. Finall)' he went 
awa>' in despair. But uniilce some of the people cross>eninined by 
Socrates, Euchydemus had the good sense to return in humility, 
and Socrates then tantalised him no further, but cold him clearly 
what he ought to know and what he ought to study. < 

Seneca a^ Lucian taken together reveal the extent to which 
private book-collecting had readied in the 5 r$c two centuries of tlie 
Empire; and they shw, moreover, that the second-hnmi market 
had taken full advantage of the demand, collectors’ pieces and line 
editions being sought everywhere by the discriminating and the 
uncritical alike. 

Chance has not preserved for us the details of any of doe private 
book displays so scorned by the satirists; modern examples are. of 
course, not far ro seek in eighteenth- and nineteenrh-ccntiiry 
England. Two Libraries of unusual size are Indeed recorded. 
Epaphioditus of Chaermea was the slave and pupil of an Alexan¬ 
drian scholar in the first cencuty A.D.; after obi^ning his freedom, 
he sec up as a school-teacher in Rome, where he collected a library 
of jo.ooo bo^ts, and a reputation as a ^ammarian. He is not to 
be confused with S. Paul's friend of die same name, not with 
Nero’s seaetaty, ner with the man to whom Josephus dedicated 
his Jfwiih Aniifuitiii. An even larger collection of 62,000 books 
was amassed by Serenus Sanunonicus (the younger of chat name, 
whose father was murdered by Catacalla, A.D. 212). Serenus was 
tutor to the younger Gordian, and be bequeariied his great library 
to the Emperor. Gibbon's reference to this imperial windfall is 
typical: 'Twenty-cwo ackoowlc^ed cncubines, and a library of 
62,000 volumes, attested the variety of hU inclinations, and from 
the productions which he left behind him, it appears that che 
former as well aa the latter were designed for use rather chan 
ostentation.' The explanation is, as one might guess, in a fwtnote 
which infarms us that each of che concubines presented him with 
three or four children, and his literary productions were by no 
means contemptible. 

One point of interest can be noted. The English collection of the 
^ X tfl opho ii . Una. IV. a. 6. 
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eighteenth century was somerimes the work of a scholar nobleman, 
and as such is worthy of profound respect. Where this was not the 
case, it was often nevertheless something more chan an idle display 
of wealth; it was, in fact, part of the internal decoration of the 
house. The new squirearchy that built out great houses decorated 
some of the walls with French or Chinese wallpapers or old masters; 
otliers were adorned with books in noble bindings. We may raise 
our eyebrows at those wlio regard books mainly as decoration: as a 
sort of academic wallpaper, in fact. But they do provide an attrac¬ 
tive background for a room intended for their use. if not by the 
owner himself, at least by visiting guests and scholars. The physical 
beauty of a library is something chat we have been able to appreci¬ 
ate only since printed books were finely bound and displayed in 
elegant presses. The medieval reader knew that a book in itself 
could be beautiful, but he never saw the beauty of a great library of 
well-bound volumes, framed in oak or walnut and ranged round 
three sides of a well-Ut room. It is even more difficult to associate 
any beauty with a collection of papyrus rolls, however resplendent 
they may have been in their parclvnenc covers of gold or purple, 
with bosses of ivory or bright colours, and the papyrus new and 
snow-white.^ Normally the rolls would be kept in a storeroom (the 
small room chat has survived at the Ptso villa in Herculaneum is an 
example), whence they could be brought out for reading either to a 
study or mote probably into one of the courtyards. The younger 
Pliny kept only his special favouiires in rhe cupboard built into the 
wall of his study, and he describes the situation of this room 
minutely. From rhe porrico. he says, you enter the hall, with 
windows and doors all round it. On the left is the parlour, and 
beyond due a smaller room, with windows facing east and west, 
and a view over the sea. Next is a room forming the segment of a 
circle, and open to the sun all day, and it was in the wall of this 
room chat his book press was fitted.* But the villa libraries that 
roused Seneca's wrath were obviously something different from 
this. Here the volumes were not stored away, but were on show, 
decorating that most public of all rooms, the dining room. They 

^ $ee. e.g.. TibuUua, HI. 1.7: Catudus. ^OCTI. 6. 

• Pliny, fy. II. 17. 
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were in presses of derm vood and iTory qp to the ceiling, and cheir 
deles were visible, so chac presumably the rolls lay in pigeon>holes, 
with the nde>bbels sbowi^. Ic is di/Bcult to visualise the general 
appearance of such a library; perhaps it resembled iIk dusty un¬ 
tidiness of a solicitor s ofRce, with its racks of files and documents; 
and its ugliness may have contributed ro Seneca's anger. 

As long as the papyrus roll was rhe standard form of book, 
beauty could only be achieved by hiding the rolls in closed 
armaria; this method was indeed odopred in the Oct.iviaii ai^l 
Palatine libraries founded by Augtwrus. both of which were mag¬ 
nificent buildings relying for their beauty on tlwir colonnades and 
pavements and cheir sculptures of marble and bronze. When the 
codex began to replace the toU in Ihe third cencuty, the books 
chemselves must, at least, have gained something in appearance, 
even if their bindings were at that dace primitive. Boethius, while 
he languished in prison, conjured up a picture of his library, its 
walls decked with ivory and oystal, which almost suggests glass- 
fronted cases. And the villa libraries described by Sidonius Apolli- 
naris in the fifth centuxy were obviously pleasant places. But for 
its main decorative fixtures a iibracy continued ro depend for 
many centuries on its pcctraic busts artd sculptures and inscrip¬ 
tions, rather chan on the books themselves. This Is evident in the 
case of the library described by Ruscicus. Bishop of Lyons, in the 
fifth century, ai^ in that of Isidore, Btshop of Seville, in the 
seventh century.^ 

No small pare of our interest in the Roman villa libraries arises 
from the fact chac they were probably the main channel through 
which the texts of classical Latin were handed down, till they 
eventually found a precarious refuge in the monastic libraries. 
There is no reason to think chac d>e Roman cemple libraries made 
any substantial contribution to this cask. They carried out no 
editorial or bibliographical casks such as the Alexandrian libraries 
had performed. Mo scholars of discinecion were associated with 
cheir work. Caesar was dead and Vacro outlawed befi^ the great 
library they planned could be esablished; and Ovid, who might 
perhaps have filled che part played by Callimachus at Alexandria, 
»J. W. Clerk, pp. 4 W- 
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was instead banished lo the behest comet of the Empire. Ovid’s 
friendf Hyginus, the £rst librarian of the Palarine, did, it is true, 
write a commentary on Virgil, but he is scarcely comparable with 
the Alexandrian editors. And sc fu as the preservation of the texts 
is concerned, the villa libraries were probably much safer reposi* 
tories than the temple libraries, most of which were damaged in 
tl>c fires of A.D. 64 and a.d. 19 i; and late in the fourth century 
Ammianus Marcellinus describes them as sealed fi»ever like the 
tomb- He wrote in troubled times when thousands of books were 
being confiscated and burnt, and (housands more were burnt by 
their owners in panic, for ‘we were all at that time creeping about 
in Cimmerian darkness, with the sword of Damocles suspended 
over out heads’.^ Ammianus exaggerated, of course, foe the Ulpian 
library was still open in the next century, when the works of 
Sidonius Apollinaris and his statue in bronze were installed there;* 
and by this time, too, the provinces (particularly Southern Caul) 
were caking charge of the tradidons which Rome herself was 
forgetting. 

There is, however, little doubt chat the main aadiuons of Latin 
literature were passed down through the grammarians and school¬ 
teachers and the private collections of individual scholars, rather 
than through the public libraries. In both classical and medieval 
periods, the real stabilising in£uence in both language and litera¬ 
ture was not the library, but the schools which the libraries served. 
The Alexandrian libraries would have lost half their significance if 
their directors had not been teachers as well as librarians. And in 
Rome, which had no true university of its own, and where none of 
the public libraries was associated with a long ctadinoa of teaching, 
the private library was developed on a far wider scale than it ever 
had been at Athens or Alexandria, spreading as time went by 
wherever Roman civilisation penetrated—into North Africa, 
Spain, Southern Gaul and the Eastern Mediterranean, and be¬ 
coming thereby the true vehicle of the Latin liceraxy saditioo. 

^ Ammianus. XTV. A. i 3 ; XXDC. a. 4. 

* Sidonius ApoUioaris, £f. 9.16; Cam. 8.7. 
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In Roman Britain 


I suppose chac the average hbtorian of libraries would omic any 
chaprrr on the libraries of Roman Brirain. for there is no direct 
evidence that any exisred. That is noc the whole of the story, 
however, as 1 hope co show. 

It is worth reariembering drat, leaving aside such famous inscitu- 
tions as the Alexandrian museum, the direct evidence for most of 
the Greek and Roman libraries is extremely slender, and often 
entirely circumstantial. Consider the universicy libraries for 
example. We can assume that any c«ponte academic institution 
owning endowments and land must aimosc certainly have had a 
library atached to it. This assumption is reinforced by the face 
that, through the chance survival of inscriptions, libcaries arc 
known to have been associated with at least three of the Greek 
universities: Athens, Rhodes and Cos. Of the four Athenian 
schools of philosophy, the library at the Lyceum is. of course, well 
document^; the Epicurean library is supported by a single 
reference in Diogenes Laertius; the library of the Academy is a 
matter of surmise, though an academic insticudon that survived 
nearly a thousand years could scarcely have failed to have one; and 
as f^ the Stoics, they owned no 1 ^ <x {vopercy. and cannot, 
therefore, have had a library. We can fairly argue from this chat any 
classical univetd^ recognised standing is at least likely to 
have had its own libeary. T^ argument is stmigchened sdll fur¬ 
ther. of course, if researd) of the kind chat Involves the use of a 
library is known co have been carried out there. Centres of legal 
or medical education, f« example, inevitably need a library, and 
an institution such as the famous sdwd ct Roman law at Berytus 
muse have been so ei^pped. Or again, the existence of the 
Imperial and Patriarchal libraries atCo^tanrinople is well attested. 
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If it west not. however, we could guess the existence of i great 
iibnry at Consancinople from (be pioducdon of such works as the 
Suidas lexicon, which could ooc possibl}' have been compiled 
wichouc wide bibliographical resources. 

In ochercase 3 theeusteDceofalibrar 7 isamscedonlyl:yasmgle, 
quite incidenul reference. Suidas mentions casually chic Eupho* 
non of Chalds was appointed to che charge of the public library 
at Antioch by Andochiis the Oreac. This is the only authority', 
though in {kCt few places are more likely to hare had a library than 
Antioch, both in its earlier ^ac/t and in che time of Julian the 
Aposuce and Libanius. Or again at Smyrna, the only reference is in 
Strabo, who. after describing the appearance of iit dty and is 
buildings, adds 'And there is also a library'. In seiil other cases, 
archaeological evidence survives which identifies a particular 
building as a library, such as for example at Trajan's settlement of 
Thamugadi (Timg^ in Numidia. and at Ephesus. For several 
centuries Ephesus was not only a univerri^ town, but a banking, 
commercial and administrative cenire, and we should certainly 
expect to find a library. There is a lively account of life there in 
Acts xtx. where we are cold of che great purge of the libraries of 
chose who practised 'curious arts* (i.e.. sorcety and magic) to the 
value of 50.000 pieces of silver. On che och« hand Thamugadi 
was a new seedemene. not unlike the Romano^Bricish towns in che 
provision of public building; and if this had its public library, so 
mi^t other such towns. Chance allusions and survivals of this 
character make it plain chat libraries were certainly not confined to 
Alexandria. Per^unum and Rome, and indeed dwe they w«e a 
&LrIy general feacure of provincial life under che Empire; and che 
possibility of their existence in Reman Britain is at least worth 
investigation. Foe four centuries Britain was Roman. It is as easy 
to underestxmace as to oveiesciinate our debt to Roman culture, 
but it would surely be a grave mistake to ignore it in any history, 
either of our dvdisation in general or of our libraries in particular. 

Indirectly the influence of Rome had made itself felt on the 
sourh-castem part of England, even before Caesar's invasion. The 
period that aichaeologiscs know as Iron C was alresu^ well 
advanced when landed, and the Bclgic rribts who not long 
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before had migrated co this councr^ hoax Nenh-eastern Gaul were 
very far from being iUtcerace sav^es. Gaulish kings had held sway 
over the oexghbouring parr of England, and Kent was thickly 
populated, rich and the most dvilised parr of the country. Ac the 
time of the invasion, che La culture had spread over most of 
the Home Counties. There were trading relations between Kent 
and Gaul, but if town life existed at all. it was very rudimenrnry. 
Caesar suggests diat rhe nearest approach to towns was clu forriHed 
forest encampment: opfiihm tutm Hritinni votar/r, omi sr/w ri»- 
ftJiHs vtlla aifw fisut rntnUrant.^ There was no native Celtic 
alphabet or system of writing, but riK Larin used in Gaul must 
have been familiar to rhe Belgic traders, who had indeed an in- 
saibed coinage ^ their own in che Roman alphabet. It is worrit 
bearing in mind that inscribed coins are not merely a certain in¬ 
dication of commercui aedvi^ and of at lease (be slight element of 
litera^r which that presupposes; they are themselves one of the 
earliest forms of literary (and in a sense of prince^ record to 
appear in history of a muntry. Belgic coins frttn Gaul are 
found throughout Swtb-eascEtn England, and it is at least pos¬ 
sible that their coins were beu^ struck in Britain before Caesar’s 
invasion. Mediterranean coins, che result perhaps of rlie tin trade 
with the Cassiteridtt, have also been found in cite south-wesc. Ic is 
of interest co note that, according co Caesar, che Druids in Southern 
Gaui used Greek characters for business purposes, boirowcd 
probably from che Greek traders ar Marseilles.* 

Between Caesar’s raid in 5$ b.c. and the CUudian invasion in 
A.D. 43, there was considerable development. Cunobelinos at 
Colchester (whom Suetonius calls fix Briiinnioe) was not un¬ 
friendly to Romm ways, and a certain amount of Romanisacion 
cook place; Scr^ reco^ a peace creacy bccween che British rulers 
and Augustus which made the whole island practically a Roman 
pcovince.* Town life of a primidve sort began at centres such as 
Verulam, Colchescer, Chichester, Silchescer, Winchester and 
Canterbury; and chere was quite possibly a pre-Claudian trading 
centre on the site of London. Nowdiete however did it reach the 

* Cutfr, IV Jrli. C^. 5. a X. * Cmut. «f. eit., 6.14. 

* Senbo. 4. aoo. 
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more advanced £cage of orgamsacion of iome of the Gaulish towns 
such as Bibracce, and none of the British towns offered any resis- 
cance to the Roman troops. 

The encouragement of urban life was a marked feature of 
Impecial policy, and under Roman rule British towns developed 
rapidly. Where a Celtic hill>cop town existed, this was replaced by 
A *new town' in a neighbouring valley; Augustodunum in Gaul, 
and Verulam, Dorchester and Caerwenc in Britain are examples. 
Wi^re the Celtic town occupied a valley site, it was merely re¬ 
planned in Roman style, as at Silchester, Winchester and 
Chichester. Two of die five Roman municipalities in Briuin were 
established almost immediately by Claudius: the colonia at Col¬ 
chester and the mumcipium at Verulam. Most of the rest followed 
in the Flavian age and under Hadrian towards the close of the Hrst 
century and early in the second. 

The character of these Roman towns is of interest to us because 
it is here thac we might expect to find libraries. Their population is 
a matter of guess-work, but none of them was large by modem 
standards. The largest in area was London with ^25 acres; London 
was, in fact, one of the largest cities in the Western Empire. Next 
in size was Cirencester (240 acres), Verulam (200 aaes), Wtoxerct 
(170 acres), Colchester, Leicester, Silchester, and possibly Caerleon 
(all about 100 acres) and Caerwent (40 acres); there were, in addi¬ 
tion, several towns whose size is uncertain. The Numidian town 
of Timgad, with its library and ocher public buildings, had only 
30 acres, chough ic grew later beyond its walls. 

All the Romano-British towns were planned in the normal chess¬ 
board pattern, with regular insulet or blocks sepanced by streets 
at right angles, chough for geographical reasons the outline of the 
walls was irregular. Most of them were provided with public 
buildings on a generous, and indeed on a quite extravagant scale, 
far beyond the needs of the available population, and far beyond 
the provision in any modern towns. Forum, basilica, baths, 
temples and amphitheatres were all lavishly built. At Silchester, 
the basilica coveted 14,000 square feet, and was probably 60 feec 
high; under modern conditions ic would have seated 4,000 people, 
or more than twice the esrimated population of the dry, though no 
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basilica was, of course, intended fix a sea t ed audience. 'Tbc baths ac 
Wroxcccr had hot and cold rooms each measuring 2,Soo square 
feet, with the rest of the building oo an equally' magnificent scale; 
here, indeed, the Roman surreyors orer-reacbed themselves, for 
the baths were never finished, be^ replaced by a large forum with 
new baths on a fresh site.* Shops were built and also (judging from 
the example at Silchester) even hotels. But d>c private houses were, 
compared with rhe scale of the public buildings, surprisingly few; 
there were only 8o in Silchester. They were not town houses of the 
type found in Roman Italy, bur country villas, mostly single- 
storied and with gardens. Their equipment was, Iwwevcr, wholly 
Roman in character; rheir wall-paintings and mosaics may have 
been poorer in quality than would be expected in Italy, but the 
hypocausts (as befitt^ the climate) were more numerous. The 
plans of at lease two towns. Silchester and Caerwent, are fairly 
complete, and it is interesting to compare them with that of Tim- 
gad.* Only a few of the injuUt can be idendfied as serving any 
special purpose; as has already been mencioned, rhe assignment of 
one CO the library at Titn^ is due to the chance survival of an 
ifucription. There is, indeed, scarcely any meatti of identifying a 
library from its foundations, in rhe absence of inscriptions, unless 
the walla remain (as at Pergamum) suffidently high to reveal 
pigeon-holes. The normal sicuadon of a Roman town library was 
close to or adjoining the curia, and at Silchester there are unidenti¬ 
fied sices on etcher side of the curia, and between rhe basilica and 
the western colonnade of the forum, where it might have been 
placed. This is, of course, guess-work, bur it is more than probable 
chat towns so handsomely provided with public buildings, as. foe 
example, Wroxecer, should have had a library included. 

We may perhaps guess from Matthew Paris’ account of Abbot 
Eadmar's discovtritf at Verulam in the eleventh century that a 
domestic library of Roman times had actually survived to chat 
date. The collection was apparently found in an armarium in the 
ruins of a piivace house, and the rolls must surely have been of 

1 f;,. ( 3 , CoUiAgwwd wd j. N. I- Mfne, XsMVfi tnd lie EngUti SatU^ 
menu, J9J6, Ch.XII. 

* F. KsvoficU. Tie Efimtn OanfUm ^ Erircei, 1924. pp. 296-) IS. 
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parchment if they £urvived a thousand years in that situation. We 
can only take the stocy ^ what tt may be word), and assume that 
it was based oo a genuine discoroy of early nunusoipcs, either 
Roman or m^ probably post-Roman.^ 

The Romano-Bridsh towns were arrifiaal implantations in a 
country that was not yet accustomed to the u^n life on which 
Gtsco-Roman civilisation was built. They were without economic 
justilicarion. for the surrounding countryside was coo thinly 
populated CO support them, and although some were associated 
with special lo^ industries. suc}i as Wrozeter with its iron- 
working, none of them was the centre of a system of villages like 
the modem country town. Nevertheless endured for two 
centuries or so, with all dw external trappings of Roman civilisa¬ 
tion, and we must enquire what sect of culture they represented- 

Tlut there was a reasonable level of eduadon is beymd doubt. 
Tacitus cells us how AgricoU deliberately fostered the arcs of 
peace, encouraging with ofGdai grants the erecoon of temples, 
public buildings and private villas. He arranged for the sons of the 
leading Britoru to be trained in the liberal arcs, and he noted the 
superiority of native ability in Britain over the trained skill of the 
Gauls. As a result, the first reluctance to learn Larin was replaced 
by a general anxie^ to acquire it. Roman ways and Roman dress 
became the fashion, and (as Tadtus dryly observes) the Britons 
were tempted by all those foills whidx make vice pleasant, and 
quickly came to ce^rd the new ideas as dvilisariori, when they 
were really nothing but a mark of dwr enslavement.* This was 
the routine p^cy ^ Romanisarion. which balanrrd so successfully 
the policy of using the nadve magistracy for local admimscradon. 
And in the province of Britain it was. indeed, completely 
successful. 

Larin became almost at once the normal language of both nen 
and poor in the ejwns. arvd ai least the wealthier classes in the 
country. Hew far the Celtic dialects survived in the villages is un¬ 
known, but they may well have borne the same relation to Larin as 

I The passage w quMed in R E. M. Whea® aad T. V. WhoJtf, 

i9j6- 

*Tedcus. Agr^sid 21. 
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Gaelic doK to English in the Highlands today. A voy few Celtic 
inscriptions irom the Roman period remain in Gaul, hut nor a 
single one in Britain; the inscripcion in Ogams found at Silchester 
is post-Roman, the result prol^bl/ of the Irish migration in cl:e 
Bfch century. A Greek inscription occurs in mosaic flooring at 
Aldborough, but apart from this Latin was universal The Latin 
phrases scribbled hy workmen on bricks, tiles or Samian ware 
suggest chat this was their customary language.’ Tlicse workmen 
were probably British; some may have come from Northern Gaul, 
but there was no immigration from Italy. 

Schools must have ^cn common in riu rowiu throughout rlie 
period. There is a casual reference in Plutarch to the fact rlut a 
certain Demetrius of Tarsus had just returned fmin a lectitre tour 
in Britain; this would have been during Agricola's term of ofHce as 
legate, and he may conceivably have been cemmissioned by Agri- 
cola himself.* It so happens that in i S40 on the site of York rail¬ 
way sucion two bronze dediaeny tablets, insoibed in Greek and 
bearing this name, were discovered, and cluy <quite possibly refer 
CO Plutarch’s schoolmaster.* Juvenal, writing early in the second 
century, has a reference to British lawyers learning their f^fcssion 
from Gaulish masters, and to the teariung of rliecoric in the far 
north.* In the third century Benosus. who was proclaimed emperor 
at Cologne and was fitully vanquished by Probus, a.d. l8o, was 
the son of a British schoolmaster and a lady of Gaul. It is evident 
char Roman^Bricish culture was an imputation from Gaul. 
Geographically, South'<astem Britain was in effect part of 
North^ Gaul; the same tribes and the same dialects were found, 
and, as Caesar tells us. the same chieB often ruled on both sides of 
the Channel 

The suggestion has been made chat in the later Empire a purer 
and more 'classical' Latin was spoken in Britain chan in Gaul, and 
that this was due to the &cc that the Roman Briton leamc his 
Latin mainly in school, from professional grammarians, while the 

’ Hav«r 6 eld. Tk hmmiMtm Brittm t ^ Qi. UL 

* Plutard), fit Difiem Ortmltnm. 

* A. EL Bun. Ttr Xmms in BrittiH, 19)2. p. 67. 

* JurefttL :5. Jia. 
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Gallo-Roman cended co pick it up oMy in the course of his daily 
life at work, in the army or in his home.* The stabilising influence 
of school discipline, particularly in the fleld of rhetoric, is a very 
marked feature of the medieval period, both in the Western 
Church as regards the Latin language, and at Conscancinople as 
regards Greek. 

Martial, writing soon after Agricola’s return to Rome, bouts 
that his poems were not only read by cicy idlers, but thumbed by 
the hard-boiled centurion, 'suid even Britain is said co sing my 
verses.’* Presumably he was thinking of che Roman troops in 
Btitain, rather tlian che Britons themselves. In che flisc thirty years 
of che conquest, most of the legionaries came from North Italy; in 
Martial’s day and afterwards, however, both legionaries and 
auxiliaries were drawn from many pacts of the Empire, Gaul, 
Spain, the Rhine, the Danube and even Syria, with a ptoponion 
from Britain itself in che later period. The influence of these troops 
on civilian culture was perhaps limited, for they served on che 
frontiers, noc in the new towns, But they were Latin speaking, and 
they represented die centrally organised machine that was the Roman 
Empire. They imported books from Rome, if Martial can be credi¬ 
ted, and the official gazette (arte diumd) drculaccd amongst them.* 

That Roman Britain had its bookshops is, at least, a possibiEcy. 
There is no architectural evidence; ind^, few Roman shops have 
left any trace of their wares. There is literary evidence for mar^y 
bookshops in Italy, Athens and Gaul. As we noted in the previous 
chapter, Pliny and Martial testify to che existence of bookshops 
in Lyons and Vienne.* And if in Lyons and Vienne, why noc 
in Silchesier, Vcrulam or Wroxecec, where elegant shops, some 
displaying luxuries such as Samian ware from Gaul, ate known co 
have existed? An inscribed tile found at Silchescer bears the 
Virgilian tag eontieuert 9mnts, which suggests tlut somebody there 
at least knew his ./Sneid. 

> Kenneth Jaeksoo in MtJirMl StuJiu rt Hvtor ^ J. J>. H. fvi, pp. 
85-103. 

a Martial, £p. ti.5. 

aTadnu, Ann. t6. S2. 

* PEiiy, f/. 9.11.; Martial, 7.8. 
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In she chird centuiy urian Ule ^ntx^houc the Empire began to 
dtcay. Under Sepomiuj Sererus* Imper^ policy, which previously 
had encouraged che Romanising influences of town life, transferred 
its interest to che army as the basis of ia power. Taxation, forced 
levies and currency inflation crushed the towns out of existence, 
and the urban population began to drift back to the bnd. wliere a 
self-contained existence'cn villa &rms offered more chance of 
security.^ In Briain towns such as Sildtesrer, Wroxeter and 
Verulam were deserted, or abandoned to squatters wlio knew none 
of the graces of Roman life. Forum, walls, tliearrcs and Itousts fell 
CO ruin. Sometimes, as at Wroxeter, they were never repaired. At 
Verulam, there was some recMisrrucrioo under Constantius 
Chlorm about a.d. 500, but decay had gone too far, and within 
flf(^ years Verulam was again despoiled, chough rKK entirely 
abandoned. 

This did not signify che end of RMnano-British culture, but 
merely its transference to the villa estates, which reached their 
highest standard of prosperity in die third and fourth centuries. 
For the most pare these were independent farms, occupied by 
Romanised British far mers , and producing most of what they 
needed within their own hocmdaries. The villa civilisation of these 
two final centuries has been described as a second period of 
Romanisation, apparently quite spontaneous, for tliere was no 
influx of settlers from abroad, although there may well have been 
a movement outwards fr om che abandoned towns,* 

About 500 villa site are known, nearly all in Southern and 
Eastern England. Most belonged to the corridor-rype c^mon in 
northern Europe, but some of che target and most elegant were 
built on the courtyard plan. There is no liceraiy evidence about che 
life of their inhabitano, and even the archaeologiel evidence ia 
scanty, but although they were in many ways quite different from 
che villas thac Cicero and Pliny owned, yet their furnishings and 
equipment were fine and often munificent, suggesting a com* 
plecely Romanised standard of life. The scale on which some were 

^ RMCevBcff, Srfd mtJ Eammk Himiy ^ ik Mmtn E»fin, p. 4x1; C^tng- 
wood sod Myra, «f. eit., p. 2oj. 

* Coilingvoed aid Mytta. «f. dr., p. at 
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planned, the number of cKeir rooms and colonnades* make ic more 
chan like!)' chat chey were provided with libraries. Remembering 
Haverheld's dictum chat Britain belongs geographically to northern 
Gaul and chat what occurs in one area may* therefore* be expected 
to occur in the other, ^ we can perhaps find a parallel in the life of 
fourth* and fifcK*cencury Gaul. This was of course a period when 
Western scholarship tended to move away front Rome to pro* 
vincial dries such as Milan, Carthage and Ravenna* and this 
moventenc also brought a very considerable renaissance in Gaul. 
Tltere were many Gallo*Roman university cities. Tacitus, himself 
possibly educated at Marseilles* mentions the Schools of Augusto* 
dunum, and these again became famous in the fourth century. 
There were other universities at Lyons* Ntmes, Vienne, Toulouse, 
Bordeaux, Poitiers and Narbonne. One of the most atcraccive of 
the fburch*cencury writers, Ausonius, (his MastlU is still worth 
study by travellers m chat river valley) was educated at Bordeaux 
and Toulouse, and for thirty years he caught, first as grammatkas 
and later as rhetor, ac the University of Bordeaux, where his unde 
was also a professor. In his Comntmofaiio Fr^asorvm BttrJigaUniium 
he lists twenty-five of the Bordeaux professors, of whom all but six 
were natives of the district. Bordeaux also supplied professors for 
the chairs of rhetoric at Narbonne* Poitiers and Toulouse. In the 
'little renaissance' of the fifth century* both Narbonne and Larins 
became centres of brilliant scholarship, and Narbonne in particular 
was one of the last aedve centres of Greek studies in the West. One 
of Ausonius* most famous pupils ac Bordeaux was Paulinus of 
Nola who* after a brief but successful career in the Imperial ser¬ 
vice* was baptised* together with his wife Therasia* and both 
vowed themselves to the religious life. 

Sidonius Apollinaris* the fifth-century Bishop of Auvergne* was 
perhaps a crifie pedestrian as a writer, but his letters show chat he 
lived in a thoroughly cultured society. He has many refereiKes to 
his own library, and to the villa lii»aries of his friends: particu¬ 
larly chose of Consenrius ac the Villa Occaviana* near Narbonne; 
of Magnus Felix at Narbonne; and of Tooancius Ferreolus ac 
Prusianum, in which (as we are cold) the Roman classics were 
* Havafirid, Tk Icnran Oteupalton Britain, p. 17a. 
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arranged on one aide of cbe room, and the Church Fathers on the 
other, much as the Greek and Latin collections were kept separate 
in the Roman temple libraries. Sidonius himself was much more' 
chan a scholar and a poet; he was a t«ave and resolute leader who 
guided the fortunes of the first resistance movement in Gaul 
against the invading Visigoths. One of his friends was S. Lupus of 
Troyes, who accompanied Gennanus on his first visit to Britain. 

The collocadoft of pagan and Christian writings at t\^c villa of 
Tona ncius i Uusrrata one feature of Gallo-Roniau scfKilarship, which 
was founded to a striking degree on the marriage of classical and 
orthodox learning. A natural result of this marriage was the birrh 
of heresies such as Pelagianism and Priscillianisni, which were the 
outcome of classical learning in general, and of Stoic philosopl^y in 
parricular, as seen chrou^ Christian ^res. PelagianL^m is claimed 
u British in origin; and it may be noted that some of the adherents 
of Priscillfanism. includi^ Bishop Irutancius, were exiled ro the 
Solly Isles, a.d. 3B4.' 

The renaissance mainly affected the southern part of Gaul, but 
its influence must have extended northwards to the Romanised 
areas of Nonhem Gaul aoj Britain, wherever archaeological re¬ 
mains testify CO a respect for the graces of living. We can indeed 
picture what biolog^ call a "dine’ of culture, weakening 
gradually as one travels northwards. Foe three centuries Britain had 
been the most peaceful of all the foontiec provinces, and in the 
southern part of the island, the standard of dvilisarion may well 
have remained high. 

In the flrsc quarter of the fifth century, the Roman troops and 
administrative officials were withdrawn foom Britain. It is unlikely, 
however, that there was any immediate dunge in the charaaer of 
the villa dvilisarion; the pn»babi(ity is char the villa farms, threat¬ 
ened on all sides by raid^ Pices, Saxons and Irish, as well as by 
wandering bands of peasants of the same type as the Bacaudae who 
at this rime were hensung Gaul, wck dvown back sail more on 

' Foe a diseumee of dte kUdooi between Gaol aod Bntaio in the fifth nn. 
nsy, see Mn.N. K. Chadwidi's >11017 W fai CirlffiM Cnti, 1955, 
axM her cenmbuctea to ShJia fn iM/ij iHlid i/iven. 19$^ For AuMoius and 
Paulifius see also Helen Waddell's Ik WitiAriifSMn. 
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chcii own wsources, losing gradually th« slight contacts they had 
enjoyed with the oucor world- A self-suppotring ftrm can cany on 
for a consideiable rime under such conditionSi but inevitably the 
graces of civilisation fall away and che standard of living falls. But 
the fall muse liave been gradual. There was at least some contact 
with Gaul and Rome, mainly ecclesiastical. clU the middle of the 
fifth century. By this time the Church was beginning co cake 
d^arge of the aadition of literary record, a responsibility which she 
shouldered successfully fot a thousand years. After a.V. 455, such 
civilisation as survived in tl^e western parts of Britain and in Ire* 
land was entirely due co the missionary endeavour of the Celtic 
church; and it is appropriate to add that che inspiration behind the 
Celtic Church was neither Irish nor Picrish, but Roman^British. 
If che villa civilisation of Roman Britain is to be judged by its 
fhiits, this is perluips che noblest of them. 

S. Ninian was a Romano-Bricon who in his youth made a pil¬ 
grimage CO Rome and remained there to complete his education. 
Ac the end of the fourth ccntucy he was despatched on a missionary 
enterprise co Northern Britain, and in 397 (probably a few years 
after die Wall had been abandoned) he established his Candida 
Casa, che whitewashed scone church or monastery at Whithorn, 
dedicated co $. Martin of Tours. His inEuence extended beyond 
Calloway into the Border country, and a church of S. Martin was 
founded within the fort of the Roman wail at Brampton. S. 
Ninian is said to have died in 432, but his tradition may well have 
endured almost to che time when che Irish missionaries arrived 
from Iona in che seventh century. A lace iifch-cencury Christian 
comb at Chescerholm, another fore in Northumberland, suggests 
chat his influence extended all along the Celtic settlements on the 
WaU. 

S. Ninian had several contemporaries who provide evidence of 
the standard of education in che Britain of his day. Pelagius may 
have been a heretic, but he was a culrivaced scholar with a graceful 
literary style. He spent his life wandering through che Medicer- 
ranean countries, and his Expositions of Thirtten EpisiUs of S. Pawl, 
written in Rome about 405. ranks as the earliest surviving work 
by any writer of this country. His friend and colleague Caelestius 
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was perhaps che ftrsc of the long successioo of Irish scholars who 
roamed the conrinene durir^ (he early middle ages. The Erse book 
CO have been written in Britain have been che devorional work On 

CW^rian Lift, by another cuirtved British churchman, Pasodius.^ 
More important perhaps than any of these, and equally British, 
was S. Patrick, who was bom toward the end of the fourth century 
at an unidenri£ed place called Bannavem Tabemae, near the west 
coast. Dumbarton has been claimed as his birthplace, and also Bew- 
castle in Cumberland;* but the fact char both his father and grand* 
father were deacons, and that his father was also a dtevho nrunieipalis 
or town eouncUioc, suggests that his villa farm was in the Roman¬ 
ised part of Britain, and so somewhere in tl)e West Country. Ac 
the age of fifteen he and his cwo sisters were carried off by Irish 
raiders to Antrim, where he worked for many years as a slave. 
In due course he esaped and resumed to his family, and then be¬ 
coming aware of his vocation he went south fot his training, study¬ 
ing possibly at Lerins and at Atuerre undo: S. Germanus. In 4^2 
he was conseCTated bishop, and spent die remaining thirty y«rs 
of his life in Ireland, where he had as his colleague another 
British bishop, named Palladius. During diis period he laid che 
foundations of the Celdc Church with its monastic ocganisacion, 
which a century later produced its cwo great missionary enterprises 
in Iona and in Cencrai Europe, with the lifcvaries 3^ scriptoria 
associated with them. 

S. Cermanus of Auxerre was one of che greatest of che fifth- 
century bishops of Gaul: a little earlier chan Sidonius ApoUinaris, 
and with a much more definite vocadon. Sidonius’ main interests 
were those of a country squire and a rather pedantic poet, and his 
greatest ambition was realised when his portrait was placed above 
his works in the Ulpian libnry. His own villa library probably 
contained all the standard Larin authors, and some Larin transla¬ 
tions of Greek works. S. Cemunus on the ocher hand was a high 
Imperial o ffici al in cencrai Gaul who underwent a genuine conver* 
sion at the age of for^, and became a convinced Chrisrian and a 
great teacher. He was well known in Britain, where there arc 

■ R. S. T. Kadehum. Tlr WtritUFttHLrus, 1^7. 

* M. P. Charlawgrth. Ttr iMt Fniimi, 1049.9. ao. 
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W'el7c pre-Norman dedications to him. His first visit vas in 429 
with Bishop Lupus of Troyes, some years after the Roman ad¬ 
ministration had been withdrawn, when he led a campaign against 
the Pelagians; he also rook command of the militia in a successful 
battle against the Piets and Scots. During this visit he met the 
chief magiscracc at VeruUm: a feet which suggests that Verulam 
still survived as a town with a local administration. The anti- 
Pelagian mission was equally successful, and they preached every¬ 
where, ‘filling the island of Britain with their learning and virtues'- 
In 446 the British leaders sent a friiitlcss appeal » Rome for 
military help, and in the following year they made a more success¬ 
ful appeal to S. Germanus, who paid his second visit to Britain in 
447, and is said to have found the people constant in cheir fiiidi.^ 

S. Patrick had two fellow students at Auxene, in S. Illcud and 
Paulinus, who themselves became the teachers of S- David, the 
apostle of Wales, andthefounderof the early Welsh monascic houses. 

In 45 5 the British Church accepted the date of Easter as settled 
by the Council of Arles and mo^cd by Leo 1 . That is the last 
known contact with the continent till the coming of S. Augosrine 
in 597. For a century and a half there arc no real facts to glide us. 
Under Saxon pressure, such civilisation as remained withdrew to 
the west, and, in R. G. Collingwood’s words, ‘men lived on the 
relics of Romani^ in a pervading medium of Celticism.’ The 
silence in this period is broken only by Gildas, who wrote in the 
middle of the sixth century, either in Western Britain or in 
Bntrany. Gildas' book is doc a history, but an ecclesiastical 
lamentation on the sure of Britain, Indc^ it is so violently and- 
Bridsh that it has been suggested that he was a foreigner. In any 
case his ignorance of Roman Britain is surprising. Whatever his 
fellings, his work indicates that Latin of a sort was still being read 
at this time in Celtic Britain as well as in $. Columba's Ireland. 
It shows also that memories of Roman Britain had grown dim, and 
that written records were scanty. Gildas himself says that he did 
not obtain his material feom local sources, because none had sue- 

* For S. Getmanvtf, ue Mn. Qudwiek's Pottry and liiten tQ Early ChriiHofi 
Ced, 1955* Ch. DL Many auchorides believe chac he onlygne vine to 
Bncain, 111429, the account of the second being an edio of the first. 
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vived; he obcuned his information traism^nA rfloiw, which may 
well mean from cimenc gosip in fihccany. There is nothing to 
suggest, fisr example, that he had access to any of the CMtinental 
historians of the late Empire, and any library on which he drew 
must have contained little but the scriptures, and perhaps a few 
pagan texts, such as Viigtl. There is no reason to suppose tliac any 
books ac all survived from the vi(b or town libraries of Roman 
Britain. If, as is probable, rhe town libcaries were al'ondoned in the 
third century, they would have consisted entirely of pa}>yrus rolls, 
which would have a very transitory life in our misty dimatc. Uvcii 
by the fifth century, any E>ooks in codex form would have been 
mostly Christian works. 

The sources used by the Irish monastic smpmia in the sixth and 
seventh centuries are unknown. S. Patrick himself was not a 
scholar, nor was he entirely at home in the Ladn lai^age, which 
even in his later life he wrote with difficulty. Neverrlieless, the 
impact of Latin on the Welsh lai^uage. artd even through trading 
relations on the Irish language, was so marked that abundant traces 
of it survive to this day, and the prestige of Roman administration 
remained high in Celdc Bdcain long afeer the rest of the country 
had become Saxon. We can fiurly assume, thoeforc, a tradition of 
Latin teaching at the monastic schools in Iceland and South 
Wales. The scriptorium at Iona probably confined itself to the 
scriptures and to service books of the kind chat missionaries would 
normally carry with them wltfrever they went. The Bangor scrip¬ 
torium, however, from whid) S. Columban went to found his 
chain of monasteries in central Europe, was on a difTcrenc scale, for 
it could draw on a good array of classical texts. S. CoJumban's own 
writings suggest acquaintance noc merdy with the scriptures, with 
Christian authorities such as Eusebius and Jerome, Ch^tian poets 
such as Sedulius and Prudenrius, and contemporary writers such as 
Gregoty the Great, Fommatus and Gildas. but also with pagan 
writers, such as Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Ausonius, Juvenal and 
some others.^ The isolation of the Celtic Church after 455 makes ic 

‘J. F. Kinncr, Fir J. W. Thompson, 

rk MtdirMi iJprm, Cb. IX. See also «a uf^«Muhed thou by W. G. Wheeler, 
tihrofUs in lnUnd P</m iSjJ; A BiUmgNf^Za^iJJtiintdtfofhoodOfti 19J7), 
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difliculi to ^lain the origin of these. S. Patrick and Palladius 
were certainly not the only emigrants to Ireland in the hfch cen¬ 
tury, and travellers from Armorica as well as from Britain may 
have brought books with them. The Irish Church certainly inain> 
tained contact with 5 . Ninian’s mission in Galloway, and probably 
also wirh 5 . Illtud’s houses in South Wales; while S. Cadx the 
Wise, the friend of Gildas, is said to have travelled not ordy 
through Scoclsnd and Ireland, but to Rome and Jerusalem, in 
search of instruction. Even chough formal contact with Rome was 
broken after 455 (and this is shown by the fact that news of the 
change in the date of Easter mode at the end of the fifth century 
never 1‘eached the Celtic Church), it is probable that contact still 
existed between Ireland and Armorica, where indeed many 
Britons are known to have emigrated in the fifth century. Celtic 
Armorica, though itself an isolated part of Gaul, remained under 
Roman control longer chan Britain; indeed, it was under S. 
Germanus’ adminisnacion at Auxerre in the days before his coi> 
version, and in his diocese afterwards; and it was during a mission 
to Ravenna in 448 to intercede with the emperor on behalf of 
the Armorica ns (who were under sentence for rebellion) that he 
died. 

A good case has been made for Unking the rhetorical conventions 
of early Irish literature with the Gaulish schools of rhetoric at 
Bordeaux and elsewhere; and it is known that refugees from the 
advancing Visigoths fled northwards to Armorica, Britain and 
Ireland, as well as southwards to Spain and Africa.^ Some evidence 
of intellectual contact between Gaul and Britain in the bee fifth 
century can abo be drawn from Sidonius Apoliinaris. In one letter 
(ix. 9) addressed to Bishop Fauscus of Ria (formerly Abbot of 
Lerins), be refers to a visit from the monk Riocatus, who was 
returning to Britain carrying copies of Faustus' works. It lias been 
suggseed chat both Fauscus and Riocatus were descendants of the 
British prince Vottigetn.* Another letter (viii. 6) refers to a tetjuesc 
from Hamadus, the Gaulish commander of the Clmii SHtM/iua, 

^ Mr». Chadwick, e(t., p. ^27. 5 «< aUo her chapeet ia In Ztrly 

Bfl/iihhlsmy, i9$4. 

» SluJia la Itfiy Briilsh HlAfiy, p. and Appendi*. 
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the Roman £eec still apparently opoacing on both sides of the 
Channel, for copies of Eusebius and Varro. 

Some concaa muse also have existed at the end of the fifth cen< 
tury in the time of Arthur, who as a Renuntsed Briton may have 
assumed the old dtle of ama Briiaiantm in ccenmand of a mobile 
Eeld anny with heavy cavalry in the new Roman fuhion.* And in 
the sixth cemuty, the work of Gildas, who may indeed have 
written in Armorica, suggests that contact sril! survived. 

There is, therefore, a strong probability that S. CoIuml>an’5 
library at Bangor, and the other Irish monastic libraries* of which 
less is known, drew their bo^ originally frwn the academic 
centres of Southern Gaul and perhaps also from Armorica and 
Britain. We muse assume, however, that though this link with 
Roman civilisation survived, it was too slender and uncertain to 
transmit the changes in the date of Easter to which the Celtic 
Church was not reconciled till the Synod of Whitby in 664. 

Whatever doubt there may be about the Celtic contril^cion co 
the culture of the early mid^ ages, that can be no doubt at all 
about the conmburion of Irish libratianship to the monastic 
bouses of central Europe; and one can feel equally certain that the 
library of Bangor was built on a tradici«) that had its roots in 
Roman Gaul and Roman Britain. 

^ Cellingweed ami Mfre$, «p rit., p ^aa. 

a An unpublulud theui ^ W. Q. Wheeler. bi InlcJ hr/srt lijjs A 

£a^ (Uoivtnuy ef 1 Mvfcift. Oi^ema in Librariaa- 

1957) coeeauu a uieful jummuy of ow koewledge of early Iruli monaicic 
libraries. 
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CHAPTER V 


In Saxon En^and 


J usc the historian of our libraries commonly ignores the four 
eencunes when Britain ms Roman, so also ts he temptetj co 
leap directly orer the dark period chat precedes the great Bene* 
diccine age in Norman times. In either case, he vriU thereby lose an 
important link in the unintermpeed chain of our heritage. The 
achievements of the Benedictine Rule in the twelfth century had 
their roots in the obscure and ctouHed years between Alcuin and 
Lanfmc. 

R. W. Chambers has reminded us chat ic was not the Norman 
Conquest chat made Errand part of condnencal civilisation, as 
modem historians sometimes assert. Monk Wearmouth, Jarrow 
and York had. long before this, been centres of Western European 
dvilisadon and learning. Britain had been part of the ancient 
Roman world, and in spice of a century and a half of Teutonic 
heathendom, the earlier Chrisdam^ of ^tain had been passed on 
to sanctuaries like Glastonbury. Malmesbuty and Iona. The mis¬ 
sion of Augustine meant the return of Britain to Europe.* It meant 
also the very slow and ^adual re-establishment of literacy in 
England after a period of unlettered paganism. The Saxon invaders 
were indeed pa^ns (pegeni) in every sense of die word. Like the 
German peoples described by Tadcus. they never lived in dries. 
They had no use foe towns, or for the dvilisadon which the Greeks 
and the Romans had built on the foundation of urban life. The 
few towns which may have enjoyed a nebulous condnui^ of 
occupation (such as Canterbury, Lincoln and Carlisle), have 
yielded no evidence of a conrinuity of culture. Even the abandoned 
Roman villas were ignored azid left to decay. Alone amongst the 
invaders, the Jutes of Kent and Hampshire may have been 
* R. W, Qumbos. Hmm Mtrt, I93 $. (Epilogue). 
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subject to some slight degree of Rooun influence in the Rhine¬ 
land whence they are believed to have come. By and large, how¬ 
ever, the slate had been sponged clean, and England had to scare 
afresh on its laborious journey in the direction of education and 
culture. Even in Western Britain, memories of Roman town life 
had vanished, and the Celtic Church was based on tribal terricory 
rather than on the orthodox paciem of the episcopal see witli an 
urban head^rters. 

In $ 97 i whenS. Augusdne boded in Kent with his forty monks, 
the brief isobdon of rhis country was finally t)rokci>. Vos sojite 
years there had been a Chnscian ^uccn and a I'rankish hisho}’* wor¬ 
shipping in the ruined Roman churcli of 5 . Martin, outside C.intcr- 
buty. In chat dry. which can perhaps claim a condnuiry of occupa¬ 
tion longer than any of our towns except London, S. Augustine 
founded the monastery of Christ Chu^ in a restored Roman 
basilica. It was destined by Are in 1067, and Lanfnnc began die 
building of the present cathedral three yean later. A second 
monastery, of SS. Peter and Paul, was founded outside the dry; 
chis became the modem S. Augustine’s. 

In 669 these arrived in Canterbury two fei greater men than S. 
Augustine: Theodore and Hadrian- The former was Archbishop 
dll his death in 690, and Hadrian was Abbot of SS, Peter and 
Paul. Both were scholars with a genuine knowledge of Greek. 
Theodore came from S. Paul's dty of Tarsus, and had been edu¬ 
cated at Athens, where apparenrly teaching continued in spice of 
Justinian's closure of the university in 529. In Bede’s woeds^ 

'Both of them were well read in both saaed and secular literature, 
and they gathered a crowd of disdples, and there daily flowed from 
them rivers of knowledge co water the hearts of their hearers; and 
together with the books of holy writ, they also taught them the 
arcs of ecclesiasdcal poetry, astronomy and arithmetic. A testi¬ 
mony of which is that there are still living at chis day some of their 
scholars who are as well versed in the Greek and Latin tongues as in 
their own in which th^ were bom.' 

From the seventh century onwards diere was condnuous contact 
between England and Rome; much doser contact than is some- 
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cimes c«ali«d- Many English kings, from Ina of Wcssm cc Alfred 
the Great and Cnuc, viaiced the city chat throughout this period 
remained the headquarters of Western civilisation. King Ina during 
his stay in Rome is said to have founded the hospirium on the 
banks of the Tiber for Anglo-Saxon pilgrims co the Holy City. 
This was destroyed in 847 and refounded in 85 5 by Aetlielwulf, 
who is also believed to have originated the annual payment of 
Peter's Pence. Alfred the Great spent three years of his childhood 
in Rome, where Leo IV formally dedicated him to the royal mis¬ 
sion that awaited him. The flow of pilgrims co the Eternal City 
gathered weight steadily; Cnut’s visit in 1027 was, in pare, to en¬ 
sure greater securi^ for the humbler pilgrims on their long jour¬ 
ney. Some penetrated even co Jerusalem, and the dqgWaxw 
ChnnleU cells us that Alfred sencSighelm, Bishop of Sherborne, as 
far as India, with gifts for the Malabar Clvistians; he returned 
widi gifts of jewels and spices. Though Irish influence is not co be 
ignored, the main source of monastic inspiration and of books for 
the monastic libraries was continental. In return, England exerted 
its own influence on concincncal culture, through the missionary 
work of Boniface in Germany, and the educational work of Alcuin 
at the court of Charles the Great. 

Theodore and Hadrian established a school at Cancerbuiy* which 
included the teaching of Greek, and a library which included Greek 
books. This was indeed our first English library. To this time 
also we can dace the introduction of the written records of the grant 
of land which we know as charters. They were based on the private 
charter of Roman Imperial times, and were designed to give se¬ 
curity of tenure to monastic and similar foundations. 

The best known of Theodore's pupils were AldKclm, Tobias, 

i It is jMMible chat S. Augiudne'a Schecl u Canterbury ww founded a.s. 598, 

\ yew after S. Augu»tine’a arrival. Anodier school is siud to have been fowled 
A.D. 6}! by Sigel^e; during exile in Gsul he hod become fimilcir with the 
GeulijK monaick schools, and he followed their patcem, drawing hia ceachen 
from Canceebury. This school may have been actildied w a menaieery founded 
by the Irish missiorwuy S. f una at fiurghcaicle ea lartd provided by $igeb«rt. 
liie site is uncertain, but it was net at ^mbridge as some have sxippoecd. It is 
ksMsivn that S. Felix, the Bishop of Dunwieh, was a Burgundian. Sot^schools at 
York and Rocheicer followed soon afrrr. Ses A. P. Leach. The Sehooif oj MeJUvel 
£ngUnJ, 1916. 
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Bishop of Rochester (whose Gicek learning i$ commended by 
Bede and Aldhelm) and Alblous, who succeeded Hadrian as Abbot 
of S 5 . Pecec and Paul, and gave Bede material oq Kentish history 
for his Historta EalaiastUd. Aldhelm's first teacher was the Irish 
scholar Maildubh who is said to have founded the abbey of 
Malmesbury, where fiwr centuries later William of Malmesbury 
served as librarian. After a period under Theodore, he returned to 
Malmesbury as Abbot, and later became Bishop of Sherbourne. 
Much greater than Aldhelm was another West Saxon of this 
period, S. Boniface, whose story belongs to the history of German 
rad^er chan English libraries. After training at a monastery at 
Exeter, he became head of a monastic sdwol at Nursling, near 
Winchester. Thence in 716 he set out on his great missiojiary om> 
paign in Frisia and Germany, becomis^ Archbishop of Main2 in 
732. and founding the monastery and library of Fulda in 744, 
planning it as the headquarters of Northern monascicism and a 
counterpart of Monte Cassino in Italy. His influence extended to 
the Irish fourtdadons of S. Gall and Reichenau; Englislt books 
were added to their libnries and English handwriting innoduced 
into their scriptoria. His cocr e spo^nce with his friends in 
Southern England (in which the need for bo^ is frequently 
stressed) shows good evidence of literary culture on both sides. It 
was S. ^niface's custom to carry a travelling library in die form of 
a chest of books on his journeys. On his final journey to Frisia, he 
packed a linen shroud with his bodes; and it was with one of these 
volumes that he cried to defend himself at his martyrdom. Three 
of the volumes were recovered and brought back co Fulda, in¬ 
cluding a damaged codex of the Gospels, said co have been the 
same volume char he had used as his last weapon .' Later Archbishop 
Cuthbett and a synod of English clergy decreed that S. Boniface 
should be ranked with $. Ai^usrine ai^ Gregory the Great as one 
of the three patrons of the Er^Ush Church. Tbect is no doubt chat 
much of the effectiveness of the Carokngian renaissance can be 
ascribed co the preliminary werk of the English missionaries in 
Germai^ in the early eighth century. 

Meanwhile in Northumbria the great houses of Wearmouth and 
^ See C. W. GrecDaira^'s Icmt dmifia, i9$5. 
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J^rrow bad been founded fcy Benedia Bisop, who beween 66; 
and 690 made 6ve visits to Rome, partly co obtain books and 
fumicure for ius ntw fbundadoos. In these years he built up the 
first great monastic library in Ei^land: the libcaiy which made 
possible the work c£ Bede in the following generation. Bede him* 
seif desaibes the large and noble library which the founder 
brought from Rome, and which was necessary for the edification of 
his church; he had ordered it to be kept entire and neither injured 
by neglect nor dispersed. Benedict s successor, Ceolfrich, doubled 
the library in size, and completed a purchase which Benedict had 
planned by giving a 'beautiful vol^e of the Oeographexs' to 
Aldfrith, the learned king of Northumbria, who had ^en edu> 
caced at Iona. Later Adamnan of Iona presented him with one of 
his books, and Aldhelm also dedicated a treatise to him, 10 we may 
credit Aldfrith with the first English royal library. 

Ceol^th's pupil, Bede ^ coo mighty a figure for 

summary treatment. There is no evidence chat he ever travelled 
beyond York or Lindisfame, and yet his writings show beyond 
doubt that he was bmiliar with an astonishing range of historical, 
classical and patristic literature, all of which muse have been in the 
libraries of Wcaimouch and Jarrow. The probable concencs of these 
libraries have been studied in deta J by C^. Bresde;* Bede's repuca> 
cion spread immediately through Western Eur^e and to Rome, 
and his works were being copied in condnenol scriptoria down to 
the fifteenth century. TIk fact that most of the MSS are continen> 
cal is no doubt partly due to the desouedon of English libraries by 
the Danes in the ninth century.* The monastic library tradition 
was well established in Bede s day, and he himself describes a 
numerous and n^e library ccJlectcd by Acca at Hexham. 

Bede's CWr£ ffiOory was dedicated to one of his last pupils, 
Egbert, who became Archbishop Yori:, where he founded the 
school made famous by Alcuin.* It was more than a merely religious 
seminary, for it had a wide rat^ of subjects, including the classics 

1J. W. Tbemptoa. Tk MeJlffd Iifroy, pp. J 09-12, 

* R, W. Chamben, rkLwii0T«faft^>wiM?£nfl«d, 1925. 

* This was a s«euUr «uhedn] sched. lo ocigii^ faia d er map have been 
PauJimiS, the first bufaep. Leadi, sf. rif; p 
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(apecially Virgil), the sciences, ares and granunar. The library was 
established by Egbert's successor, Aechelberc. Alcuin began 
teaching in the school in 767, and became its headmaster in 77S- 
Some time during these years he wrote the carmen which includes 
the welUknown hexameters describing the library and its conrents. 
He had good reason ibr his pride, fv it must have been the best 
equipped library in Western EuropCi outside Italy; irs nearest 
rivals would have been Wearmouch and Jarrow, and perlwps 
Malmesbury. The sclwoJ and irs library fiou^ied till tlic middle 
of clie ninth century.^ 

Alcuin joined the court of Charles chc Crear in 78,4, and tlic 
rest o£ his life belong to France rather than ro England. Just as S. 
Boniface brought English books to the Fulda library, so Alcuin 
replenished die library of S. Martin of Tours widi books from 
York. Alcuin himself was undisonguished both as a sclwlar and a 
writer, but he was beyond doubt a ^ear teacher. To read his works, 
or the works of the ocher teachers of (his period such as Rabanus 
Maurus of Fulda, is to realise the elementary and childish sim< 
plici^r of the pupils ch^ were dealing with. Europe had sunk 
abcu^y into a ^ugh ci ignorance and illiceracy, but in every 
generation there were a few padent souls to keep the light of 
knowledge bumu^. 

Alcuin's contemporary Nennius, dw Welsh chronicler wlio is 
thought CO have dourished about 800, b as ed his Histcria Britionum 
mainly on Gildas, but he apparently had access also to Jerome’s 
Eusebius, Prosper and Isld^, ogether with certain Icisli and 
Northern annals. His method was ihe uncritical one of assembling 
all the traditions and legends be could by hands on; T have', he 
says, 'made a pib of everything I have fixmd'. He seems to liavc 
heard nothing of Bede, but his chronicle suggests that libraries of 
some sort existed in Wales at this rime, and that contact with 
schobrs in Ireland and Scotland was still being maintained. 

Alfred the Great (849-901) was faced in England by the same 
darkness chat Alcuin had found in France a century earlier; and he 
sec himself not only to gather round him a drele of scholars as 

^ Leach (tf. rH., p. 64) erfea m a lecta hen Lupoa of 0 the Abbec 

of York, t. 850, asking (be bocis, mHuHing a copy of Quindlisn. 
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Charles the Great had done, but to attempt in England the educa¬ 
tional teforms that Alcuin had instituted in France, His own pic¬ 
ture of the state of England is given in the letter to Bishop Wet- 
ferch of Worcester, prefixed to his translation of Gregoiy^s Cura 
Paswalis. Here he suggests that the trouble was due, not so much 
CO the lack of books, as to plain ignorance of the Latin in which the 
books were wriccen. He looks back to the time 

'when men came from oversea in search of wisdom and irtf crviction, 
which we should now have to get from thence if we would lave 
cliem.. . - Few rhere ace on this side Humber who understand the 
English of their service, or can transUte a letter from Latin, nor ace 
there many, I know, beyond Humber mote learned, ... I cannot 
remember one south of Thames when I first began to reign- God 
Almiglicy be thanked that we have any teaching among us now .,. 

I remembered how I had seen, before the land was ravaged and 
burnt, how its churches stood filled with treasures and books, and 
with a multitude of His servants, but they had very little know¬ 
ledge of the books, and could noc understand them, for they were 
not written in their own language.’ 

Later he adds chat chough the knowledge of Latin had decayed, 
yet many could read English, So he outlines his plan for the trans¬ 
lation of Latin works into English, and the educanon of 'all chc 
youdi in England of free men rich enough to devote themselves to 
it, first in Bn Jish, andlacer i n Latin for those destined for high office’. 

It seems likely that Alfred undctcscimated the learning of 
Mercia at least, for four of the scholars at his court were Mercians, 
including Bishop Werferch and Plegmund, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury- Tliree others of his dtcle came from overseas: Grimbald, a 
monk from Sc. Bertin's at Sc. Cmer, a Saxon named John who was 
sec in charge of the new monastery at Adielney, and Asscr, (ecm 
S. David’s, who became his friend and biographer, helping him 
with his Latin studies, and with his translation of Gregory, 
Otosius, Bede ar>d Boethius, all of which were rendered into the 
untried medium of English prose. To Alfred’s rei^ we owe the 
beginning of chc Angl^Saxcn ChnnUU in its existing form; the 
earlier part was possibly based on a sec of West Saxon annals in 
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Lacui. This gr«AC rudonal uodertAking was um^ue among the 
literaiy records of ics rime. 

From S. Benedkt's day to the coming of the tmiversiries in che 
rhineencK cencury, an educational programme meant inevirably 
the foundation of monastic houses widi schools and libraries 
attached to them. Alfred founded at least rwo houses: one at 
Shaftesbury for women, and one at Ad>dney for men. His own 
daughcer became the first Abbess of Shafce^uy. There were no 
English tecruiu fot the Arhelncy house, and ic began with foreign 
monks under John the Old Saxon. A third house planned by Alfr^ 
was established by his son Edward, with Grin^bald as its abhor. 
None of these lasted long, though che Shsfresbuiy nunneiy sur¬ 
vived till ^chelstan's day.^ 

By the time of S. Dunstan's birth in 909, organised monastic life 
had practically disappeared in England. Cathedrals such as Win¬ 
chester and Worcester were served by secular communities of 
clerUi, of which only a small proportion were priests, and even 
these seem to have been living in a regteccably lax w^. When S. 
Oswald went to Wcccester he found there a 'family' of seventeen 
clerks, including two priests and one deacoo. At Glastonbury a 
secular school survived, ruled probably by a lay abbot or local 
thegn; ic soil attracted Irish schedars, and there were books in its 
library which S. Dunscan muld pro6c. 

^theistan, the grandson Alfred, reigned from 92$ to 929, 
and this period saw at least the beginning of che great monastic 
revival ar^ reformation of the tench century. wCchelstan's court 
was a migratory insritution. but ic was notable noc only on account 
of its magniEcence (which was ^mous chroughouc Eiirope) but be¬ 
cause there is che first certain evidence chat a permanent writing 
o£ce was accached to ic a body of clerks engaged in che collection 
of revenues and the prepararion of charters in formal Latin to per- 
pecuace che record of ro)^ grants or confirmations of land. The tradi- 

^ There appeals to be no ceroin eridoKe of adtooU at Wiodwster or ebewhere 
ia Alfred's tune. Thee m b l ia h mea t of K fo n g hoM awah collegate churehts and 
schools by ^chdOsed (d. r. 91S) as Tafnwo^ Warwick. Scafiord and Bri^- 
aorth is however ptoUble, as^ ^ i&belstaa at Bendep. Ripon and Chener>l^ 
Smet is cemin. See Leach, sp. dr.,p79. 
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tion of an EngUih royal library daces back co Alfred, and perhaps 
to Aldfrith, but ^Echelaran was a collector of books and relics on a 
relatively grand scale, and his gifts to the communities at Cancer* 
bury, Bach and Winchester are recorded; the >&cKeIscan Psalter 
was given by him to the Old Minster at Winchester. 

S. Dunstan was educated at Glastonbury, and when his uncle 
Acl«Im, the Bishop of Wells, became Archbishop, he accom¬ 
panied him to Canterbury and was introduced to j^thelscan’s 
court. He became in due course a monk, and later, with Hs friend 
j€thelwoId, a priest; and after -€thclstan*s death he was chief 
adviser to the young King Edmund, who made him Abbcc of 
Glaston- There, with his brother Wulfric and with ^thclwold, he 
began to rebuild and reform the abbey, introducing a discipline 
that was strict, though not of the full Benedictine partem. Under 
his rule, which lasted for fifteen years, che abbey ^camc famous 
as a grcac teaching institution; indeed it was the only school of true 
monastic lift in England, and a training ground for the abbots and 
bishops who were to lead the coming revival. In addition the abbey 
was at this time not ordy the repository of che national treasury, 
but the national record office in which ^ royal charters and deeds 
were kept. 

In 955 ihctc was a reaction against S. Dunstaa's influence, and 
he was driven into exile, finding refuge ac the religious bouse of 
Blandinium in Ghent- About the same time, the ocher great figure 
in the English revival, S, Oswald, having become dean of tl« 
secular community at Winchester, was so scandalised their 
mode of lift that he turned his back on it, crossed the Channel and 
entered the oommuni^ at Fleuty wich che avowed object of 
learning che pure Benedictine rule. To Fleury also 5 . j^chelwold, 
now Abbot of Abingdon, sene one of his monks, Csgar, with che 
same purpose- The origin of che movement for Benedictine reform 
was French, and these three were mainly responsible for its intro¬ 
duction in England. 

The original rule of S. Benedict was designed for a simple com¬ 
munity of uninstrucced lay monks, mostly agricultural labourers, 
in central Italy- It provided foe about four hours in the day to be 
devoted to services, che epus BH, a similar petiod to reading and 
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m«ditacLon, And che ttst to manual woric. The du^ of reading 
involved necessarily che du^ of copying manuscripcs, and on these 
two primary functions che whole edifice of monastic librananship 
is built. By che eighth century the manual work was being carried 
cue increasb^ly bf lay servants, and still greater emphasis was 
being placed on the senptonuen and library. The first great revision 
of the rule was the of 5 . Benedict of Aniane, the 'second 
founder’, and was confirmed by a Coundl in 817 under Louis the 
Pious; bur the break-up of the Empire made it impossible to re* 
organise ai>d centralise the Benedictine ^cem, and the movejnent 
lapsed. The refixmadon made a fresh start at Ouny. which was 
founded in 910. Cluny was goverrked from c!)e start by the 
Customs of S. Benedict of Aniane, and ic was, moreover, given 
direct papal protection. Its second abbot, Odo (927-41), was more 
chan anyone else responsible che spread of che reformed 
discipline. Odo, who was not only a great abbot but a good Virgi lian 
scholar and a founder of schools at Liige, Piietms, Paris and 
Metz, reorganised many houses in France and Italy, including 
Fleucy on che Loire, where S. Oswald was a monk. Two ocher 
movements reform ran a parallel but independent course: one 
among houses in Lmaise, and che ocher inspired by Gerard of 
Brogne, who studied at che monastery of S. Denys sit Paris and 
founded or reformed many houses, including Blandinium (where S. 
Dunscan spent his exile) a^ $. Bertin’s at St. Omer, from which the 
existing monks were expelled, finding a refuge as the abbey of Bath. 

In 957 S. Dunstan was recalled to become Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. S. Oswald also recumed ro che see of Worcester, and S. 
^C^elwold became Bishop of Winchester. At Wincliescer che 
secular clerks were fmbly replaced by monks from Abingdon; 
and a similar, though more gradual, change was effect^ at 
Worcester.^ S. Oswald founded che small house of Weschuty-on- 
Tcym, and che much larger one of Ramsey; and many others were 
restored or reformed, including Ely. Peterborough, Thomey, 
Malmesbury and Bath. Kit^ Edgar, who had recalled S. Dunscan, 

^ Th« Mcuhr clcrka wen apearefuiy allowed to nsoin ac Canwrbiuy. 
Bedxnex, i too, deeaibeetheoLa Suea f a the d r a l, | tefular kK opI ip 
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died in 975, and ac some date before his death there was held the 
imporunt Synodal Council of Winchester, at which the hgularis 
Owof^ia was issued. This was a revision of the Benedictine Rule 
drawn up by S. ^thelwold, probably with S. Dunsran’s active 
help, and it was intended as a basis for discipline at all English 
liouses. Its distinguishing feature is the daily prayers for the royal 
family, especially the King and Queen who respectively were 
regarded as patrons of the houses for men and women, and it plays 
an important part in the unification of England and in the com¬ 
plete co-operation of Church and State throughout the councry. 
Tlie reformed Benedictine discipline, instituted at Cluny in 910, 
held sway for two or three centuries, growing gradually more and 
more elaborate, till che Cistercian reaction came in the twelfth 
century under Stephen Harding and S. Bernard of Clairvaux. when 
a fresh return was made to the purity of the original rule. 

The Kegularis Cmcer^ia brought a renewal of close contact be¬ 
tween the English and continental houses. This period also saw che 
introduction of Caroline minuscule wricings into this country, 
where it assumed ics special English characceisdcs. The Bene- 
dictional of S. .t^chelwold and the Bosworth Psalter (probably 
written for S. Dunstaii's use at Cajitetbucy) belong to this rime, as 
does the Exeter Book in che older insular hand. The Re^ularit Cen- 
corJia does not refer directly to che monastic library, but it directs 
that the iMio and rruiltuie are to be carried out in che cloister at che 
customary times in che Benedictine horarium. The hours devoted 
CO lutlo included writing and illumination of che cype chat made 
che Winchester school f^ous, and rhe main times for this were 
before Sext and after None. It was one of che duties of che Hrei^ 
che brother appointed to patrol che cloister, to confiscate books 
which had been left there on his rounds after Compline; these 
were exhibited next day ac Chapter.' 

The end of the tenth century is marked by che work of at least 
three distinguished scholars at English houses. The most learned 
of che Pleury monks. Abbo. taught ac the school at Ramsey for 
two years, and one of his pupils was fiyrhtferth. who later became 

'Don Thomas S}inonds, hguUfb Cinnriii, J95}; J. Arminge Robiiwon, 
76 < TtmttfJS. DuMtJt, 192 
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head of the school. He »ras a nuthotutidan and scienrisc of a 
surpnsing calibre for his age; his rlassica) learning suggests, more> 
over, chac Rams^ posses^ no mean library. His best known 
work is his commentary oo Bede's four amonomical and mache- 
maeical ercadses. The third scholar of this time was JBiiric 
Grammaticus, pupil and biogra^>er of S. iCthelwold, and abbot 
probably of Eyn^iam. He was the author of school books,' in¬ 
citing a grammar dedicated to che boys of England, but he is 
chiedy famous for his homilies and scripeufal translations into 
Anglo-Saxon, and for his slightly unorthodox views on rraiosub- 
stantiation which seem to luve been accepted by the English 
church authorities of his day. These ratunlly caught the attention 
of Archbishop Parker in post-Reformabon times, and /Elfrtc's 
Pttrifli Homily was indeed one of the first productions in tl« series 
of Anglo-Saxon works printed for him by John Day to strengthen 
the case for the eontinui^ of Ecdcsia Ar^cana. -^Ifric’s homilies 
were compiled and rendered into En^ish for the benefit of the 
many who in che elerench cenany found Larin unintelligible; 
there was little go^ lighr, iClfric explained, for any except such 
as could read Larin, save what was contained in King Alfred's 
translations- It is important to note that some of-€lfric’s works, 
especially the lives of the saints and translations from che Bible, 
were definitely written fee laynxea. This was a period of rapid 
monastic extension, and we can infer that laymen as well as clerics 
were in some degree being educated at che monastic schools. The 
abbocs of as many as eighteen Ei^lish houses are known to have 
attended ^thelted’s court towards the end of the tenth century. 
Most of these were in the south and east; in the north there were 
none at all. S. Wilfrid's house at Ripon had feiled, and even by 1066 
there were no monasteries north of Crowland and Burton on Trent. 

In the eleventh century England drew still closer to the con- 
dnent; che Norman Conquest indeed began many years before 
2066. The stream of pilgrims to Rome was increasir^ and as has 

‘ The «ho<a books were * ttsodadoo of P 6 aaMa\ 1 t 
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been mentioned, Cnuc himself journeyed cherc in 1027, partly to 
attend the coronation of the Holy Roman Emperor, and partly co 
ensure greater security for the humbler pilgrims. On his way he 
distributed rich gifts to the monasteries he passed. These may well 
have included English service books, for several are known to have 
been sent abroad at this time; benediccionaries from Ramsey and 
the New Minister went to Eleury and Rouen, and a Peterborough 
sacramenrasy went co Cologne, whence ic was later brought back 
byEaldred, Bisliopof WinJiescer. 

Ac the time of the Conquest there were about sixty religious 
houses in England, all independent and all following the Benedic¬ 
tine rule. Many were clustered round the Severn valley, where 
scholarly traditions had been preserved since Al&ed's day, and 
where S. Wulfstan was now bishop at Worcester. The monasteries 
of Normandy, which at this time were at the height of their fame 
and prosperity, supplied many abbots and bishops co the English 
church. The foundation of the first houses in the north, however, 
was due to the tSoits of two English monks who set out from the 
abbey of Evesham, with their vestments and their library carried on 
the back of an ass. Whitby was restored, and the new house of S. 
Mary at York was opened about 107S. Jarrow and Wearmouch 
were reopened, and with the help of monks hom these two houses, 
a monastic community was re-established at Durham under the 
Norman bishop William de Sc. CarUef, who also built a great part 
of the cathedral. He gave many books co the monastic library, and 
its firsc fragmentary catalogue is wrinen on the first folio of a 
Bible which was one of his gifts. 

The greatest of the Norman religious leaders was, however, 
Lanfrane. Greek influences from Conatancinople were now strongly 
making themselves felt, and in Italy there was increasing contact 
with the Greek world; Greek as well as Latin was being used in 
the services at S. Peter’s in Rome. Both Lanfrane and his successor 
Anselm had felt the impact of this new influence, and had at least 
some knowledge of the Greek language. Lanfrane was a lawyer 
from Pavia who, impressed by the contrast between his secular 
learning and his celigious ignorance, entered the Norman house of 
Bee, where he in due course became prior and head of the Abbey 
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school. In 2070 William brought him to Cancsrbury as his right- 
hand man in the buildii^ of the new nation and the new national 
church. At Caaurbuiy he compiled the Memtstu Cwtstitutions 
which bear his name, primarily fbc the community of his 
Caihednl of Christ Church, but they served alfft as a general guide 
CO English Benedictine practice. They were based in pare on the 
Customs of Cluny as revised in 1067, and they thus replaced the 
^jgularis CoruordU of S. Dunstan's time. They give a complete and 
detailed picture of English monastic life at cIk beginning of clie 
great Benedfctme period. 

The careful directions for the annual redisthburion of books on 
the first Monday of Lent have often been quoted. This took place 
in Chapter, and the librarian (afmanitf in Bernard of Cluny, eustes 
Uhfonm in Lanfnnc) is instruct to have all the books, oclw than 
those issued the previous year, amr^ed on the carpet. The pro¬ 
ceedings begin with the reading of the passage in dw rule regarding 
the observance of Lent, and a sem>on, after which the librarian 
reads out the list of books issued to the brethren the previous year. 
Each brother on hearing his name returns his book, and if he is 
conscious that he has not read the book in full, he confesses his 
fault prostrate and asks for pardon. Then a new distribution of 
books is made and a new last compiled. These directions have been 
deed as revealing the narrow compass of the monastic library if all 
the books could be assembled on a carpet, and the limited part it 
played in the daily life of the brethren. It seems dear, however, 
from Bernard of Quny that the books on the carpet were a de¬ 
liberate selection, corr^ponding to the number of the brethren, 
One such list has survived, containing sizty-fbur titles and the 
names of the reapiencs. Most of the vdumes were long treatises, 
such as S. Augustine’s De Trinitate, Isidore's Etymeltfiu and Euse¬ 
bius's HiitorU Eultsiestka. The daiice was, howevet, adjusted to 
the redpient’s abilides, and Brother Henry received the Book of 
Kings, and Stephen (who perhaps found reading difficult) was 
merely handed his own psaltcr.i It should not be imagined chat 

»D«n David Kiwwk*. Tit MM«rfe dnaitwtmu ^ 1951, pp- lo, 
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this Annual dissibudon oxnpnsed all the study carried out by the 
brethren. Those eng^ed on special tasks would ha?e access ro the 
library as ofcen as might be necessary. 

The care of the lilvary was usually placed in the hands of the 
Cantor ct the Precentor, who was also responsible for the service 
books used in the church, for die archives of the house, (ts registers 
and necrology and for the official seal. Luifranc. describing the 
duties of the Cantor, notes char he has charge of all the books of 
the house, and has them in his keeping, if his interests and learning 
are such as to fit him foe this task. As a result the Precencor ofcen 
developed into the annalist or dvomcler; Eadmer, Symeon of 
Durham and William of Malmesbury are examples.^ 

Tlie monastic horarium in Lanfranc's period assigned about five 
periods each day, both in the summer and winter timetable, to 
study, calk and ocher tasks in the cloisters, the main period for 
reading being in the afternoon. There would also be reading aloud 
in the refectory, and during casks in the cloisters. The only 
reference whidt Lanfranc makes to manual labour directs che 
Cantor to arrange for such reading during casks, either by himself 
or by one of the children: by che eleventh cenewy, all laborious 
work had been passed over to che servants of che house. 

This, then, is briefly the stage which die monastic library reached 
in the greater English houses at tbe beginning of che Norman 
period. The important period of the chroniclers was sail to come. 
Though the inspiracion for r efo r m and reorganisati^ came largely 
from France and Normandy, the foundations had been laid in 
earlier centuries by S. Columba and Bede and Alfred and S. 
Dunscan; and che Anglo-Saxon traditions of che English Souses sur¬ 
vived far into che Norman period. The libraries and scriptoria of 
che Benedictine houses of later days played their part in preserving, 
re-copying, and transmictiDg to future generations, not only che 
texts of classical paganism,*buc die great works of Anglo-Saxon his- 

^ At du Neman secular ochei^ib tbe scboolraastec (later cenned che 
chaneeller} mi^u also be (be tibciriao. This was (he ose at S. ^ul*e, t. I Ill. 
A. F. LeacK e^e<r.,p. iio. 
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xocf, biography and theology which the Elizabethan antiquarians so 
anxiously scrore Co reassemble horn the wreckage of the suppressed 
monasteries. 

The stocy of Anglo-Saxon libraries lude with the men¬ 

tion of cwo quite new forms of literary r ecord at the beginning of 
the Norman period. The first is the Eayeux tapestry, which is in 
effea a coniemporaiy pictorial chronicle oi strip cartoon of che 
conquest, with occasional Latin captioos sudi as Hie Hmi^ 
inte^rus at.^ The second, and more important, is the Domesday 
Book of 1086, a mciooal economic surr^ which was unique for 
ics dme. Ic forms a prelude to the loi^ senes of English charter, 
patent and close rolls; no comparable survey was attempted rill the 
Hundred Rolls of Edward I. The clerical work involved in che 
tabulation and analysis of the returns is a tribute to che efiiciency 
of the French dvil service which was responsible for its production, 
and it has been said chat che woric was as ccenpeccnc and accurate as 
thac of any modem govemment deparnnenc working with all che 
apparatus of card indexes and ^ pe wri ter s A The survey was pre¬ 
served in the Treasury ac Winchester, which thus replaced Glaston¬ 
bury as che nacional record office. 

* See 7 k 3 ^nx fay Sir Fnok Scenten, : 9 y 7 . 
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CHAPTER VI 


Colonnade and Cloister 


N o man who atudiea the Hstocy of clas$iol and medievaJ 
libraries am fail to notice the fact that in both periods 
die colonnade or cloister forms a conspicuous feature of 
their archiceccure. Two questions arise at once: what was the pur> 
pose of this special feature chat so rccornmended itself to librarians 
over so long a period? And was the monastic cloister directl)' 
descended from the classical colonnade? 

Lee us first of all record the ^cts. The typical imticu clonal 
library of classical times appears to have consisted of a series of 
store-rooms fitted with eiclw pigeon-holes or cupboards in which 
the rolls were kept, and a range of covered walks where they were 
consulted by teaders. It was not usual for books to be both stored 
and read in the same room, but we have no knowledge of how the 
reader obtained the books from the stem. Nor do we know what 
seeps were taken co prevent books being taken away ftom the 
library. This was indeed usually prohibit^ an inscription found 
at Trajan's library in Athens explicitly forbids ie,^ chough the 
colonnade system may well have made the rule difiiculc to enforce. 
A letter from Marcus Aurelius to his tutor, Pronto, suggests that it 
was necessary to lubricate the wheels in ^er to gee books out of 
the Palace Library of Tiberius.* The story recorded by Aulus 
Gellius about a book which was <^tained from the library at 
Tibur* is of little help, because the incident may have taken place 
within the temple prednets. 

The earliest example of such a colonnade was at Aristotle's 
Lyceum in Athens, founded about 335 t.c., where it formed so 
striking a feature of the college that his school of philosophy 

* Hespmt, 1936.5.4(-a. * Prooto, . 4 ^ K Cte. 5. 
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Pmpacetics) took theu name fnxn it. It was from the library at the 
Lyceum that Demetrius of ^lalerum drew his mspiradon f^r the 
great library at Alezaodria. Demetrius was himself an old student 
of the Peripaccdc school. While goremoc of Athens (318-07 E*C.) 
he had helped Theophrastus to purchase an estate for the school 
and CO endow iq and when a few years later he arrived in Alex- 
andna, his head was foil of ideas as to how a philosopher-king 
could organise the scholarship and learning of liis kingdom. Tl)e 
result was the famous Museum and Libracyi with irs colonnade 
and its seats and irs great refectory for the research fellows.^ When, 
S(cy years later, Ptolemy HI founded the Senpeum with irs 
'dau^cer library' (as Epiphanius termed ic^, the great colonnaded 
court of the temple of Secapis and Isis had the canple proper at its 
northern end, utd the lilnaiy at the southern ei^ undtf a vast 
marble staircase. The library rooms were builr in a trench cut from 
the rock, and were heated by a hot air furnace; we may guess, 
therefore, that these were score-roonu, and dut the colormades 
were used for reading.* 

The library at Pergamum was for long fomed as the rival of the 
Alexandrian library. In fact it was proUbly oa folly established 
ciLl d\e dme of Eumenes M. a clear century afoer the foundation of 
Ptolemy's Museum. The surviving remains suggest that the court 
of the temple of Athena had on its northern and eastern sides a two- 
storied cloiscer, and chat the upper story of the cloister led to four 
rooms used by the library.* Th^ from cheir small size (die largest 
had space for leas than zo,ooo rolls) must have been little but 
Store-rooms, chough one contained a statue of Athena and a series 
of plaques inscribe with the names of great writen, belonging pos¬ 
sibly to the portrait buses whidi often orcumenced libra¬ 

ries. They can, therefoec, have ftwned only a fraction of the storage 
accommodation needed by any rival to the Alexandrian Museum. 
The temple ar>d library were soil new when in 168 B.c., Crates of 

^ Smbo, 27. i.l. 
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Millos, cbe had of che Pogamene School, visited Rome, and 
when the Macedonian Royal Library was brought back to Rome 
after the battle of Pydna. Ac Rome, the Occavian Ubracy was 
adapted by Augustus Iram a temple buck by Qutnrus Mecelliu, 
who had foughr at Pydna and may well have known the Pergamene 
temple. All the Roman temple libnries of which we have any 
knowledge were equipped with coloncudes. Tlie siting of the Greek 
and Latin department of the Octavian Ltlvary. close co the colon* 
nnded temple court, is clearly described by Clark.' The Palatine 
Lil)nry, also founded by Augustus, followed a very similar plan. 
Tlie Ulpinn Library repeated the same general arrangement. TIus 
library survived well into Christian days, and as late as a.d. 455. 
Sidottius Apoliinaris, Bishop pf Auvergne, describes liow his own 
statxie was erected in the Ulpian portico between the Greek and 
Latin libraries.* Both these departments were small, measuring 
only 60 by 45 ft., which again indicates chat they must have been 
mainly storage rooms. Nevertheless, it is evident chae the public 
had <^ect access to them, for a reference in the U^snrU 
directs actendon to a particular volume bound in ivoiy in the sixth 
press (in in enurro stxre h'^rmi 

Let us cum now to monastic days. The typical conventual plan of 
the Benedicdne period provides for a great churdv with the sub* 
sidiary buildings ranged round a doiseer garth at one side of it. In 
England the doisters would usually be on the south of the church, 
which CO some extent sheltered thim from the weather. Along the 
eastern walk of the cloister garth, the south transept of the cliuroh 
would lead co the vestry, chapter house and parlour, and this pro* 
cecced comer of the cloisters would be used for library purposes. 
The books (other than chose needed for special purposes in the 
church, refectory and school) were housed either in presses in the 
cloister itself, or in a smaU score*room opening off it. In a few 
cases, some of the arched bays of the doister were fitted with 
carrels for individual stiidy. The individual cells in the Dorcor 
were in some houses equipped with a reading desk under the 

' J.W. Qaxk. TkCtrrtfBMls, 1901. p. ij. 
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window, where at least some prince study was earned ouc; and in 
the fifreench cencusy, special library rooms were installed at Dur¬ 
ham, Sc. Albans, and Canterbury. 71 >ese were, howerer, compara- 
ci7ely bee developments, and chrou^wuc che Benedictine period 
the cloister remained che normal place for teaching and reading. In 
a very real sense it was the heart and centre of che life of the whole 
monastery. Here to^ place all che communal acevities of the 
house: not merely reading and wridng, buc the internal adminis¬ 
tration of the communi^» che insmtcdon o( the novices and much 
of che permitted convenadon and recreation. Ir>deed, che words 
'cloister' and 'religious life' are often interchangeable. And to die 
medieval mind, the term 'cloister' suggested inevitably 'books': 
rlMOtfum siru srmeria ut fHui nutrwm sint amint»r{9. 

Is it possible then thac che monastic doiscec was a lineal descen¬ 
dant of the classical cdonoade? No certain answer can be given, 
but it is improbable thac thoe was any conscious imitadon of 
cbssical models in the design of the monasde cloister. It is more 
likely chat che same drcumscances and che same needs chanced co 
produce similar results. 

It is imporcanc co remember that the colmnade was a prominenc 
architectural feature of almost all classical buildings of any size, tc 
is very commonly assodated with temples and basilicas, either as 
art internal or external feature, and its ose fx cempb libraries (as at 
AlexaDdria and Pergamum) may well have ben aeddentd in 
origin. It is common again in all coUegiace or corporate buildings 
such as che Atrium Vestae in Rome. Ae police barracks ac Osda 
and at che garrison headquarters of permanent military stations. It 
appears also in the atrium and peristyle of the brga Rwian vilbs; 
and !C may be noted that while the private vUb library would be 
kept in a small store-room, a sheltered comet of che colomude 
would normally be used for reading. There were quite obvious 
reasons for che popularity of this (tm of archiceccure. No other 
method gives such welcome shelter from hoc sun and cold wind. 
Nor b the plan found only in classical buildings. The Great 
Mosque ac Mecca, for example, is an open co ur y^ surrounded 
by four walb, each iBo feet long, with an arched colonnade down 
each side and a canvas eactnsiop co give extra procecci«i for the 
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crowds; the shrine, ssnccuary and granite pulpic stand in the centre 
of che ccur^ard. Gibbon sure!)' did not understand the reason for 
this feature when he expressed himself as shocked by che window¬ 
less rooms of Diocletian's palace, which he described as 'repugnant 
to our modern notions of taste and conveniency'.^ 

Both Greeks and Romans were intensely social in all they did. 
They were never so happy as when walking and talking with their 
friends, and they lived in a genial climate where for a great prt of 
the year it was pleasanter outdoors than in closed rooms. They 
rarely spent long hours in solitary study. There were indeed few, 
if any. scholar-recluses among them. Although they all knew theic 
country’s literature perhaps better dun we know ours, their study 
of philosophy and rhetoric (which made up the normal academic 
curriculum) was a matter of lectures and debate rather than private 
reading. 

Nevertheless, procecrion both from the weather and from in- 
cruders was needed. Although glazed windows were in use in 
Roman dmes, they were never large enough to light a hall of any 
size. Nor would the lamps in common use have been of much 
value for reading in a large and probably dark hall. These facts 
alone would have made the provision of anything like the British 
Museum Reading Room out of che question in classical rimes. 
Trajan’s library at Athens (che only institution where we know the 
times of opening was open in daylight only, from che first hour 
CO che sixth, chat is, from dawn to midday. 

If, therefore, protection, security, privacy and light were re¬ 
quired. what was more natural chan to turn che eyes of che house 
inwards, presenting blind walls to the outer world, and enclosing a 
colonnaded courtyard sheltered from wind and rain, and warmed 
and lit by che sun at least on two sides. Even in northern climes, or 
in che Roman winter, the sunny side of che court would often be 
warm enough for scrolling, and light enough for reading. The 
courtyard plan, with covered ways, gave easy access from one point 
CO another, and easy defence against enemies. This basic plan is 
met with wherever the Romans penettated- The Romano-Bridsh 
villas show eirher this courtyard plan, or alternatively, a corridor 

onJFdU, Ch. xni. 
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plan with ft TOftodah. The courtyard system has such obvious 
advantages that ic was ytapred for many types of building in the 
middle ages and in more recent days. It on often be seen in the 
medieval forciBed manor house, in the alleges at Oxford and 
Cambri^ (which in some cases were dire^y adapted from 
monastic buildings), in many large Renaissance mansions such as 
Sir Thomas Gresham's Ihsc Royal Exchange, and in the large 
humihouse with its outbuildings grouped round a central yard. 
Indeed, this general arrangement of farm buildings has persisted 
with little interruption fron the dme of d)e Roiiiano-Ericish 
vilia-farm to the present ds^, chough die covered ways may be 
missing or only present in part, in the f^m of open dieds. Tlie 
conrinuicy of the cour^vd partem in farmhouses is revealed 
clearly by two illustrations given by M. S. Briggs in his Eit^isb 
FarmboHH (1953), first of a reconsauccion of the Roman villa ac 
Chedworth, near Ctreocesrer, showing its colonnades, and second, 
of the large moaced &rmhouse of Markenfield Hall, near Ripon, 
built between 1310 and the sixteench ceotuty. 

The 'tows' at C h es t er and perhaps some ocher medieval towns 
were intended not, of murse, for readers of books, but to shelter 
pTomenaders and sheppers. Lydgace, in The Tny Bod, called them 
'alurcs' and ‘deambulacwies'.* Though they occur at Chester, clicy 
are medieval, not Roman. But Roman shops did in take advan* 
uge of the colonnades in much the same w^. Martial writes of a 
bookshop in the ArgiJetum where che pillars were plastered with 
advermemencs of poeccy: scriptis fottihta htite a tnde rotii.^ 
Nevertheless, the links i^iich prove its direct descent from 
Roman times are missing. The monastic plan was first formulated 
in Gaul and Italy, buc there is nothing to show chac ic was de¬ 
liberately based on classical models. We can guess that the de¬ 
signers were familiar with che Roman colonnade and ics uses; 
indeed it muse have fivmed one of che most conspicuous features 
of che Roman buildup chac were still, in early medieval days, 

' Defoe (r»»r flmtl EuftmJ mi Wdii) did not appro?e of die rows « Cheutf, 

eottfidetiDg th» they added nothing to die bcaa^ of dK dty. indeed »emd 

only eo moke ic look old ud ugly. 

•fy. 1.117. 
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chickly scatceced over Italy and Southern Fnnce. Ic is indeed 
probable chat the ruins of Roman colonnades were sometimes 
appropriated for the building of religious houses. This was done^ 
for example, at Cluny, where Odilo was Abbot from 994 to 1049. 
Odilo is said cc have found Cluny wood and left ic marble. Roman 
columns of marble were sought ouc and brought by water up the 
Rhdne and the Sndne to adorn rhe new cloisters ac Cluny.' Three 
centuries earlier, Benedict Biscop had, according to Bede, built his 
new foundation of S. Peter's, Wearmouth, 'in the Roman style', 
using masons and glaauers from Gaul. Benedict had made many 
journeys to Rome, and was fimiliar with chc Roman atchiccecurcof 
Gaul and Italy. At Wcarmouch even the cloisters were glazed: a 
remarkable fact at so early a dace. The passage in which this state* 
menc occurs in The Lives oj the Hdy Ahhoti is, so far as I know, the 
Hrsc reference co cloisters in England. But neither Wearmouth nor 
Cluny can have known anything of the classical association be¬ 
tween libraries and colonnades. There is no reference co ic in Isi¬ 
dore, from whom the medieval world derived what little know¬ 
ledge ic possessed regarding classical libraries. 

There is chc further point about chc colonnade and cloister 
libraries: namely, that they must have been of special advantage in 
times when all reading and all writing meant reading and writing 
aloud; a habit which would be intolerable in a closed room 
occupied by many students. All children as they learn co read, 
instinctively speak the words aloud: and indeed this is the natural 
mecl^od for all who read only occasionally, or fnd ic & laborious 
task. Even today, if you watch a man reading silently, you will 
often see his lips moving, and there is some evi^nce chat the voice 
muscles tend co move evot if the lips are still. Similarly in writing, 
if the cask is unfamiliar, the words are commonly pronounced as 
the pen moves; much as Sam Weller, struggling to compose his 
valentine ac the Blue Boar, 'formed with his tongue imaginary 
characters co correspond.' In just this way the medieval scribe (and 
probably also the scribe of dassical times) pronounced che words 
aloud as he wrote. An eighth-century saibe added che following 
comment co his book: 'Ignorant people regard che scribe's pro- 
' R. W. Southern. Tie Koltnj 9/the MuUU 195J, p. t6$. 
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fession AS easy. Three fingers are eng^ed in wriong* the two eyes 
in looking. Your tongue pronounces the wot 6 s and (he whole body 
toils. But all labour cones to an end. and its reward shall have no 
end.’^ By way of conciasc, Thomas Hoccleve, who was a clerk in 
the privy seal office early in the fifteenth century, in his well-known 
description of the scribe's ^fesaon,* makes no mention of the 
part played by the tongue. He admits chat writing is ‘wel greeter 
labour than it seemech', but he says (hat the three things on which 
the scribe muse depend are ‘mynde, ee and hand', and tliac with 
these members 

... w l^ottn in tramlhusstillmsu 
n't ftouft end ftnrt apon r&e sieper tlyn, 

And hepe rrmn mr and werdo in. 

Hoccleve, however, had been at his cletical work for cweniy-fbur 
years, and had perhaps goc past the onl stage of wriring. In the 
same century the hisioa Letters show plainly that writing was still 
a laborious cask for the members of a well*t^do family, and there 
was even greater illiceraey in high places at a later dace than this. 

As for reading aloud, there is cttisiderable evidence that this was 
for long a normal habit from which only after long practice could 
an experienced reader escape. $. Augustine, noting with surprise 
how S. Ambrose read without sound or movement, exclaimed, 
'His eyes were led along the page and his heart sought inu the 
meaning, but his voice and toi^ were silent/ The evidence for 
this widespread habit has been fully discussed by J. Balogh.^ It is 
strong enough to convince one chat in classical as^ medieval times 
a crowded reading room would have been as murmurous as a hive 
of bees, and ill adapted fix pcofixind study. The open air, or at 
least an open colonnade, would at least have been more tolerable 

^ Quoted bf Wacceabeeh, Ocf Sdrifi^aot m MffuUI/tr, I un indebted 
CO Dr. G. S. If7 for dus r tfare^ e. 

* Dr iVi Bf f waa. 

• /KWfrtf, lgl 6 . ^ Sm also H. J. defter, Frm Seri/i f» frini, 1945, Tbere 

are muif aod mcdiml aUsioos wfaidi ft^gest (hi» habec. For example, 

che whole point of Oviif s eaxj is the of Aeoodttt aoj C/dippe lie in 

the ktter’r reading alood the menage mtcccn «q the apple: 1 swear by Ammis 
chat I will many AandoL* (L. ?. WiUuoBoa. taraiU, 19$ 5.) 
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in thii respect. The familiar icbrac^ omlcc requiring silence is a 
modem invention. That a library mighc ac cimes become too noisy, 
however, may be guessed from one of the inscriptions' in the 
library of Isidore, Bishop of Seville, a couplet which may be 
rendered: 

la^Modly the avJious writer thoeht, 

And so gone Jrom hen. Sir Chetterhox. 

But this is pointed od tHttreeniorrm, at die inmider or (die visitor, 
not at the r^ec of books. 

It may be noted char under Rabbinic law the Jewish Ktibe, 
when writing on the parchment sooll for use la the synagogue, is 
sclU bound ro pronounce aloud every wtxk he intends to write 
before committing it to the parchment* A similar praecice was 
suggested in the Qurln which Muhammad is said co have tran¬ 
scribed from the heavenly records. Muhammad's call to rise as a 
prophet in Sura 96 ('Redte thou in the name of the Lord ...') 
may equally mean 'r^ aloud’, whidt was the norma! method of 
reading. On the ocher hand dervish ritual irx the Naqshabandi 
order requires the novice co impress on Kis soul the declaration of 
his belief in Allah by shutting his eyes and mouth, pressing his 
tongue against the roof of his mouth, clenchir^ his teeth and 
bolding his breath, while he redtes with his he^ but not his 
tongue the words of the sheyh inscrucdi^ him.* 

The modem student may well think due any advantages of che 
open cloister hom this cause would have been counterbalanced by 
the discomforts arisirtg fnra ocher causes. There are indeed plen^ 
of complaints fr«n scribes of the hardships of writing in the cold 
of northern winters. Even Sidonius Apollmaris, in ^ compara¬ 
tive com^ of his villa library, cMtiplains of the di£culty of 
writing in che bitter winters of Gaul, when the ink froze co his 
pen.* The hardship must have been far more acute in che exposed 
cloisters of a monastery io the bleak and iMiely north. It was com- 
' MigM, 8). 1107. 

* 1 am iadebced to Mis R. R t ijf iJie jewt’ College Libraiy fot this 

ioformadoo. 

I A. GtiiJIaiime, itim, l9$4. fp. 59,150. 

* Sid. ApoU., Ep. 9,I 
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porstivtly lace before glazu^ was possible in the cloister windows 
(the gla ^ cloiscers ac Wearmouth. already noced, were excep- 
tional)« and if wooden saeens were used, they muse have shut ouc 
much of d>e light. Utrle w^er. however, chac at a few houses, 
such as Gloucester and Durham, che senior monks had the cloisters 
partitioned into carrels to mirigate che worst of these difficulties. 

The earliest known reference eo monastic carrels in England 
oceucs in che Augustinian Chapters, a.d. 1232. They were indeed 
a thirteench^century development, along with the provision of bed¬ 
side lockers; and cl^ had a marked induence on monastic life by 
providing places wh^ private, as)d possibly illicit, property could 
be kept. The appropriation of carr^ by individual monks who 
kept them locked was the cause of many complaints, and there 
were Sequent episcopal orders doc they should be regularly in¬ 
spected xhsn or four times a year. But properly used (as they doubt¬ 
less were in generaQ they must have been a vety desirable aid to 
study. ^ 

Ln us. therefore, sununartse che a^ument. The archiieccural 
^oblems of building and lightu^ a large enclosed Hall were not 
adequately solved tiU Renaissance times. The natuxal alternative 
of the open colonnade was successfully adopted in d>e Mediter¬ 
ranean region for large insdcudonal buildup of every type in 
classical times, and in medieval times particularly for monastic 
houses. Such a colonnade proved a convenient and reasonably 
sheltered meeting place for those whose business cook them to che 
building in question; asvd where a temple or a religious house had a 
library, it proved alio the most sacisfactoiy place for readers to 
consult che books anl discuss them. There is no ^oof of any con¬ 
scious imitation by monastic designers of the classical association 
between colonnades and libraries; but there is abundant evidence 
that in both periods che covered ways were found useful by readers, 
and chac book store-rooms were placed where d>ey would be easily 
accessible either from cloister or colonnade. 

^ J. R. K. MootTBSa. CbHvi Ufi ia !■ tk Tiiftmti Onhtry, 1945, pp. 
jaR ^41. Moomun. ^ooczBg H. B. SaUtf^s CUftm ik AugHttlniMn Cmmx, 
1922, corrects che nsuaoic fay J. W. Clark cfaae the few avcaaoe of esneU ii at 
Woemifveer betwees 1258 aod laS). 
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The Dispersal 


T '^he gccnc niming poinc in cKe history of English libraries 
occurred in the feuixeen years between !5)6 and 1550, 
wiwi the coneencs of die monastic libraries were scattered co 
the winds> and when the few remaining libraries were purged of 
what the Act defined as superstitious books. The losses arising 
from the Act of 15^0 were far graacer than in the earlier dispersal; 
wanton destruction is indeed always a graver matter than the mere 
neglect to preserve. Tlie forbidden service books were co be seized 
by oificiils in each district, and surrendered to the diocesan "to be 
immediately burnt or ocherways defaced and destroyed/ 

The volumes in the Royal Library were ordered co be stripped of 
chexr garniture of gold or silver, and much chat was more precious 
chan silver or gold perished in the destruction cliat followed- Ac 
Oxford, Duke Humphrey's library closed its doors, and at Cam¬ 
bridge the losses were equally disastrous. The destruction at the 
Guildhall was complete. Stow in his ^wrv^ tells us what happened: 
'Adjoining to this chapel [of S. Maty Magdalen, near unco the 
Guildhall] on the south side, was sometime a fair and large 
library, furnished with books, pertaining to the Guildhall and 
college [i.e., the College of our Lady, Maiy Magdalen and All 
Saints, called London College]. These books, as ic is said, were in 
the reign of Edward VI sent for by Edward, Duke of Somerset, 
lord protector, with promise co be restored: men laded from thence 
three canies' wich them, but they were never returned. This 

^ Cviy^evc er two-wheeled banow. Ac the moec, three esru would concaio 
900 volumes. A Durham ehtonider estimated (hac Richard de Bucy*s library 
would have filled fire evo, ue.. ^hapi 1500 volcuncj. The library of a run! 
dean of Woreescer in the chirceenm century, which was impounded at a toUgace, 
wu in two uru (Moorman, Chirri Llji lU TiirieiMi Ctrtntfy, 1945, 
p. 99n.). On che other band, when in the last century the PhtUippe library wee 
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iibraiy was built cbe etecurars of Richard Whicdagron. and by 
V/iliiam Buiic: the anns of Whimngoon are placed on one side in 
the stone work, and cwo letters, to wic, W. and B., for William 
Bury, on the other side: it is now lofted chxoi^, and made a store¬ 
house for cloches/ Ac Eton the losses were less severe, and are 
asaibed to disuse rather than destruction, buc only 6o or 70 out of 
perhaps 500 MSS in the library in 1 53 $ have survived.^ 

The value of the books due perished can be guessed from the 
quality of the few volumes that survived, having been either hid¬ 
den away in safety by the faithhil or sene alvcad: volumes such as 
the Un^fome Gos^ls, the Golden Gospels, the Luccrell Psalter 
and others which foe us mday are some of the chief remaining 
glories of medieval arc. The number of service books destroyed at 
this time has been put ac a quarter of a million: a guess, no doubt, 
buc it indicates the scale of the denruccion. One result of this is 
the dorth, as Cardinal Gasquet punted out, of English Church 
music books of d)e period. 'That the chocaj schools were in full 
swing at the time of the destruction cannot be doubted. And yet 
practically nothing is known of the compositions of later English 
musicians or their works, so complete has been the destruction of 
this manuscript music/* 

The disper^ of the monastic libraries took place in 1536-40. 
Though the losses were great, much of their contents was not 
beyond recovery. The munimena passed to the Crown, and afoer- 
wards to the ptoxhasers of (he monastic property. The service 
books were abandoned, except i^>ere an abbey church became a 
achedral or parish chiffch, in which case they probably survived till 
1550. Less is krwwn of the fate of the libraries, but it is certain 
that many of the abbots and priors trans ferre d to the cathedral 
posts or livings which they received in compensation, or to the 
manors they had secured in anddpatioo of the suppression, some 
of the monastic boi^ pbte and vescmencs. Many books on the 

removed to Tlurle>aine Hocec, CfaelceafauD, well over 100 wagea loads were 
needed. 

^ R. Bidey, 'The Hisoiey of Eceo CeUege Ubc«7.' Tk UWtty, 1956. pp. 
231-61. 

*G^^JeLHen^yV^ltl^ititLt^i^i)^mtsuria.7d^cd. 1920, p. 418. 
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Other hand were sold as wasce paper; many were r eported; many 
were abandoned, and used by the new owners ^ the property fw 
binding account books and estate papers. Within a very few years, 
however, the re-coUection of the dispersed books be^n; by the 
end of the century ic was in full swing under the guidance o( the 
Elizabethan ancicpiarians; and a substantial numba of rhe books 
are now in our national libraries. Much research has been done on 
this aspect of the dispersal, but there is a rich held here for further 
study.* 

The librarian who is interested in the &te of the dispersed 
volumes cannoc help but be interested also in the causes tlut lay 
behind rhe dispersal. It was so sudden and so overwhelming a 
tragedy that ic seems to require more explanation than is o^en 
given CO it in the general histories. Ic was, of course, a compara¬ 
tively minor inddm in a great social change, and as such receives 
but little attention even in special studies such as Philip Hughes’ 
Tht Aefometlon in or Gcoffrty Baskerville's Mwh 

anJ iht Sufpnui^n in tie Mtinnsttria. 

Hency’s need for rttottey, and the greed of his seevants for land 
and power, account in part at least for the events of 2536-40. 
Indifference, rather than ignorance, may explain why most of the 
monastic bodes were cast aside and abandoned; CromweH’s Com¬ 
missioners may have been blind, but they were neither ignorant 
nor uneducated. The positive destruction of 1550 was however an 
act of deliberate policy; there was no indifference here. The bocks 
of the old faith were replaced by those of the new. but the change 
was more radical and mere eompcehensive than this. Anthony i 
Wood noted that the burning of the bodes in 1550 was carried out 
to the sorrow of many as well of the Protestants as of the other 
party. C. S. Lewis des^bes the great purge as the climax of the 
battle between the humanists and scholasticism, adding that the 
conflia cut tight acroes the divisions of celigiMi. 'Men of the old 
religion, if they were humanists, might despise sdxilasccism; men 

* Sm C E. Wri^te, Trmt. Gwrfcfi^y Sseiay, 1^51. p. 208; and 

Neil Ker. Tit Ltlmy, 195$. p. l. Oo memsu libnria is goieral see the 
impoceuic chipter is Doa Derad Koewle*. Tb Or^m rn £n^aU^ vol. 

n. uadlocchnr ceoceaBseeNdJ Ker. Mtdinel Lihraria Cmt hritein, 1941. 
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of xht MW, if th«y were philosophexs, might revere it. Thus we 
find Hooker strongly impregnated with Thomism. and More and 
Erasmus among the mockers of the schoolmen.'* The impact of 
humanism on English thought, together with the emng of the 
printed book, meant inevitably chat the old libraries seemed useless 
and out of date. This feeling had been gathering force for a cen> 
tuiy. Poggio. weiring about &om Es^nd, c«nplained chat 
he could find no good books here, and even fewer scholars; d^o 
convents (he said) were full of books of modem doctors thac are not 
worth hearing, with very few works of d>e ancients. In I4$7 
Erasmus drew a very different picture of Oxford. *Tliere is so 
much erudition, not vulgar, but recondite, accurate, andent, both 
Larin and Creek, chat you would not seek anything in Italy but the 
pleasure of travelling.’ But Erasmiu was desoibii^. not the monas¬ 
tic collections, but the universicy libraries, enriched ^ fifty yean* 
intensive collecting in Italy on d)e part of the fifteenth-century 
humanises—the good Duke Humphrey, John Tipcoft, Earl of 
Worcester. William Gr^, Bishop of Ely, Robert Flcmmyng, 
Dean of Lincoln, and many others. In 1514 Corpus Christi College 
with its beautiful library was founded. This was first of the 
academic foundations of the English Renaissance, and its library 
drew high praise horn Erasmus, who said chat its TriUnguis 
Bibliotheca would dnw more students to Oxford chan in old times 
had been attracted to Rome. But it was noc m be a peaceful revolu¬ 
tion. The enemies of scholasddsm, CMnbining with the enemies of 
the old faith, were too powerful, and the end was violent and in¬ 
discriminate. Five years after the purge, in 1555-56, the empty 
shelves ai^ stalls of Duke Humphrey’s library were sold by the 
Unirersicy. Four years more, ac^ Thomas Bodley had entered 
Magdalen College. 

There are always men ready w plunder and destroy. But no 
revolution succeeds unless the ground has been prepared and the 
nation as a whole is willing to accept the change. The old faith was 
still supreme when the religious houses were suppressed. How was 

^ C S. Lewis, Liurtnm bi tk Sbamu^ Camtfj, 1954. y. ji. The 
oici^ue of hum&tusra in the iniredufCMio eo this an hfftmY d by e 
stiKfyofR. R. bolpr. TheCUiriiJHeriUfi, 1954. 
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it that men acquiesced in the sudden ending o£ something chat had 
been an intimate part of their religious life for five centuries? The 
daily work of the monastic houses* their almsgiving* their prayers* 
their social and educational services were profound realities to the 
ordinary man; yet all were swept away in four years with scarcely a 
protest from ^e laity beyond the unhappy Pilgrimage of Grace. 
How did this come about? 

This qucsrioti is obviously important to tlie historian of our 
libraries. To answer it fully would require a whole volume* but 
some points are worth noting briedy here. 

Tlte end had indeed betit foreseen by many people for long 
enougl^. The monastic movement as a whole had lost its early 
vitality. Many of the houses were badly administered and gravely 
in debt, Many were big landowners with the impersonality of all 
great corporations, and with a reputation for squeezing theit 
tenants; even in More's Utopia^ the Abbot is instanced as the ^rpe 
of the bad landlord.^ The How of endowments had been largely 
diverted during the past century to the foundation of chantries and 
schools; there were over 2*000 chantry chapels at the dme of the 
dissolution. The population of the religious houses had dropped 
from 10*000 in the thirteenth century to 7,000 in 1536.* Anti¬ 
clericalism and anti-monascicism had been growing steadily for 
two centuries, and both could coincide with a genuine devotion ro 
the orthodox ^ich. The Robin Hood of the popular ballads had no 
respect for bishops or fat abbots* but he had his own chaplain in 
Friar Tuck. The devout and pious peasant was often capable of 
raiding and sacking a rich monastery such as $. Bdmundsbury. 

The actual suppression of monasteries was far from being a new 
idea in 1^36. Proposals for the dissolution of foreign houses had 
been made by the Commons in i j8o, ai:d again in 1410 the dis- 
endowment of the Church and the transfer of Church revenues to 
the landed nobili^ was suggested. The endowments had been 

^ Dr. CoulroD p 142) judged the monks to have bees slightly 

beecer landlords than the laymen. 

* This is Trevelyan's eitimace. Dom David Knowles however computes that 
the number of cefigious at the end of Henry VIl's teign was about ia*ooo— 
higher than ae asy eiitie since 1348. 
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origimll^ given by che zwbility, and ic was supposed chat the 
nobles had evety right co reclaim them if the Church misused its 
wealth. Actual suppressions were by no means uncommon. In 
1^12, che Order of Templacs was suppressed by scacuce. and its 
property cransferred to the Knights Hospitallers; in the absence of 
this transfer, the lands would have referred to the various lords of 
the fees. In 1411 the small priories belonging co French houses 
were closed; some of their endowments went to che new Car¬ 
thusian foundations, though most were used for new colleges and 
schools, such as Etoo, Winchester, King s College, Cambridge, 
and All Souls College, Oxford.' During the fifteenth century chm 
were many Individual suppressions, particularly of small Augus- 
tinian priories and of nunneries which had become almost emptied 
of their inmates. The nunneries sufiexed much n»re from depopu- 
bcion and poverty chan che monasteries, and as many as eight were 
dissolved Iwtween 1500 and i $27.' Ac Cambric^ for example, in 
1496 the nunnety of S. Rhadegund, which then had only two nuns 
in tesidence, was dissolved, making way for che new foundation of 
Jesus College. Two nunneries were suppressed co aid the founds- 
don of S. John's College, Cambridge. Twen^ houses were with 
Papal authority supproaed to make possible Wolsey's Cardinal 
College ac Oxford, besides some otben intended for che endow¬ 
ment of his projected school at Ipswich. Trinity College. Cam¬ 
bridge, was largely endowed with ithey lands, and ics endowments 
from monastic sources were indeed extended by Mary. 

The diversion of monastic revenues to eduacion^ foundations 
was thus an accepted policy in orthodox quarters. When Bishop 
Foxe in 1514 (over twenty yeacs before che dissolution) was 
founding Corpus Christi CoU^ ac Oxford, Bishop Oldham of 
Exeter, sensing even at that distance the sludow che coming 
tragedy, warned him not to make it a monastic house 'whose end 
and foil we may live to see. No, no(he said) it is more meet a great 

' Joha SeMen (t 584 -ie 54 ) noted id hit TnUr Talk chat Heaij dte Fi^ pot 

away the Fcun alttm tad teacd CD luDsdf 100,090 J. a yew; and therein thcp 

were IKK the ProcettaoBoolydat cock away Oiucdi bods. 

’OiduDSoa. J. C. in MJinJ SfuJia ammd tp im Crtitm, loto; Eileea 
Power. Mbbktm, 1922. 
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deal chat wt should have caie to pnTvide foz dte increase ofleaining, 
and for such as who hy their learning shall do good in the CKtzr^ 
and Conunonwealch*. Even Cardinal Pole declared chac except fbt 
the Briggidne nuns, the Carthusian rrMnks and the Observant 
friars, the Orders were urcerly degenerate, and that a completely 
fresh start should be made. Bish^ Latimer, on the ocher hand, was 
in ^vour of two or three houses remaining in each diocese, and the 
wealth of the remainder being devoted to education and charity. 
Henry himself had much the same good intentions. There exists a 
preamble to a projected Act, written by Henry himself, in which 
it is proposed to assign the monastic revenues to the establishment 
of sciwols, almshouses and new episcopal sees; the Ace was, how* 
ever, withdrawn before the suppression occurred. The preamble to 
the Act suppressing the chantries also ixsed fine language about the 
devotion of their endowments to schools and hospitals, but little 
of this was in Hct carried out. John Knox had similar plans in 
Scotland, but (as Scocc describes in Tk both Morton and the 

Regent Murray scoffed at his vain dream; they had no wish to sec 
up ’new hives co sing the old drone.'^ 

The educational work of che monasteries chemselves had been 
severely restricted since the thirteenth century, when che new 
universities took over the responsibility for higher education. The 
two great orders of friars, the Franciscans and che Dominicans, 
eoneentraced their teaching at the universities. Both che Ciscerdans 
and che Benedictines were constrained in 8elf»defence to maintain 
their academic ’nurseries’, but few of them proheed in any degree 
from this chance of an Oxford education, and still fewer made any 
notable contribution CD academic work. Hiere were exceptions such 
as che Benedictine humanist and book-colleaor William Celling, 
who became prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, and Richard 
Reynolds, che Cambridge scholar who was head of che monks of 
Syon and was martyred by Henry. On che ocher side, however, 
there is only coo much evidence of unlettered ignorance in English 
religious houses of che period. In che twelfth century, for example, 

^ The deeded Kheme fw ached and uaiwisiCf teadiiag wfuch Kjim outlined 
111 lit Mi fJDixiflim flukes do ccfoence CD Icbcahea. alchet^ his ^luce at* 
lightened curriculum would ceroinly hare eequired chena. 
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miny a scholarly monk not onJj knew his Ovid and his Vixgil, bur 
was a master of three languages. Abbot Samson, as Jocelyn of 
Brakelond cells us, was fiuenc in Ladn and French and could 
preach an eloquent sermon in the Norfolk dialect. And there is no 
better mental disdpUne than a knowledge of languages, as the 
Romans found when thty welcomed Greek as dwir second tongue. 
Such accomplishments must have been very rare in the houses tlut 
Henry suppressed. It had indeed been plain to many for long 
eiioiigli that the momenrurn of the monasric system in Englai^d 
was running down. If the spiritual value of the monasteries was aril I 
a reality CO tlw faithful (and who can doubt this?) yet academically 
their inspiration had <iiid and their function had passed into other 
hands. 

The brilliant success of the Gc^ Friars at Oxford was confined 
CO the first hundred years of their exiscence. Their foil from grace 
was rapid; within a century they h^ forsaken their founder’s 
ideals. Chaucer's friar was no adwatisemcBt for his order, and in 
most people’s eyes they came to be classed with rogues and vaga¬ 
bonds. Curiously, one of the rasons fix thdr fell (and there were 
many) was the influence of Grosseteste, who was determined to 
add scholarship to their erangelism. Under his inspiration Oxfixd 
produced a succession of Franciscan scholars with a European 
reputation. But this was in a sense the ur>doing of the Grey Friars, 
for an intellectual life implies the security of seeded houses, 
leisure for study, and the pogsession of great libraries; Grosseteste 
himself bequeadwd his own ltfc*afy co the Oxford Franciscans, S. 
Francis had cried to guard against dte failings of the monastic 
system. But in a few years the Grey Friars were gadtering prop e r^ 
and wealth, building a new monastic system ^ their own, and 
becoming, like the Docnimcaju. a learned order; so that Brother 
Giles was led CO cry 'Paris, Paris' (he might equally have said 
‘Oxford, Oxford*), ’Thou has desctoj^ Assisi.' Iti the Ust half of 
die thirteenth eenemy the flow of gifes to mcmascerics was largely 
diverred to the fnars; but by Chaucer's time their reputation was 
gone, and gifts were beir^ transfiEtred to chantries and schools;* 

>On An topic. SM J, H. R. Moonun. fiylui CM lifi in tk Tbinmi^ 
CmMy. 1945 ' 
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that good friars scill existed however may be seen from Tie Book dJ 
Mttr^ery 

Criticism of the monastic system was becoming outspoken even 
before clw arrival of the friars. It can be found, for example, r. 
1200, in Giraldus Cambrensis, and in the D« Curialiuin of 
his contemporary Walter Map, The Cistercians were Walter Map’s 
pet aversion, partly owing to a dispute with them over the rights 
of his church at Westbury. Giraldus says that Map always 
excepted rhe Jews and the Cistercians from his oath to do justice 
to all men, since it was absurd to do justice to those who were just 
CO none. Tlus was over a century before Boccaccio was fulminating 
against the Italian, and Richard de Buiy against the English, 
houses for their neglect of learning, The monb, said Richard, 
were busying themselves in emptying cups rather than in cor¬ 
recting codices, and attending to their sheep and com and gardens 
rather than their studies. And Grosseteste did not mince his words 
about monastic abuses such as the appropriation of benefices. 
Another hundred years passed, and Thomas Gascoigne, rhe Chan¬ 
cellor of Oxford University, was writing, 'In oldc days the kings 
had in the monasteries they founded excellent writers of the books 
of great doctors and of chronicles; but now alas in our monascerie 
more books arc spoiled and perish tlian chose which arc written 
afresh/ 

At many houses the once famous scriptoriahad become idle. Mon¬ 
astic accoiuiu often show the criHing sums spent on parchment 
annually. At Abingdon and Norwich over a period of fifty years 
the amount averaged only fourpence a year, and even this was for 
account books, whilst the accounts themselves were drawn up by 
professional scribes. Gradually indeed all the famous monastic 
crafts were being taken over by independent craftsmen or by London 
firms. The copying of MSS and the binding of books was being 
encrusted to professional scriveners and binders; the painting 
miniatures for books, the carving and gilding of figures and can¬ 
opies, the making of the epus Anglieanum (the famous embroidery 
produced by English nunneries) and many other crafts were handed 
over CO outsiders. Thus William More, who was Prior of Worcester 
^ Knowles, The /Ultima OnUn in imUrtJ, 1955, II, pp. 198-aoa. 
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I 5 id> 35 > ordered his vescmencs, goblets, carets and books (ic> 
eluding a complete set of S. Augustine) from London shops, and 
engaged a W«cescer firm co gild and paint die figures in one of ht$ 
chapels. 

The climax of mwiastic culture had ccene with the chronicles in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, especially in the great period 
when Henry 11 was ruling from Scotia^ to the Pyrenees. These 
were indeed cheir main coocribucioo to scholatslup, apart from 
their somewhat precarious pteserracioo of the Larin classics. Tlie 
age of the chronicles probably reached its peak with William of 
Malmesbury, the librarian of the ftmous Wiltshire house which 
eren in his day had four centuries of history behitid it, and with 
Matthew Paris, the superintendent of the Sr. Albans scriptorium, 
who proved himself an exact and trirical histevian of his own age. 
The debt we owe to the monastic dvoniclen for preserving the 
records of three centuries is enormous, and the cwitriburion of St. 
Albans is particulaily noteworthy; indeed, as Professor Galbraith 
has observed, it outweighs all the rest put together.^ After the 
thirteenth century, however, the moeusric contribution declines. 
The greatest chromder of the fourteenth century was not a monk, 
but a secular—the wandering scholar Froissart who flourished in 
the rime of Chaucer and Petrarch. In the fifteenth century there 
were still mcnasric chroniden of a pedestrian kind, but tliey were 
not of the standard of Matthew Paris. Thomas Walringham (d. 
1422) was the last of the superiotendents of the Sc. Albans scrip¬ 
torium, and our chief authority for the period of the Peasants' 
Revolt, durii^ whidi Sc. Albans suffered severely, losing many of 
Its court rolls and charten. Later in the same centu^, Abbot 
Whethamscede of Sf, Albans was not ooiy a copious writer, but 
something of a humanist as well. He built new hlararics both at Sc. 
Albans and at Gloucester Col^e, Oxford, and spent much money 
on book<olleccing for them; his acquisitions included some of the 
producrions of Italian humanism, both ancient classics and con¬ 
temporary nanslarions of Greek works into Larin. He was one of 
Lydgate's patrons, paring him £3 6s. Sd. foe txansladng the life of 
S. Alban into verse. Another of Ly^^ate’s patrons was incidentally 
‘ V, H. G&Cnicb, hmmi m ibdintl 
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the good Ehtke Humphrey, foe wlwm be wrote amoog ocher things 
an epichalamium on his marriage with Jacqueline. Lydgate was a 
monk of Bury, and may posaUy hare attended Gloucgcer College, 
the Benedictine nursery at Oxford. As a poet, he was prolix and 
dull, but his parrems deserre some credit far picking out one of the 
very few En^ish monks of the fifteenth century who had at least 
some creative ability, and some leanings cowards humanism.^ 

Whechamscede, Cellmg arvl even Lydgate were exceptional in 
cheir period. But although creative work in the monastic houses 
was fast dying, nevertheless the books in their libraries were 
multiplying to such an excenc that both historical and theological 
studies were in danger of becMning unmanageable. In the absence 
of modern techniques of research and arrangement, the only way of 
reducing the accumulation of details to reasonable limics was by 
summarising and epitomising; and this was in fact the main cask 
of the few &teench-cencuiy monastic scripcorta, such as Durham, 
which were still producing books. Professor Galbraith gives some 
illuminating examples of how the medieval editor was fast be¬ 
coming overwhelm^ by his macerial, and of how epitomes such as 
Higden's Polychrottum tended to survive, while the originals dis¬ 
appeared. The introduction of alphabetic indexes and arabtc 
pagination were important bibliogxaphial developments, but they 
did not suffice to reduce the material to order. The problem was all 
the greater as the monastic libraries (all of which were small by 
modem sundards) were scattered far and wide through the counexy, 
and were often in remote and inaccessible spots. 

The complications of the problem can be judged to some extent 
from the work of the monastic bibliographer John Boston of Bury. 
Boston was an Auguscinian monk artad>ed to the abbey at Bury St. 
Edmunds. He flourished r. 1410, in the time of Abbot Curteys, 
who built the abb^ libnty; and it is possible that Boston acted as 
its librarian. He is known to us mainly from his Catdepa Seri^ 
PicUsiat, which listed about 700 authors in English monastic 
libraries; the authors were arranged al^ubeticaliy, and each work 

^ WKcdumsnde, dartog fais fim abfa^, spent latge sums on boildings snd 
repairs, £170 on books tbc lila^ aod efaocr. For Wlvthamcede 

and Lydgate, see Knowles, rk a 195$, Q. 
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was marked with a location number showing the library that 
possessed it. The Cstekgu was unknown to LeJand, and also co 
Bale when he issued the first edition of his S<riptms Brimnlae in 
1 54B chough he used it foe his enlarged edition published on the 
continent in 1557. Bale assumed that Boston travelled through 
England visiting the libraries and noting the titles of their books, 
with their ope^ words, and he describes him in the as 

'nuking one library out of many’—a union catalogue in fact. It 
is however believed that the Ctiticgks is Lused on the tlurtecnrh- 
cencury Franciscan h^istrwn li^nntm Anflitu wliich used with 
few exceptions the same locarion iiunibm for the libraries. 
To this list Boston added 9 new libraries; 4 of tliesc were friaries 
(there were no friaries at all in the fUgianm), and 8 of the 9 were in 
Ease Anglia, within easy reach of Biny. He increased the list of 
authoia however from 94 to 673, and he added the titles of their 
works and some biopphical iafbemaaon. It is known that Boston 
was interested in biographical and biWiographical marrers. both 
from some annotations probably in his hand chat have survived, 
and from another work with which Bale txedio him, the Specvlwi 
Cofnobiitrwn, a chronicle of monastic life with bibliograpliics- The 
CatalogHs rray therefore be. not a catalogue, so much as a dictionary 
of Ch^h literature, and it may well have been compiled as a 
guide in the reor^nisation of the Bury lihraty. In this case, it is 
possible that he did not travel throt^h England at all, as Bale sug¬ 
gested. The use of the same location numbers for the different 
lib^ suggests that the was widely known in monastic 

circles.^ Many problems regarding Bc«ton still await solution, but 
the S^gistrum and the Catcl^us contain useful clues co the contents 
of our monastic libraries. And they both illuscrate the difficulties 
m the path of the medieval student (e.g., the diversity and variety 
of the Ubraries, the distance between one library and another, and 
the accumidarion of elaborate, composite works) which were never 
saosfacforily overcome under the monastic syscem. While the rise 
of the new universitie concentrated academic study in the two 
centres of Orfeed and Caml»i«^, the impaa of humanism on the 
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age of Erasmus involved an even more drastic change. Hot only 
were the old educational tools and methods out of date: the new 
cools needed by the schools were printed editions the presses* 
rather chan manusctiprs from the monastic scriptoria: new ^icions 
of Cicero, Horace, Ovid. Homer and Euripides, che Greek Testa- 
menc. new Larin grammars (even if chey were only old Donacuaes 
refurbished and set up in type) and new Bibles and service books 
printed cither in Latin, orpresencly in the vernacular. 

Tlic inonascic houses mec this challenge with a dogged conserva¬ 
tism. They belonged to the medieval world which che Hood of 
humanism was destined to submerge, and like all big and imper¬ 
sonal corporations they could not trim their sails to che changing 
wind. The message of humanism was conveyed in no small measure 
by the printed b^k, and it was perhaps che printing presses more 
than any ocher fcccor chat finally killed die monastic libraries. 
Rowland Phillips, who was Vicar of Croydon at the time of che 
dissolution, exclaimed, *We must root out printing, or printing 
will root out us.' This was a die-hard view thac must have been 
expressed and repeated in many a monastic cloister. The rejection 
of che new and powerful weapon of the printing press was indeed 
fatal. If the great Benedictine houses had sei2ed cheit oppoctunicy, 
and sec up active presses beside cheit scriptoria, the history of che 
sixteenth century might well have been different. How many 
presses were directly associated with monastic houses? Very few 
indeed. Caxcon’s press was sec up within che precincts the 
Abbey of Westminster, probably in a house rented h'om che 
Abbey, but there is no reason to think chat his venture was spon¬ 
sored by the Abbey.^ The $c. Albans printer who produced eight 
books between 1480 and i486 is supposed to have been che 
Abbey schoolmaster. The monastery of S. Scholascica at Subiaco 
housed che press of Conrad Sweynheym and Arnold Pannarn in 
1465; it was a Laccancius from this press that Gerard, che cali- 
graph in The CUister ani ihe Htsnh, saw to his constemacion in a 
Roman bookshop, being greatly disturbed by this threat to his 
own profession. A few German Benedictine houses set up presses. 

L. E. Tanner, H'lllian Caxton’i bousa In Wtsiminster, The Library, 19$?, 
PPIS3-66. 
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One xn England, at Tayiatock, produced two books in 1525 and 
1534* On othci side the Abboc of Sponhcim in 1492 produced 
his tract D# Lncir Seriptonm, in which he maintained chat the 
written work on parchment would last a thousa»i ycaw. ‘How 
long,' he asked, 'w^d a work on printed paper last?' It would be 
lucky if it surviyed two centuries. And he urged his scribes to copy 
out even those volumes already printed. This is, of course, the 
normal and understandable reaction of the craft-worker ro the 
machine-made novelty. 

Certainly there were printed volumes, especially ajnongst rhe 
service books, in many religious houses early in chc sixteenth 
century,' Bishop Foxe of Winchester in 1516 cransbeed the Rule 
of S, Benedict fc» the ladies of three nunneries in his diocese who 
were utterly ignorant of Latin’, and had it printed by Richard 
PyiMOD. There was a Caxteo edition of the Rule in English in 
1491, and there must have been many printed breviaries, hone 
and similar worb in the monasteries. Between 147B and 15x7 
there were 144 editions of the Sarum Prymer in Latin, and between 
*534 *547 there were 26 in English. There was indeed no 

shortage of printed religious works; out of ^49 boob produced by 
the English presses between 1468 and 1530. slightly more than 
half were religious. It is curious, however, that the first half cen¬ 
tury of English printing produced no English Bibles. By contrac 
there were 20 complete translations in Germany beewetn 1466 
and 1522, and in France there were seven reprints of the transla¬ 
tion by Jean de Rily between 1487 and 1521. In this period the 
English presses produced only a single Latin tt« of the Sunday 
epistles and gospels. English law forbade nothir^ but the un¬ 
authorised translation, and More was expressing the orthodox view 
when he told Tyndaie that 'no good man would be so mad as to 
bum a Bible in which they found no fault’.* 

The few printed volumes in the sixtcenth-cenaoy English 
monastery were indeed mostly setvite boob, and so not part of the 

* Dom thrid Kopwia Or^m im 1955, H, p. 55 j) 

tliTwsc th« 00I7 frioted books 10 the mooMoe librvies iwe disUoutf MSS 
w«e ^uro» of Che Statyas of Ecghnrf. which in Tudoc times were u essencuJ 
to Abbecs u weri u oa the l^w. 

* Philip Hughes, TUE^fmmmEf^, 1952, wjL I, pp. 9^-111. 
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iibraiy proper. Only a h&ndlui of (he monastic libraries can have 
acquired printed books thetr libraries in any quantity. In 2 525 
Wynl^ de Worde published (he ^ Love by an Observant 
friar named John Ryekes, and thoi^ this was condemned as 
heretical, it 15 known that (he nuns of Syon purchased 60 copies. 
The Syon library was probably at this lime one of the most 
modem and best equipped of any Er^tsh monastic foundation. 
William More, Prior of Worcester (1518-35), is known to have 
spent money on printed books, but as he was accused of mi$> 
appropriating the priory funds, he may merely have been feathering 
his own nest; he resigned in 1535 and retired 00 a private house 
which he had secured at Crowle. The Prior of Reading brought 
60 volumes of the new learning from Oxford to the abb^ libntcy; 
he was pur into the Tower, and the other monks infected by the 
new learning were forcibly discouraged. Understandably a few 
monks at certain houses surrendered to the appeal of the 'new 
learning': the source of infection was usually Oxford or Cambridge 
however, not their own monastic library. Ar>d in this context the 
noble phrase 'new leanung’ meant, not the doctrines of humanism 
in general, but rather the teachings of Martin Luther, William 
Tyndale, Simon Fish and John Frith, while in some cases it seems 
CO have implied little besides an impatience of the discipline of 
the Churrii, especially in the matter of f^ting.^ The apparent 
alliance between humanism and (he new rehgion made it all the 
more diihculc for the monastic libraries to welcome the new printed 
books on their shelves. 

And so by 1540 the common view was probably that the 
monastic li^ary had been superseded, and was in fact dead*and 
cherefote useless. The age of re v ere nce fbc things past had not yet 
arrived, and men who saw no shame in using monastic ruins as 
barns or scabies found nothing unworthy in using moiastic vellum 
to bind their account books. So fv as spoliation had any intel¬ 
lectual basis, the issue was three-sided, as between scholasticism, 
humanism and the new religion. The identification of scholasticism 
and the old faith was of course as mistaken as die identification of 

^ G. Baskoville, Mmb mJ tit S uf fTt s t i en if lie Hantatria, 1937, pp> 
138-^3. 
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hununism and the new 6uch, but the htunaniscs and the Lucherans 
found some common ground in cheir attack on scholasticism. Both 
were in some degree represented in Cromweirs Omuiussioners 
(those ruffians of the reformation, in w<xds) who supeT< 

vised the descrucdoo. By and large the Commissioners were, how* 
ever, time-servers intent on lining cheir pockets with plunder 
while the ^portunity lasted. Perhaps the arch-niflian under 
Cromwell was the Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations, 
which handled the revenues of the suppressed houses, Sir Riclvud 
Rich, the unscrupulous lawyer who crapped and betrayed More 
and Fisher and had a hand in the ruin of most of the prominent 
men of his time, including Wtdsey, Cromwell, Somerset and 
Northumberland. The chief Visitors were Richard Layton, John 
London, Thomas Legh and Sir John Prise (oc ap Rice). Layton, 
who afterwards became Dean of York, was a relative of Cuthbert 
Tunstall and also (curiously enou^) of Robert Aske, the leader of 
the Pilgtinu^e of Grace. He had a part in the iaterrogation of the 
monks of Syon in 153), and of Fisher and More in 153J. His 
visitations included Oxford, where he was responsible for the first 
purge in chat dty. He typified the anti-scholastic reformer; it was 
he who boasted to Cromwell that they had utterly banisl^ed Duns 
Scotus from Oxford for ever, with all his blind glossy, and chat he 
was 'now made a common servant eo every man, fast nailed up 
upon poses in all common houses of easement: ii ptU mlis mis 
viii'. This disgraceful treatment d the last and one d the ablest of 
the schoolmen shocks us today. But to many at Oxford at the time 
of the purge his work must have seemed as outdated as a pre- 
Darwinian textbook of btolcgy would to us. And the EngLsh 
people iightheartedly surrendered many works of equal value to 
the salvage authorities during the recent war. 

Dr. John London, the Warden of New College, was another un* 
savoiuy character. Matthew Parker sp^ of him as 'that fat and 
filthy prebendary', and modem wricers have had even worse names 
for him. Sir Thomas Legh was a bwycr who made a fortune out of 
visitations. Sic J^ Prise, also a lawyer, was a quite diifierenc type, 
much more moderate in his dealii^ with the houses he visited, 
and the only member of the team who had any real pretensions to 
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scholarship. He was the author of four hmttical works, including 
a hiscoiy of Wales, and he scons to hare had a genuine interest in 
the medieval histones of firicaan. He cridencly was at pains to 
preserve the historical works in the monasdc libraries which he 
visited, and he gave some of his finds to Herefwd Cathedral and 
left others to Jesus College, Oxford. Most, however, remained in 
his own fanul)*, finding their way beer to Balliol and the Cotton 
collection. Neil Ker ebserva that Prise had two important merits 
as a collector: he did noc disdain MSS outside his own particular 
subject, and he did not rebind his MSS. He was one of the pici> 
fully small group of genuine collectors in thb period, the o&ers 
being John Leland. Henry's libmy keeper and anti^uaiy, John 
Bale, bishop of OssMy and prebendary of Canterbury, and Leland's 
intimate fnet)d Rotm Talboc, wlw can claim to be our first 
collector of AngJo>Sajton MSS. ^ 

This, then, was the mgMous end of the libraries whose tradi¬ 
tions carry us back to Bede, Berwdict Biscop and Theodore of 
Tarsus. I have given none of the unhappy details of the spoliation: 
the curious can find in Bab artd Fuller a^ Aubrey glimpses of the 
shameful events that took place.* Th^ managed things better in 
France when the libraries of the emigres as^ the 162 religious 
houses were exproprbted in 1739 and t794* and their books 


cransferred in a more orderly fashion to the Biblioch^ue Nationale 
and the other great libraries of that counoy. 


^ Neil Ker, ‘Sir John Pcuc.* Tb Uhmy, 1955, p, i. There are uaeful itudia 

of Leland, Bale, Mae and Talbec in T. O. Kenkick. JrfNd mttfwiiy, 195c. 

* H. P. M. Preacecc'a nerd lit Um en e it uky , I9$a, gives a restraui^ and 
atcunte pteture efa oimoety at che rune of the iiifijwtuifai 
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Plysical Handicaps 


M ost people, if asked to account for the literary and 
scholarly achievemencs of the human race, would dunk 
eirluf of the diTine inspincioD which is supposed to guide 
the poet's pen. or the tnoscendent capad^ of taking trouble, 
which Carlyle said was the ftrsc mark of genius. It is a chastening 
experience, however, to remember how closely our literary en* 
deavouc has been dependent on ecooomic and material conditions. 
If the seed is to bear fruit, not only must the good giound be tilled 
and made ready, but there must be a market for the indt when it is 
harvested. And sioce the contents of libraries are books, these 
flouRsh only iinder the same conditions. 

The first need of the writer has always been paper, pen and ink. 
These are his raw materials and, unless paper (cr some substitute 
for paper) is plentiful and cheap, few wiU think it worthwhile to 
record chetr thoughts, and few will be led to read chose tliat are 
recorded. Not only muse there be a durable and cheap material on 
which many copies of his work can be produced, but there must be 
some even cheaper macerial ou which he on make his notes and 
jottings. With most people, rou^ notes are an essential pan both 
of creative writing and sdiolarly research. For cempoiuy scribbling, 
nothing is quite so attractive, to ^own-upo as well as to children, 
as sand, w^chet on the seashore or in the sand>txay. There is 
classical authority for chis. Plato found the court of Dionysius 
overcome by the fever of geometry, with all the palace tracing 
figures in the dusq artd Archimedes, when his friertds urged him 
unwillingly to the baths, whiled away the rime of waiting by 
drawing diagrams in the ashes. Foe less transient rwtes, however, 
the whicened or waxed tablet, soatched by the point of a stylus, 
served oalerably from Homeric days to the RenaissazKe. Victorian 
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children vme accusnmed to che nAet similar slice and sUtx 
penal; and indeed not children cnly. llie habits of Miss Jenk}'ns 
in Cfmfiri, nich her literary repucadon, may be recalled. 

'Episwlary writing, she and her friends considered as ha foru. 
Many a copy of many a letter have I seen written and corrected on 
the slate, before she ''seized the halfrhour just previous to po$c> 
time to assure'' her friends of this or that.’ 

But bocli tablets and sbces were cumbersome, and che black wax 
with which tablets were coated needed fre^nc renewal—at lease 
monthly in che schoolro^. If used for lercers, they must have 
been more expensive chan our modem nocepaper. They could be 
laced together and sealed for privacy. Ovid u^d them for his letters 
home from his lonely pbee of exile on the Black Sea. In Martial's 
Rome, lovers used a foncy variety called Vicellian cablets for their 
love-letters; and in Egypt Cleopatra (as might be expected) chose 
cablets set with onyx and ayscal for her messages to Antony. You 
might, of course, erase che writing and reply to your letter on the 
same cablet, but noc if you valued die original message. The 
tablet, indeed, can never have been as handy (oc any of these 
purposes as paper: either soaps of waste paper for rough notes, or 
more elegant sheets for formal use.^ 

For finished literary work, only^four materials have proved really 
satisfactory: scone, parchment, pspynas and paper. 5 cone, incised 
by che chisel, is the most dunhle for all. 'Hiough used today 
mainly for inscriptions, in Greek temples it vvas noc uncommonly 
used for quite long dedicatory poems and paeans. But stone, 
chough durable, is noc portable; it is laborious to inscribe and of 
little use for lengthy texts. Papyrus was dieap and abundant in che 
Greek world, and it solved che problem admirably for several cen> 
curies. It suffered from two handicaps, however. Except in the dry 
climate of Egypt, it was very perishaMe. E>amp ruin^ it, and in 

^ Tsblecs coetiflaed ia a< dll tbe e^ueesdi ao«y, and sUtes dll che 
presem cc ec ufy . Ldgh HuDt ia Ut £«» m ftdtfdwfa and enuxs che 

erolueioe du tabl^book oc tablets of dd mo po«kec-bo^, books of paper 
being found more conremect to xbe eoduc dua cshles. Tablets (tavoleae) 
tame to ua, Ke ioyt. like almwc ererptnuw else, from Italy, and are sdU to be 
purchaaed, nude of chesame macedals as of old- elate, iveey, etc 
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Rome» and sail more in Gaul, texts had to be constantly re>copied 
CO preserve them. The Emperor Tadcus, ftr example, wishing rhac 
the works of his imagined ancestor, the historian of tlie same 
name, should be in all the Roman libraries, felc it necessary to 
order ten copies ro be made by his o£cu] copyists every year and 
delivered co the libaries.* And Marrial in his epigrams frequently 
reminds his readers chat a shower of rain would damage his books, 
while to use them (as some apparently di^ for wrapping fried fish, 
produced immediate disincegrarion. The ocher difficulty was thu 
ppyrus was weakened by even a single fold. It was really $,ir(sfac- 
cory therefore only for the roll fbren of book. This was indeed rhe 
normal format for seven centuries or more, but it had several dis> 
advantages. It was wastefol of library space, for a large number of 
rolls were required for any substantial work, and it was cumber¬ 
some to handle. Both hands were always rseeded fwrading, and the 
ask of referring backwards or f c awaid s co particular passages in a 
long book was extremely laboeious: all the more bborious because 
for a ^t part oi this period Greek texts lacked such elementary 
aids to incelligibilicy as pagination, puDccuacion and the sepancion 
of one word from aoocher.* 

Parchment was much more durable, and it could be folded 
several times without risk. But compared with an easily manu¬ 
factured maccrial such as papyrus, it was nacurally scarce and ex¬ 
pensive. As lot^ as papyrus was plentifiil, the use of parchment 
was restricted to the cattle-raisii^ districts of Asia Minor, and 
even there most scribes muse have used imported papyrus as long 
as it was available. There were at lease two reasons for its di> 
appearance as a writing material. The pbnt (Cypenu papyrw L) 
from which it was made had flourished in the swamps of the Nile 
delta, but for some reason unknown, it ceased to be plentiful there. 
Except for planw in the Cairo Botanical Gardens, it has vanished 


* Vopii^, Tteitv, lo-j. Oee that there wtn not nwee duo to 

ljb«n« of any impemne* w thi (a, D. »75). 

•The of an library perplexes our sympufay by iu map-like 

flumes, rolled upoo <7luid«ri. OwuoigioMwoQtMWQkekiodlywi^of 

me, «»thyty i«hes of Bwol eh«r»«ioD. tolled out like li^ 
shop.-Uigh Ht-« IB ^ a avtnv toU wouU be ten ywds 

one; end much lofigesiolbdua this are kiwB. ' * 
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:6rom Egypt. It &ti!l grows wild in the Sudan and Abyssinia, and 
ac Palermo in Sicily, where it was introduced by the Romans.^ 
More importanc than this was the demand for a stronger material 
char could be folded into codex form. This new form was Roman 
in origin; indeed, Caesar is said to have adopted it for his de¬ 
spatches to the Senate,* and it was certainly in limited use in Rome 
in the time of Martial. In Christian circles ie came into use in the 
second century, and possibly in rlie first; for pagan literature it was 
not employed to any extent till the third or fourth century. 

These economic facts had a direct effect on literature and book* 
production. TI\e import of papyrus into Greece began to increase 
substantially about the middle of the sixdi centuiy &.c. Tlie great 
flowering of Greek literature in tlic hfth century followed quickly. 
The dates of Aeschylus were 525-456 B.c., and he was followed 
immediately by the long series of lyric and dramatic writers and 
historians that together make up the wealth of classical Greek 
literature. Before 550 B.c. the number of writers diminishes 
abruptly; there were few besides Sappho and Alcaeus, and in a scill 
earlier century, Hesiod, Homer, and the Epic Cycle. In Rome, 
the literary output of the Augustan age was similarly preceded by a 
rise in the imports of papyrus in the £rsc century B.c. There is ac 
least a possibility chat papyrus was also used for the earlier Hebrew 
literature; in later times ^e Torah was wriccen on papyrus, and it 
has always preserred the roll form which is specially suited to that 
medium.* Not only did the import of papyrus affect the amount of 
classical book production; it influenced also the extent and form of 
literary composicions. Rolls varied as much in si2e as modern 
books do, but for convenience in handling, the average height for a 
Greek roll would be eight or ten inches, and the sheets would be 
fastened into scrips between fifteen and thirty feet long, giving a 
cylinder 1} or 2 inches chick. Few composirions were short enough 
to be transcribed on a single roll of normal size; the lUed, for 
example, would have inquired about a dozen rolls. Perhaps the 

* J. 9 *niy. Boob In Arutmt 19)2. 

* Sueconim, Div. Jvl. 56. PcoAsMt inurprecs the pasuge difl«Kndy, 

buc I think mistakenly, 

•^«ny, e/rir.,p.4. 
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most important cootribuuon to scholarship made hf the Alexan¬ 
drian Museum was the editorial wodc carried out on the Greek 
literary texts in the library. This inn^ved the division of works 
into 'books', the re-coj^i^ of cezo on rolls of suitable size for 
storage, and the preparation of the great bibliography of Greek 
literature which Callimachus superintended. Thus Zenodotus, the 
£rsc head of the library, ujvdertotA: the recension of Homer, and 
was responsible for the arrangement of the RiU and die 
into rwenty-four books. Aiueophancs oS Byzannum carried out 
siixuiar casks on Pindar (of whom he produced the llrsc complete 
edition, arranged in seventeen books), on PUco (whose fifteen 
dialogues he arranged in trilogies), and on Euripides. He also 
began the work of supplying punctuation and accents for the Greek 
texts which the Museum was GSpying. It is a fair guess that this 
work was governed partly by the need for new rolls of a standard 
paccem which could be stored conveniently in bins or pigeon-holes. 

The change to the codex fbnn. first on papyrus, and then, when 
chat proved unsaiisfacory, on pardunenc, was momentous. It has 
been well described by Sir Frederic Kenyon.^ The demand fbc it 
came first from the primirive Church, which not only needed books 
urgendy and abundantly for missionary work and services, but 
needed them for quite different purposes from tite pagan world. 
There was nothing in pagan literature comporable to the Scriptures 
or CO church service boob. Obviously su^ worb were safff and 
easier to use when gathered between the covets of a vellum codex. 
The change made ic immediately possible to produce the Gospels 
and the Acts, if not the whole New Testament, in one volume, 
and, as Kenyon cemarb, both Irenaeus and Origen may have used 
them in this form. Origen’s great library consisted at least in pare 
of rolls, however, for after his death the damped colls were re¬ 
placed by copies on vellum. The parchment codex must have been 
a gradual development, extending over three or more centuri^. Itis 
noteworthy chat the great reference woeb, lexicons and en^^o- 
paedias of early rimes, such as ‘Suidas*. for which the codex form 
is almost essenrial, belong mainly, if not enticely, to the fiyzanrine 
period. Papyrus remained in some use for a cocsidetable rime, and 
^ R«ayoe, in «SoriflW Gnsft Emv, and ed., 1952. 
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S. Augusdne felc it necessary to expiaiD his use o£ vellum £or a 
lecter, as neither papyrus nor his eaUecs were ac hand.^ Profits were 
being made &om the Eg^'ptianpa^Tus induscry as lateas A.D. Z 7 Z, 
when Firmus financed hts rebellion against Atireiian from this 
source. Similarly the roll remained in use for speoal purposes for 
a long period. 'Fcft genealogies, cartularies and certain legal docu¬ 
ments it had evidmc adrantages, displayii^ a large amount of 
matter on one side of a single sh^. Tixtt is, for example, a pedigree 
roll of the Shirl^fivnily in the Staunton Harold archives at Leicester, 
chircy feet long and dating from <. 1640. It had advantages also 
for verse and music; a fifceenth-cencuiy vellum roll at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, six feet long, contains thirteen carols with music.* 

Over a thousand years after the incroducdon of the code x , there 
came another momentous change, or rather two: the replacement 
of parchment by paper, and dK introduction of printing, both 
were equally imporonc, and Indeed oomplemencaiy, fox if the 
printing presses had been restricted to the use of parchment, they 
would, CO say the least, have been ^vely handicapped. Both these 
changes belong in the main to the fifteenth century. Paper proved 
an even stronger rival to parchment than papyrus, for it was not 
only much cheaper, but (despite the doubts of some fifteenth- 
century writers) quite as durable. It is worth remembering chat one 
sheep yields no more than a single sheet (two leaves) fot a folio 
book. The production of a single copy of a folio volume therefore 
may involve the sacrifice cf a very la^ flock of sheep. No material 
so extravagant as this could compet e with fu>e hand-made rag 
paper. Sh«p were, of course, comparatively plentiful in fifteenth- 
century England, pardcularly in the Coeswolds and East Anglia and 
on the Cistercian hums in the North; and the custom of salting 
down meat in the autumn provided ample material for the senbes 
in the winter months. But this source could never have provided 

»Mignc. H. <0. 

* Unlike dw papfrus du meduvil pwduu e m roll aorznaUv has it» ten ui 
one eolumo down is iHmIc Two f onos ate duQt^mhrd; the Ouneery 

type, in which the meoiboae are sewn ceged^ efid to end. and the Exche^er 
me. in iriuch a nisebo' of aiefubraoea at? aewn cegechex K ooe end and meo 
toJ^. 'n^patduDeotToU hat proredaanerllHif medium fetdocumecB which 
M«d safe pr^errabeo, but at? cm likely Co be CTmftJrtid fluently. 
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the vcljum netted fct the production of Urge editions of printed 
books. The marker value of a parchment volunie in medieval days 
was alwa/s high» and usually far beyond che readi of an ordinary 
university student. In the catalogue of William of Wykeham's 
books ac Hew College, Oxford, for example, quite oormal text- 
books are priced at che equivalent of £50 or £100.^ 

The structure of a text is often affected by its purpose. The 
length aitd plan of a play by Euripides or Shakespeare, for 
example, is governed by contemporary fasliions of play production, 
and the lengch of a school book may be influenced by the course of 
instruction for which ic is design^ It is fwly certain that tl^ 
textual structure has also at times been influenced by the nature 
of the material used and by current methods of book production, 
and this would indeed be a fruitful and interescbg field for re¬ 
search. Stone and wood must iDcvitably influence the lengch and 
design of inscriptions; papyrus, paper and parchment each have 
their special influence on che character of che handwriting used by 
the scribe. There is little doubt that the division of a text into 
'books' by an insritution such as dw Alexandrian Library had some 
relation to the standard size of roll in use. When cablets were che 
common medium in use for notes or verses, their normal dimen¬ 
sions muse often have controlled che length ef a poem by Catullus 
or Ovid or even Sappho. In the middle ages the verses of Baudri. 
the abbot of Bourgueil in che Loire valley, were fashioned to 
suit the elegant tablets of gre e n wax, with space far rto more than 
eight hexameters, which were presented to him by the abbot of 
S^ez, who later became Archbishop of Canterbury.* 

As with che intreduedon of papyrus into Athens, so the intro¬ 
duction of paper axKl pnnring was followed by the finest flowering 
of English literature. The Elizabethan period came a fall hundred 
years later. It had been preceded, and perhaps delayed, by che 
sterili^ of the years between the martyrdofn of Sir Thomas More 
and the accession of Elizabeth; a sterility due almost entirely to 
religious and political causes. The new prinong presses had, how¬ 
ever, a much more immediate result. The beginning of the six- 

1 Schckliwi Gibioo. SmtOo^miUhrma, p. 5. 

• Helcfi Waddell, Hr ffmdmug Scblcrr, 7di«d., 
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ttcnth ccncuty produced a full ti 4 e of quite aiconishing genius in 
the fields of art and letters and scholarship. In England eWe were 
Srasmiis and More and Colec and Ffsheri to name only a few. 
Abroad this was the age of Leonardo da Vinci, Machiavelli, 
Budaeus, Copernicus, Rabelais, Savonarola, Julius Caesar, Scaligec 
and S. Ignatius Loyola, not to mention Michelangelo and Raphael. 
The European reputation of men such as Erasmus was built firmly 
on the printing press. If Henry had remained true to his early love 
of scholarship and to his tide of Defender of the Faith, and had 
gathered the grcAC scholars of his time about him, as Charles the 
Great or the Ptolemies had done in earlier centuries, the course 
of history would indeed have been different. No English king ever 
liad such an opportunity in his grasp. Supposing, for example, he 
had taken Erasmus into his service and given him a printing press; 
it is not hard to imagine the magnificence of the result, or die kind 
of Royal Library chat might have ensued. Instead, Hcniy wantonly 
destroyed practically every library in the country. The setback, 
tragic chough it was, could not be anything but temporary. The 
pen is not Only more dangerous chan the sword; it is cheaper to buy 
and easier to wield, and the printing press is simply a pen multi¬ 
plied a thousandfold. 

There is an interesting example of the dependence of arc and 
letters on economic factors in the history of Iceland, which was 
first settled by Norwegians between A.D. 860 and 950. Unlike 
Sandinavia and Irdand, where che visual arts flourished, Iceland 
was empty not merely of any native population, but of che 
materials which the artist needs. There was neichec wood nor scone 
suitable for carving, nor any metal for moulding. Yet the settlers 
were men of good birch and breeding, artistic, self-reliant, vigorous, 
with a strong tradition of culture behind them. In consequence 
cheic art came to be expressed mostly in words. The long Norchem 
winters gave them the leisure for creative work; the need to kill off 
each autumn most of their catcle gave them an abundant supply of 
young calf skins for vellum; and the coming of Christianity brought 
them a practiable alphabet and an acquainunce with books in the 
conventional codex form. On che estates of che great chieftains and 
bishops, and in che monasteries and later even among the fumers, 
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chae was a tremendous ouipouring of original work in history, 
poetry and saga, and in translating, adapting and copying. There 
are scill excanc, either endre or in hagmencs. some 700 MSS on 
vellum, all due remains of perhaps tea times chat number of works 
—the remnants of great libraries that have perished, not for the 
most part through wanton destruction cr dispersal, but simply 
hxnn the esdinary wear and tear of use and reading.^ 

Let us now view the proUem from the angle of the reader, rather 
chan the writer. If the author is scimuJaced by an abundance of 
writing material, so is the reader by the abundance and accessibiliry 
of books, and by the conditions under which they can be read. Sul^ 
jecc CO cerrain coodirions, the supply creates the demand. There 
must be first of all the means of education at sdwol and university, 
and chat recognition of the economic value of literacy which always 
accompanies the development of ewnmerce. There muse be collec¬ 
tions of books maintained by corporate endowed insritucions, such 
as universities, monasteries and churches. There muse be shops 
where books can be bought and literary gossip enjoyed, artd there 
must be homes where there is securi^ and leisure and room for 
private reading. All these conditions have operated to a vaiying 
extent from classical times onwards, and their rebdons ro literary 
culture in the different periods would repay study. It is of interest 
to note, for example, how a period of creative activicy is succeeded 
by a period of research, oiddsm and library development; the two 
rarely coindde. Again, we on o^en trace an assodarion between 
literary renaissance and conunerdal prosperity; and this is not 
necessarily a mere coinddence. Apart frooi these general considera¬ 
tions, there arc other more particular factors whi^ need investiga¬ 
tion. We have already mentioned the physical form of the book. 
The codex is far easier to handle and consult than the roll. Martial, 
who made the earliest comments of all on the codex form, noticed 
this. Unlike the roll, it could be held in one hand, or it will lie 
open on the cable before you while you pl^ dice.* Some have 
assumed chat Marriai ia these passages was referring merely to toys 
or epitomes,* but there are strot^ reasons for doubting this. Some 

* Q. Tigrilb-Petre, Ot^b m btimi k Litertim, 195 

* J.a; 24.185. * Kefyeo,«p. rfr.,p, ^ 
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were big enou^ co oeeupf a ciaTeUer*$ time on a long journey;^ 
and though at least one i$ described as massire, he is constantly 
marvelling at how much can be oxnpcessed into a single small 
codes. These are the very features whidi have recommended the 
codex form ever since. 

There are still othca physical factors which have had a greater 
effect on reading than is often realised. In an earlier chapter 
I have pointed out how in classical and medieval daySi most 
study was carried out alfre s co, in colonnade oc ctoiscer: a pleasant 
enough cusc«n in the Medirerranean summer, but a formidable 
handicap in the Northern winter. One reason for this was the 
architectural difficulty of building a large hall sufficiently well lie 
far comfortable reading. Windows of any kind were a rari^ in the 
ancient world, and where they existed, tkiey were intended to let in 
air rather chan light. If the structural problems raised by large 
openings in a wall are surmounted, there still remains ffie difficulty 
of malung them weatherproof. Glazu^ was adopted in Roman 
Imperial times, but (he large sheets of glass and the wide window 
openings needed for good natural lighting did not begin to make 
their appearance till (he end of the sixteenth century. The gloom of 
a Gothic cathedral was a struauxal necessi^ rather chan a religious 
virtue. The recognition of this fact doubtless confirmed the de¬ 
signees in their policy of uolisiAg windows as picture books la 
stained glass tather than as sources of light for reading. In the 
perpendicular and decorated periods, windows grew wider, and in 
the best Tudor architecture we find for the first time glazed 
windows large enough to l^t a room well. One of the earliest 
examples of a great mansioo really well supplied with windows was 
Holdenby House in Northamptonshire, built by Sic Christopher 
Haccon about 1580. It was fuU of windows in a way no previous 
English bouse had been. Every room was well lighted, and nearly 
all had bay windows and fireplaces.* The new ^shion seemed 
strange to contemporary ^'ts. Bacon may weU have had Holdenby 

^ If . 14.188. 

* pUa of HoldcB^ Hose is ryoduetd in ShtitsfMi's vol. 0 . 

p 55. A siffvifiog ezsmpte of sdochtf tuA great Kouk of the seme period, 
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House in mind when in describing his ideal mansion he warned his 
readers to beware of ‘fw houses so full of glass, chat one cannot 
tell where co become to be out of the sun or cold’.) Not dll the 
eighceenth century did the smalla Er^lish house enjoy natural 
lighting as good as dus. 

The other problem of artificial lighdi^ was not solved till a 
much later dace. It is only wichin fairly recent times that it has 
become possible to light a large hall safely and effectively. Till 
late in the nineteenth century, the normal form of domestic 
lighdng was hy wax or callow candles. Those wl)o know rlKir Cran~ 
Jord will remember thac Miss Marty's chief winter occupndoii was 
the making of candle-lighters. And candles were expensive; she 
was never happy if more than one were alight at a rime. When 
early in the Ccimean War, the Royal Naval Hospital was opened 
on the Bosphorus, the surgeon in charge demanded ^,000 lb. of 
candles, claiming due candleli^t was more brilliant than lamp¬ 
light. The Board of Admiralty reproadwd him for this extravagant 
idea, and he had to be coateat with candles for the officers" quarters 
only. 

The reader of Vanity Fair remember thac Sir Pitt Crawley 
used a rushlighc io a tin candlestick at his town house; this was in 
the teens of the nineteenth century. And during Becky's first night 
at Queen's Crawly, be broke into her room 'in his night-op and 
deeasing-go^, such a figure f... “No candles after eleven 
0 dock. Miss Becky,” said he. ”Go to bed in the dark, you pretty 
little hussey*’.' 

But candles were not merely cosdy; they were dangerous, and 
those in charge of our great libraries have always nervous 
about them. Candles may have been used occasicnally in medieval 
libraties; indeed the fifreenth-cencuty code of the Canons Regular 
of the Coll^ of S. Maiy at Oxford permits a student to enter the 
library at night with a candle if he has some urgent reason.* Bodley, 
however, sec his ban on all forms of fire and flame, and this practice 
was followed generally. Artificial heating caused as much apprehen¬ 
sion as anifieiai light, and the installation of a headng ^em at 
the Bodleian in 1S45 caused dire consternation until the pipes 

) Bacon, «SCDcklaod Otbrn, 9 f. til., p. 1 o. 
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WM safel)' insulated.^ As a result, very few libraries have till <^uire 
tecenc times beeri open except in the hours of daylight, and for 
much of the year students were compelled to work in unheated 
gloom. Candles could, of course, be used in the domestic library. 
But neither candlelight, nor its humbler companion the rushlight 
(so attractively des«ibed by Gilbert Whice in makes a 

good illuminant, and only the most persevering of readers would 
continue their studies into the night. There were, nacurally, a few 
obstinate exceptions. Johnson's friend, EliiSabeth Carter, the poet, 
being determined to overcome her natural incapaci^ fbt learning, 
'read both late at night and early in the morning, taking snuff, 
chewing green tea, and using ocher means to keep heiaelf awake'. 
By this metliod she acquired a knowledge of almost every known 
language, dead or living. But in the process she injured her health, 
suffering from frequent and severe headaches all her life.* Horace 
Walpole was another midnight scholar, preferring to write be¬ 
tween 2 0.0 p.m. and 2 a.m. when I am sure not to be disturbed 
by visitants’.* 

Candlelight might well have had a chapter to itself, for in the 
long history of English reading it has given more comfort and 
delight, and weakened more eyes, than anyone can estimace. There 
was a time when the word served as the happy synonym for twi¬ 
light'; a man might write 'In the evening about candlelight'—«a8 
we might say 'about dusk'.* Elia, who spent diiriy-six yean of his 
life in the counting-house of Boldero, Merryweather, Bosanquet 
and Lacy in Mincing Lane, working eight or ten hours a day with 
no holidays but one day sc Christmas, one at Easter, a week in 
summer, and of course dismal London Sundays, describes how 
through these years he had no time of his own but candlelight time, 
when he used to weary out his head and eyesight with his reading. 
His firm, with surprising generosi^ fot the period, retired him at 

* Sir EdmuAd Cmt«r. HUMyiJtit BodltUn Lihwy, 164^^194^, 19 p. i ) 4 . 

When ek« librery it Wolfenbatttl ww rebiuU Leil^e urged the 

ptovisioa of a seeinee room which could b« heated and Uu this did not however 
miceruliu till 

*D.N.a 

* J, Pinkerton, fVelpeUtnt, 1799, 
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fift)' with a pension of rwo-chtrds his salary, so that ever after he 
might read, wnce or scril^U as the mood seized him> 

Constance Holme-^that sadly neglected writer who was one of 
the greatest of out woman rMveliscs; greater even chan the Brontes. 
I chink, chough no critic today might agree—in The Splendid 
Fairing pictures apciy the gloom of candJelighc in a lonely farm* 
house. 'The candle,* she writes, 'as always drove the impression of 
utter darlmess home. No ocher light produces thac same effect of a 
helpless battle against the dark. No other is so surely a symbol of 
die defiant human soul, chinking it shines on the vase mysteries of 
space. No ocher shows so dearly the fear of tlie soul chat yet calls 
its fear by the name of courage and sands straight, and in the 
midst of the sea of the dark ones to all men to behold that courage 
and take heart.’ And again: 'A candle may shine like a good de^ 
in a naughty world, but any one who is used to candles must often 
think the good deed very puny and the nai^ty world very large.' 
Potcia indeed seems ro magnify io radiance when she exclaims 
*How far chat little candle throws his beams’. 

Good oil lamps were nec availaUe tiU the last years of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Gas lamps with incandescent mantles were not in 
common use ciU even later, and for long of course they were con¬ 
fined CO towns. R. L. Stevenson had a curious enthusiasm for gas 
lamps. Oil lamps, he says, are hard to kindle, easy to extinguish, 
pale and wavering in the hour of their endurance. But of the 
coming of gas lamps he writes, ‘The work of Pwenetheus had 
advent by another stride. Mankind and its supper parties were 
no longer at the mcr^ of a few miles of sea-f^; sundown no 
longer emptied the prcmcnadcj and the day was lengthened out to 
eveiy man’s fancy. The folk had stars of their own; biddable, 
domesQcaced scars.’ He concludes with an awful warning of the 

horrors of eleccrid^ 'To look at it only <mce is to M in love with 
gas, which gives a warm, domestic radiance fit to eat by.'< 

The inevitable price of nocturnal study was damaged eyesight. 
Chaucer complair^ chat it would make 'A-nighc fid ofee thyn 
heed to akc’, and Elirabeth Carter* would have agreed with him. 

» ^SuperdnihultdiUK. *KL.S..APUdJ$rGgil£mK. 

* See p. is$ Atyrc. 
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Spectacles were of course a medieral inTendon? that painstaking 
civil servant Thomas Hocdere in the fifte e nth cencuxy confesses 
that he should have worn them to prevent eyestrain, but his vanity 
forbade it, as indeed it has forbidden others since. But they were 
neither generally elective nor widely used dll lace in the nineteenth 
centucy, when indeed better forms of illuminadon were being 
developed. It cannot be a gross exaggeration to say that, before 
chat time, nineteenths of all the studious reading that was done 
was carried out in the bouts of daylight. Gibbon cells us rlut 
‘Happily for my eyes, I have always closed my studies with the 
day, and commonly with the morning'. Most wise readers must 
have followed a similar rule.^ 

But let us remember what this means. If any procraaed course of 
study must be undertaken mainly in (he daylighc hours, the only 
peo^e free to accept such conditions would be, fiist, professors, 
tutors and students at the universities; secondly, clergymen, and 
lastly those men of wealth and leisure whose interests extend be¬ 
yond administrative business or rural pursuits. Everyone can think 
of a few exceptions to prove (his rule, but befor e l B50 the number 
of such exceptions was infinitesimal. When hours of work were 
long and holidays rare, when nothing but candlelight could 
illujnine the darker hours, (hen only the leisured few could well 
afford the means of study. 

Reading, of course, serves ocher ends than systematic study, and 
the great inaease in the reading populacim since the beginning of 
the eighteenth century testifies co this. I have described elsewhere,* 
how in the dme Pepys the gentleman's study began to assume 
its modem shape, with bo^ 4 ined walls clearly lit by bay windows. 
A hundred things may combine to tempt the reader co surrender 
himself: the choice of one favoured vtJume from a great company 
of its fellows, the comfim of the chair by the fireside or in the 
window, the mellow odour of calf bindir^, the vexy atmosphere 

^ Accordiag » Pope, bcch Addbea and Dr^dea ceefifMd (hdr study and char 
vrtciag CD the (Mcniss: chdr afonooRS wot (pcac. the ee« at BuBDo’a and the 
ocher ac WiU*s. Diyon boae than Addbeo. who was inoUaed co 

nay ac Burton’s fas tiuo che night. Sec Joseph Spence. AjHekle, m., 
the Qmmatien ^Mr. Psft, 

* Seep. 174, i/^ra. 
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of che room wd its furmshir^. More impcctant soil, the chosen 
book will be not merely pleas&nc to handle and the product of an 
artist in paper, type and bindii^ it will be light enough to carry 
&om its shelf to your chair, and to balance easily on your knee. In 
ocher words, it must be portable, neither coo large nor too weighty. 
2 n the thirteenth century the wandering friars had little use for 
massive folios chained to monasdc shelves; chey needed portable 
volumes that th^ could carry in their scrips, and small Bibles and 
service books on 6ne vellum were made ^ riitnu So also in die 
eighreench century, though foe less pious reasons. Lydia Languish 
needed editions of Ptrtgrint PkhU and her other favourites wliich 
she could read in comfort on her sofa, and fling under the toilet on 
the approach of Sir Anthony Absolute; even ^e volume of James 
Fordyce's Stmonj tp H'bm/n, which she thought proper to 
leave lying open on the table, was a duodecimo. Most of the novels 
in the circulaung libevies at the end of the eighteenth century, 
including nearly all of the Minerva Press novels, were in focr, 
duodecimos, though chty tended to grow larger in the nineteenth 
century.* It is strange, however, to note that the really small book, 
such as we now call a pocket edition, is also something of an 
acquired taste, not ac firn eonunendic^ itself to the new reader, 
who commonly desires an appearance of more meat on the bone, 
even if some of it be fim There is perhaps a slightly sophisticated 
air about the pocket edition, with its India paper and ics tooled 
binding. But the Penguin and its relations satisfy a modem de¬ 
mand for extreme pwtability in unsophisticated ^b, being de¬ 
signed for the restless readers of coday who must needs sacrifice 
some of the graces of living for the sake of what they hope is a 
higher standard of life. There is a change in values here which, 
whedw we frown upc« it or not, must at least be rccccded. For 
those who must travel in crowded trains or live in miniacure flats, 
this type of book has obvious uses. It is not a new ^pe; there have 
for long enough been Continental paper editions equally compact 

and sometimes better in design. There is good reason for a frowm if 

a flat, equipped with every conceiTable new luxury, lacks only the 
older luxury of a bookcase. But to what extent arc such editions 

* See p S07 
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given A pennanenc home oo a bookshelf beside thetr better dressed 
cousins? How many of chon are discarded widi last month's 
popular magazines? In ocher words, arc they tmpefory books, to be 
read and thrown away, and so not books at all but mere ephemeral 
shadows of the real thing? And yec they are certainly not *biblta a- 
biblia’, for EUa would have d^ghod in these little books; his 
pockets would have been stuffed widi them. It was that other sort 
of book for which he reserved his scon—the indigestible volumes 
‘which no gentleman’s library should be without'There are 
surely no grounds for anzie^ here. A live library in your pocket is 
better than a dead library In your bookcase; and in every age licen> 
ture has had its ephemeral frii^. both in form and concent. 
Leaving this aside, the demand pertabiii^ is having a happy 
effect on book production in ^tmal. The day of the abnost im¬ 
movable folio is over, and even our most ponderous works of 
reference are assuming a format that is easier to handle and cany 
about. 

* latf Deewhed chot^btten books sad roding. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Cabriel Naudi and the Probltm of Mass 
Pfodwtion 


T IKe incrcducdon of paper and che invention of phneing in 
che i^eenth century, rat fdJowed not only by a great 
increase in che number of books published* but by a steady, 
though more gradual, inoease in the sire of the libraries needed to 
accommodate them. For the fvse rime since the days of che 
Alexandrian Library or the equally lai^ Arabian libraries at Cor¬ 
dova and elsewhere, librarians were faced by the problem of che 
mere quanrity of books, with all its new unplicarions of selecrion, 
classifcation and ston^ In EngEand, che growth of libraries was 
delayed owing to the troubles of the sixteenth century, and che 
problem scarcely made ioelf felt dll the Restoration; in Iraace cIm 
change was felt earlier. 

It is well known chat the medieval library was invariably small 
by modem standards. A ^ance at Appendix C in Dr. Savage's OU 
English IiWitf will show how small indeed they were; except for 
Christ Church and S. Auguscine's in Canterbury and Buty Sc. 
Edmunds (each with about 2,000 volumes), and Syon Monastoy 
(i ,450 volumes) few had more than 1,000 volumes, and the great 
maj«iry were much smaller than chis.^ Before che seventeenth 
century, che normal English private eoUeerion rarely amounted to 
more chan a few score volumes, probably stored in an oak chest, or 
bid Sac on a table, or possibly kept oa a shelf or two fastened to a 
wall. The occasional larger collection, such as chose of John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, Lord Lumley (who acquired many of Cran- 
mer's books). Sir Thomas Smith, Dr. John Dm, Sir Robert Cotton 
and Robert Burton, would be s core d on fixed shelving, either slop- 

* As iTUDf Tolwscs were cecnpaKice. the maabet of lepu^tc worlu would be 
much larger than th». 
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ing or horizoncal. John Fisher’s libraty, which was plundered by 
Cromwell just before his marcyrdom, was described by a cotv 
temporary as 'the nocablesc Library of Books in all England, two 
long galleries, the Books were sorted in stalls and a Register of the 
names of e^ery Book at the end of every sull’.* Where a library of 
the larger sore was kept in a room rather than in a gallery, fixed 
wall shelving can perhaps be assumed. During this period o 
gradual change in binding fashions reveals how the growing size of 
libraries compelled a change in arrangement. Graham Pollard in a 
recent article of considerable importance has shown how bindings 
with cameos or bosses or elaborate designs on their sides, intended 
for storage on sloping shelves, gave place in the seventeenth cen> 
tury to bindings with ornaments or lettering on the fbre>edge or the 
spine, in order to save shelving space.* 

It is unlikely that any English libraries in the sixteenth century 
rivalled in size the great collection of the historian Jacques de 
Thou in France, which amounted to 8,000 printed books and 
1,000 MSS, The 3,000 volumes in Grolier's collection might 
however have been matched by the library of Dr. John Dee at 
Mortlake (which was famous enough to draw a visit from Queen 
Elizabeth) and that of Lord Lumley (partly inherited from his 
father-in-law, the Earl of Arundel, and purchased after his death 
in 1600 for the ill-fated Prince Henry), Ocher notable collections 
such as the a,000 volumes belonging to Robert Burton, the library 
of John Donne with its '1,400 authors besides his own papers and 
sermons’, and rhe original Cottonian collection of about 1,000 
volumes, must be regarded as exceptional in size for English 
libraries at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Later in that 
century the library of the jurist John Selden must have equalled 
De Thou's collection in size; over 8,000 of his books reached the 
Bodleian after his death in 1654. From Selden onwards asceady rise 
in numbers took place. 

The famous collection of Samuel Pepys amounted to about 
3,000 volumes, now displayed at Magdalene College, Cambridge, 

^ W. Y, Fleeeher, CoHmw, 190a. 

a Grahiih PoUani, 'Changes in the Style of Bookbinding, 1550-1830*, TU 
Lihftfy, 1956, pp.71^, See also pp. 17S~6 fiipra. 
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in the eJegant mahogany presses in which he himself arranged 
chemt all in double rows with large books behind ar>d shore ones in 
front, 

The next six^ years was a period of brillianc scholarship and 
aristocratic munlficeoce, so that libraries grew rapidly in size, 
Bishop Stiilingfleec's collecdon of 10,000 volumes was purchased 
mainly by Narcissus Marsh for his new public library in Dublin, 
Bishop Moore’s library, occupying eight chambers at 0 y Place, 
held 29,000 printed books and 1,790 MSS; it was bought by 
George I for the Univeisi^ of Cambridge. Sir Hans Sloane’s great 
collection at Chelsea included some 40,000 printed books and 
3,5! 6 MSS. And the even greater collection made by Robert and 
Edward Harley, the first anj second Earls of Oxford, was esci- 
mated in 1741 at about 50,000 printed books, 350,000 pam¬ 
phlets, 7,659 volumes of MSS, with 14,256 charters, rolls and 
deeds and 41,000 prints. 

It is of course foolish to confuse quality and quantity. Figures 
are always deceptive, and in nothing so much as in the world of 
books. But the appearance of coUeedoos of this size meant that the 
new and difiicult problem of their management had to be solved 
lystemacically. A man can carry in his head everything that matters 
about the contents and amngemenc of his library if this amounts to 
five hundred volumes; with five thousand volumes, this might be 
difficult; with fifty thousand it would be quite impossible. The 
principles of arrai^ement and the routine ci management must 
consequently be worked out, and the birth of what came to be 
called 'library economy' follows. 

In 1627, when few English libraries possessed more than a 
thousand or so books, Gabriel Naud^ published in Fiance his Avis 
potff ^sser MTU Bihhethi^, the first serious attempt at an outline 
of library organisadon. In 1642 Naud6 was given by Cardinal 
Mazarin the task of coUecrirg and arranging the great library 
which bears his name; and he had soon gachoed frem England, 
Germany, Flanders and Italy some 40,000 volumes for what he 
regarded with some justice as the ei^th wonder of the world. He 
was net without experience, for his own private collection 
amounted to S,ooo volumes; but the spe e d effiden^ with 
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which he broughc togechet the Biblioth^ue Maztfine wis re> 
markable. All the volumes were bound in morocco and scamped 
with the Cardinal's arms; artd with surprising tolerance the library 
was dedicated cous ceuz qid y voilMatc ailer estudier'.^ Naud^'s 
grttcest contribuuMi to library eooDomy is chat for the first rime 
he took scholarship and practical use as has main ericerion* both in 
selection and in classification, setting it above consideracions of 
rarity or prestige. A translation of Naudf's work by John Evelyn 
was published in London in 1661 under the title of Insmteticns 
(CHcernin^ trttiln^ of a Uhrttry; and Evelyn must be credited with 
considerable foresight, for at chat date the increase in size of 
English libraries was only just beginning. The modem librarian 
will find much interest ai^ some profit in a closer analysis of this 
pioneer work in library management. 

NaucU begins with an emphatic declaration in favour of (]ualicy 
in books, rather chan quantity. This is illustrated by a quoucion 
from Senea ‘Qm tnihi inmmvrd^ilta lihns et Bihliothotis, ptanm 
dminus vix tott viit nui inMas and an epigram from 

Ausonius which Evelyn cransbces pleasantly: 

That rIoN Books thy Uhrtry hostfil'd, 

Tbinidst flow tly srlf ond in Crtmmar tkll'd? 

Thfft stor'd vfilh String, Luta, Fiddk-ttisks now hoi^ht; 

Tomorrow thou Mtuiliui mty'st k 

'Quality’ is defined in a tolerant and acholic manner; it is some* 
thing that goes beyond personal castes, and neither the works of 
ihe heretics, nor trivial pieces ('Libels, Placans, Theses, Frag¬ 
ments, Proo f s, and the liJce*) are exclude d . In this Naudf is ^ in 
advance of the restrictive policy chat Bodley adopted sc Oxford. 
With qtiality must go comprehensiveness. ‘There is nothing which 
renders a Library more recommeodable, than when every trun 
findes in it thac which he is in search of, and could nowhere else 
encounter; this being a perfect Maxime, chat there is no Book 
whatsoever, be it never so bad or deaied. but may in time be 

^ L C. F. PetiC'R^lcl. Ift&nksivr brftUwUfis Ajuiennts u Uakma, Paris, 
l3]9; Edward. Mmmn XjWs, and cd.. 1901: HoAtl,History ^ Uhtcrits, 
trans. A. Pom, 195 
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sought (<x by some pcnoo or other.' This is of course an echo of 
the cider Pliny's dictum, 'NuUum ta lihntm tom meUon ut non ex 
ili^4 parte froiesset'. 

After developing this general principle, Naud^ turns in Chapter 
VI CO the planning and situation of the library. He is evidently 
thinking h«e of the private library in a great house, not of a public 
or institutional libcaiy. We are »vamed to place the library 'in a 
part of the house the most retired fnm the noise and disturbance, 
not onely of those wichoue, but also of die family and domcsticks, 
distant from the streets, from the kitchen, the common bll, and 
like places; to situate it (if possible) within some spacious Court, 
or small Garden, where it may enjoy a free light, a good and agree* 
able prospect; the air pure, not too near to marshes, sinks, or 
dung-hills, and the whole disposidon of its edifice so well con¬ 
ducted and «dcred, that it participate is no kind of indecorum or 
apparent in«sms»dicy’. We are further » avoid dampness of the 
pKind by raising the lil»ary up by at lease a few seeps, and the 
mtcmpcrature of the air' by buildh^ greets and chambers above 
it. ‘But all these difficulties... arenoriung to those which are to 
be observed for the giving %ht. and coovcniently placing the 
windows of a Library, as well fee being of so great importance, 
chat It be fully illuminated » the very feithcsc comers.’ The pro- 
vmon of go^ natural lighoj^ has always been a problem in 
library planning, Even Pepys was nor satisfied with the lighting in 
his carefully planned Ubmy: ‘So I think,' he wrote, ‘it will be as 
noble a closet as any man hath, and l^c mou^whough indeed 
It woi^ be better to have a lirtle mote light.’ Montaigne on the 

other hand claimed to have plenty of light in the round room at the 

top of the cower which he used as his library." Naudf makes no 
reference to either ardfidal lighting or hearing; both would have 
been judged at this time to be foolish and dangoous." 

In Cbpw Vn he discusses the order and disposition of the 
books. Without this, doubtless, all inquiring is to no purpose 
and out labour rruitlras... b* the aJlwiion of Books whatevo- 
were it of fi% thousand Volumes, it would no more merit the 

* Moonipt, Oflttw A w nm . Ste p. i7o/»fr.. 

* Sm p. : 24 a(pH. 
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name of a Library, chan an assembly of thirty thousand men the 
name of an Army, unless they be marcially in their several quarters, 
under the conduce of their Chiefs and Captains.. . / In regard to 
the arrangement itself, 1 conceive that co be always the best which 
is most facil, the least intricate, most mtural, practified, and 
which follows the Faculties of Tlieology, Fhysick, Jurisprudence, 
Machemacicks, Humanity, and othm, which should be sub> 
divided each of them into particulars, according co their several 
members, which for this purpose ought to be reasonably well 
understood by him who has charge of the Library.' The principle is 
illustrated by a classiHcncion of Divinity as fellows; 

1. Bibles, 'according to the order of the tongues.' 

2. Councils, Canons, Ecclesiastical constitutions, 'forasmuch as 
they retain rhe second place of authority amongst us.' 

The Fathers, Cccck and Latin. 

4. ‘The Commenutors, Scholascicks, Mix'd Doctors, His¬ 
torians-' 

5. ‘The Heretiques/ 

In all the feculiies, certain cautions are to be observed: 

(a) ‘That the most universal and andenc do always march in 
front.' 

(h) 'That the Interpreters and Commentators be placed apart 
and ranged according to the order of the Books which they 
explicate.' 

(r) ‘That the particular Treatises fellow the tank and disposi¬ 
tion of their matter and subject, to the Arcs and Sciences.' 

(i) 'That aU books of like argument and subject be precisely 
reduced, dc diKipIined in their destined places/ so chat any 
desired book can be feund 'in a moment onely', however 
great the library. 

Books too small to be bound alone should 'be joyned onely wich 
such as treat upon che like or very same subject; and yet it were 
better CO bind them also single .. 

The 'difEcuIcy of handsomly reducing and placing certain mix'd 
Books in any Clasus or principal Faculty, and che continual pains 
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which ancnds che disturbing of a Library when one i$ to range a 
chiny or fourty Volumes into sereral places chereoT is noted. 
There are two answers to this: (i) That there arc but yciy few 
Books but whac are reducible to some order, especially when one 
Has many of them?' (2) the 'mia*d books' might be sec apart at the 
end of each '^iculty' (i.e., in a miscellaneous class). It would be 
better however to reseire a special place foe new acquisitions, 
sorting them into the general classilKadon at rhe end of each six 
months. The bo^a would thus be 'dusted and handled twice a 
year'. 

The proposed systematic arrangement is thought to be superior 
to the fixed shelf locarim of che Ambrosian library and some 
others where ail che Books are indifferently ras^^ peU^sJg, 
according to che order ^ their V^umes and Ciffers [ciphers], and 
oneiy distinguished in a Catalogue, wherein every piece is found 
under the name of its Author'. There would also be need in this 
case for a 'Catalogue faithfully compiled accffdir^ to the Classes, 
and each Faculty subdivided to che most precise and particular of 
their parts'. 

In Chapter Vnz, we are cold, ‘As to the binding of Books, there 
is no need of extraordinary expense; it were better co reserve chat 
mony for the purchasing of all the boob of the fairest and besc 
editions chat are to be found.* It is noted chat they do not now 
'place their Boob upew Desb, as che ancients did; but upon 
Shelves that hide ail the Walls'. This leaves more room for che 
museum objects which seem always co have been Evelyn's chief 
interest when he visited the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, or 
that of Sir Thomas Browne at Norwich. In lieu of costly adorn¬ 
ments, one may supply 'Mathemarical Instiumcnts, Globes, 
Mapps, Spheres, Pictures, Animals, Scones and ocher curiosities 
u well Ariifiaal as Nacural'. The shelves should be protected with 
searge, buckrom or canvas, fitted on with nails' (glass is not men¬ 
tioned). And there should be TaUes. carpets, Scae, Brushes, 
Balls of Jasper, Conserves, Clocb, Pens, Paper, Ink, Penne-knifes, 
Sand. Aimanacb, and ocher small oioveabla .. 

Chapter IX discusses che duties of the librarian, and the need for 
catalogues. 'In vain does a man strive co put in execution any of the 
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afbiesaid Expeciimc^, oc be 2C any notable charge for Bo^cs, who 
Kaa not a design to deroce and consecrate them to the publick use, 
or denies co communicate them to the lease, who may reap any 
benefit thereby.' 

For this purpose there is need for ‘some honesc person, learned 
and well experienc’d in Books, co give, together with the charge 
and requisite stipends dK dele axtd qu^cy of Bibliothecacy 
unto ..There is need also 'to make two Catalogues of ail the 
books contained in the Library, in one whereof they should be so 
precisely dispos'd according to their several Matters aM Faculties, 
chat one may see and know in the cwinkling of an eye all che 
Authors which do meet there upon d)e firsc subject that shall 
come into one’s bead; and in the ocher, they should be faithfully 
ranged and reduced under an Alphabetical order of their Authors, 
as well CO avoid che buyis^ of chem twice, as to know what are 
wanting, and satisfie a number of persons chat ace somerimes 
curious of reading all che works of certain Auchours in par¬ 
ticular .. 

There should be 'fm accesse to the Bibliothecaty, who should 
introduce him with the least delay cv difficulty' and 'persons of 
meric and knowledge mi^t be indulged co carry seme few 
ordinary Books co ch^ own Lodgings, nevertheless yet with these 
cautions, that it should noc be fer above a fbrcmghc or three 
weeks at most, and chat the Library-keeper be careful to register in 
a Book destin'd fbc this purpose, and divided by Letters Alpha¬ 
betically, whatsoever is so lest out co one or other, together with 
che dace of the day, che farm of the Volume, and the place and 
year of its impression; and all (his co be subscribed by the Bor¬ 
rower, this CO be cancel'd when che Bo^ is returned, and che day 
of its reddidon puc in che margent, chereby to see how long it has 
been kept; and char such as shall have merited by their diligence 
and care in conserving of Boc^, may have others the more readily 
lent to them’. 

That Naudf's book was ao important landmark is plain. He was 
feeling his way cowards a rational ^'Stem libcary organisation. 
Nothing similar h^ so far appeared in England. Sir Thomas 
Bodley, who was an able adminiscramr as well as a scholar, mighc 
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hilt produced $uch a work, but oodc of his librarians 

(except per haps John Rous) were men of wide visiwL Moreover, in 
the seventeenth century the Bodidan scarcely experienced the 
problem of quantity (as disdna from space)i b^inning with 
2«ooo volumes, it reached 16,000 in 1620, but it was 1714 before 
the total number of printed books reached jo.ooo. Ac Cambridge, 
the University Library in 1649, before the arrival of the Lambeth 
coileedon, possessed only 1.000 boob artd 400 MSS; by 1710 it 
had 14,000 boob. The Royal Library was equally limited, so far 
as the number of bocb is concerned; when it finally reached rhe 
Museum, it had no more chan 9,000 printed boob. 

It was nevertheless a Royal Ubrari^ who made the first wricren 
contribution to library economy in England, jehn Durie, a 
moderate Proceseanc divine, was Keeper of the Rojil Library from 
the death of Charles I to the Resroradon, chough for much of this 
dmc he was travelling abroad. In 1650 he published The K/J^i 
LibrerU X^per, which includes an account of 'one of the chiefesc 
iibwics in Gcrmanie’, namely Wolfonbficttl, where in 1691 
Leibnis was to become librarian. Durie had a more tolerant and 
•choWly view of the work of a national library chan was common 
it this dme; he may well have based it on Naudf's book- His ideal 
was CO expand the Royal Library in» a truly national collection, 
whose function should be 'to keep the publick stock of learning, 
to increase it, and to propose it to others in the way which may be 
most helpful to all'. This ideal was far in advance d the times, 
^bably nrither the Royalists nor Puritans would have supported 
ic in practice; if the more extreme Purions, including Hugh 
Pe^, had had their way, the library would indeed have been sold 
and dispersed- The credit for saving it belongs probably to Bul- 
scrode Whitelocke, the keeper of the great seal (to whom Durie 
owed his appoincmenc as librarian) and perhaps to Selden, who 
was also responsible foe anangiag the transfer of Archbishop 
Bancroft’s library to Cambri<%e. As has been mentioned, the 
rMjot part of Selden s own great libraiy went to the Bodleian 
dta his death, so he must be accounted one of the principal 
benwacr^ of English libraries in the Commonwealth period. 
Richard Bencley, the classical scholar and a much greater man 
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ch^n Dune, cook <iiacge of the Royal Library in 1694. His plans 
for expanding and reotgacusing the library received scant en- 
coucagemenc from the authorities, mainly perhaps because funds 
were not available. He embodied them however in a broadside 
fropwel Buildup t S^oy$i LiWtiy, 1697, in which he urged the 
establishment of a genuine national litvacy in a new building, to be 
built out from S. James' into the Park. Three years lacer however 
die Cotton collection was purchased for the nation, and in 1707 
when Cotton House was also a^uired, die Royal Library was 
moved there. The Cotton and Ro)^ Libraries went lacer to Essex 
House, to Ashbumham House (where the famous fire occurred) 
and to Westminster School, before finally reaching the Eridsh 
Museum.^ 

The greatest librarian of this period, Leibnb, owed much to 
Gabriel Naudf's work, and something also to John Durie and 
Richard Bendey. Leibniz visited England in 1673 and again in 
1676, but he spent most of the four years 167^-76 in Paris, at the 
time when Colbert was vigorously expanding the Royal Library. 
In 1676, Leibniz became libear^ and KUtoriographer to the 
Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg at Hanover, and in 1681 he also 
cook charge of the important library at Wolfenbiiccel, with its 
30,000 volumes. He was perhaps the first sdiolar-libcarun to have 
a real vision of an organised, comprehensive, scholarly reference 

^ Tlx dcvelopmccic of du tda of Ecylbh utMoal libnty to che tive ten* 
Utfie* preecdiM th« feu n dadeo of the Briosh Miseum is iftcemdag tod cao be 
summanMd as nliow*: 

(i) Leland's aim was ce achieve this by OMKsntndng dw mooaade books to 
the Royal Library, (a) John Dee laged Maty Tudor to eotablish a national 
library from the same aouree. ()) Sir Humphecy GUbcn In i S 7 l drew up i plae 
for a University in London, with a Ubeaiy tnadied. (4) Cetcen, on 

behalf of the Biaabethan anciquatiaas, peuioned du government to eacablish 
a naccenal eeUeedon. (5J Edmund Bolcoe 10 1617 yc opoa ed a £aaeiful sdieme 
for a nsQonal academy and a hcscerkal Ubcaty at Wiodaor Caacle. (6) The pr^ 
posais o/John Oune and Richard Beadeyare eefcr red m above. (7) In 1718-19 
John Anstis. Garter Ring of Arms, su gge st ed dtac the Conco and Royal Lib> 
raries should be removed to S. Paul's, where Evelyn had earlier proposed the 
opening of a public library foelimdoQ. (^m 174 )> die hatenan Thomas Carte 
suggested the transfer of the Haricun aid libraries go the Mansion 

Ho^. thus refouoding die Guildhall Library as a nadonal coUecttoo. The 
British Museum was finally escabliahed in 1753. 
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library, adequatdy endomd, with regular acquisitions, and wich 
all the emphasis on quali^, rather chan on variety or cost. Like all 
good librarians of eariicr days, Ldbniz was much besides a 
librarian; he was a great ^ulo5^>her. a great mathemacicun and 
no mean historian. And co th^^-particulariy perhaps to his histori¬ 
cal researches which began in France under the guidance of the 
Jestut and Maurisc scholars—he no doubt owed hu conception of 
what a great research library should be able to offer to the student. 
Indeed, there is nothing more likely to produce an able librarian 
than hard experience of the problems of research in a major sub¬ 
ject. and the vision to comprehend the resources which ocher 
students need in other fields. This was certainly true in 1700, and 
it is not without truth today.' 


Two characteristics especially distii^uish the Restoncion period 
in library histocy. These are, first, the rapid accumulation of 
primed books and pamphlets and their concentradon, together 
wich great stores MSS from both Weston monastic and 


Oriental sources, mainly in che aiistooadc private li^aries of the 
day; and secondly, the impulse ^veo by che accessibility of these 
collectiocu and by che more sdeniific approach of the new age, to 
cany out ^stemaric research and to arai^ and collate che wealth 
of material now for the first time available co the student. It was no 
acadenc therefore chat che Rescocadoci period produced an un¬ 
precedented array of scholarly work in many fields, purdcularly 
perhaps in machemacics. history and classics. Names such as 
Newton. Bentley, Dugdale, George Hickcs, Humphrey Wanley, 
Henry Wharton, Thomas Heamc, William Nicolson, Thomas 
Tanner, Thomas Rymer, and Thomas M^ox m our own country, 
and on the Continent Baronius. Jean Mabillon, Du Cange, Des¬ 
cartes, Leibnis and che Bollandiscs-Khcse call co mind some at 
least of the new and important work chat was proceeding. These 
circumstances were both unprecedented and compellu^l and it 
would have been str^ indeed if scholars had noc been driven co 
study for the first time the prinaples governing che organisation 
of research material m libraries. If the main contribution co these 


* See A- L Clarke. 'Ldbns u a Ubnnao'. Ifc Xjir«fv 19:4. pp, 140-54, 
and A. Heaael. A Hltt9rj^UktHa,ms». R- Pern, (955, p. 7*. 
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studies came from Gabriel Naud^ in France and Leibniz in 
Oermany, the work of Dune» Evelyn and Bentley in England i$ not 
without importance. And the special interest of English scholars 
of this period in AngltvSaxon and medieval studies turned 
attention perhaps to literary and bibliographical studies rather than 
CO library economy. In this field the pioneer work of Bale and Pits 
in the sixteenth century was developed by Thomas Tanner in his 
BfiUnnie^HihtrnieA, 1748. by William Nicolson in his 
Hlftorieal Library, 1696. by William Oldys in his British Llhrarlan, 
by many cataloguers from Humphrey Wanley down* 
wards. Their work, which lay with the material for research rather 
chan the libracy that housed it, is not merely a genuine tribute to 
che scholarship of che period, but is complementary CO the ideas of 
Gabriel Naudf which Evelyn made accessible to English book 
collectors. 




Part Two 


Tht English Ehmstic Ubrary 




CHAPTER X 


Tht Beginnings 


T %t ccrm 'private libraiy’ means dilTerenc cliingc to different 
people. To che bibliographer or the bookseller it may sug¬ 
gest a collection gathered cogetlier by a bibliophile in much 
the same way as porcelain or glass or clocks are sometimes collected. 
A private library 0/ this kind (che great collection amassed by 
Sir Thomas Phillipps in the nineceenth century is an obvious 
example) may be of prime importance to the bibliographer, what¬ 
ever the methods or motives of its collector. The world owes an 
immense debt to the aristocratic collectors of Tudor and Rescora- 
rion times, if only because so much that is b^nd value was pre¬ 
served by their e^orts, and because in most cases their collections 
sooner or later came into the public keeping, either in the univer¬ 
sity or national libraries. But these private collections were not for 
the most part working libraries gathered for the purpose of in¬ 
dividual study 01 personal enjoyment. This type of collection may 
be distinguished from the former by the word 'domestic', because 
in general it is inseparable from the word 'home', being $0 often 
the nucleus round which family life at its best is established. 
Domestic libraries in this sense also have their special importance, 
not so much perhaps for the bibliographer as for the social historian 
and the literary historian; they are the bricks and mortar out of 
which our literary and intellectrual heritage is built< 

The domestic working library in this sense is something much 
more chan the shelf or case of books which it comprises. It cannot 
be fully considered in isolation foom its background. It is its 
owner's workshop: and to understand its significance one must 
know something not only of the works themselves, but of their 
owner, his purpose in collecting them, the sources from which 
they came and the use he made of them. The works in such a 
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library are cools, and iadttd more dun cools. They have a vicaUty 
breached into them by cheic owner as well as by cheir auchor: a 
vitality which cracsceods their maanal qualities of paper and ink 
and binding. They eadi have dietr btrch and their batting; they 
each have their destined history, whether it be triumphant or 
inglorious. Like cheir owners oc readers they may be busy or idle, 
bad or good, companionable or unfriendly, pro^rive or sterile. 
They each have their parents and ^andparents, dirir guardians, 
cheir lovers, and perhaps their own childreji and grandchildren. In 
short, they are living chis^, and che library in which they live is 
their cicy and their mocherland; th^ are members one of another. 
And mark this: they are influenced, as we are, by the socie^ which 
they keep; by cheir owners and guardians, by their readers and 
admirers; and by cheir own sheif*ciompanion$. This 6 ty of books 
which is che working library has a life and a reality that is absent 
any other sore of cdiecrion; for che life of a book is noc 
realised, its heart is noc sec beating, till it is read and loved and 
made at home amoc^ its fellows. Till then it sleeps, awaiting che 
couch chac will raise it from che dead. The full creation of a book 
is a labour in which many muse share: owner and reader as well as 
auchor. Ic is a seed which brings fbrdi fruic only if it falls into good 
ground; and the good ground is the home inco which ic is adopted, 
and where ic is nourished and enriched and enjoyed. 

This then is che sense in which I use d>e term ‘domestic library’. 
Whac is che story of such libraries in England? You would find 
ezampla in che Roman world, In the villa libraries of che time of 
Cicero and che younger Pliny. They flourished live centuries or 
so but with Sidonius Apoilinaris and Boethius chey come to an 
end, and are almoec completely absent till they reappear in four- 
ceench-cencury Italy and fifceendi-ccntuiy ^gU;^. Tliere are 
certain special coercions of life which favour che growth of 
domestic libraries, and without which they will rarely prosper. 
There must be a certain degree of literacy among at least a section 
of che population. There must be an adequate corpus of rucional 
literature, indudic^ a frit proportion chac may be characterised as 
non-profcssional. There must Em an appredacion of the value of 
books, both for their own sakes as ohjccss of art, aai for cheir con- 
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t&ncs. There mtist be an acd?e book markec, with publishers, 
scribes or princos, boi^cseilexs and perh^ &irs and pedlars. And 
there must be a class of people with settled homes and with su£fi* 
dent security, leisure and wealth to enable them co enjoy books and 
CO build up the habit of readir^. These ctt>didons obtained in the 
cime of Cicero and Acdcus. They disappeared wich the fall of che 
Empire, buc began co re-establish themselves in the time of 
Petrarch, Boccacdo and Chaucer. 

In pre-Chaucerian England licen^ was all buc cooEned co the 
dergy. A few Saxon kings (AldfritK of Nortliuinlxu. Al&td che 
Great and «€che]scan) cook some inceresc in book production, buc 
there were no lay schobrs. artd all che students ac Oxford and 
Cambridge were descined at lease foe minoc orders. There were 
priracely owned libraries amongst dw dergy of course, buc these 
were in the main professional coUcciions, hardly co be classed as 
domestic libraries. Eren these were limited in number and scope. 
The first English collector on a large scale, Richard de Bury, 
Bishop of Durham(i;i8i-1^45) wasuni^in his zeal for amass¬ 
ing b^ks, and his collection was for lai^ than any others of his 
day; ic may have amounted to 1.500 volumes.^ Ic was a more 
persona] (and thereftte a m^e domestic) collection than most 
episcopal palaces could boast, for the Bishop had liceniy and 
humanist interests in advance of his dme, and we are told due ic 
was piled so thickly in his own chamber diat he had to dimb over 
che volumes co reach his bed. It was bequeathed co Durham Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, but ic never reached its destination as che Bishop died 
in debt. Rather earlier, Robert Grossecesu. Bishop of Lincoln and 
first Chanedlor of Oxford, (^. 1253) had left his coUeettoo to the 
Oxford ftaadscans: doubtless a smaller library dun Richard de 
Buiy's, but Grosseteste was a greater man both as scholar and 
wncec. and his library must have been outstanding. 

There were other scholar bishops in this period, buc choc collec¬ 
tions would have been small by cemparison, and mainly profes¬ 
sional in character. One of them, Robert Kilwardby, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (i. 1279) is known co have carried off some Canter- 


^S<ep.97D. 
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bury books ami registers eo his r e r i r em enc in Rome.^ The lac^t 
episcopal library known in ai^ deoil belonged co Richard de 
Gravesend, Bishop of London (d. i;o;) whose ctcilogue lists 
eigh^ volumes valued at £126 14s. £d. The unsertled conditions 
made it well ni^ impossible for substantial libraries to be col¬ 
lected. Both bish^)$ and nobles were soil living a largely nomadic 
life, travelling from manor to oianoc as food and supplies were 
exhausted. For the more consdenbous bishops travelling was 
further inaeased by the need for diocesan visitations. Moonmi^ 
quotes the case of Richard de SwiniWld, Bishop of Hereford, (d. 
1317), a fragment of the roll of whose household expemes has 
survived. During 296 days covered by the fragment be moved his 
household 8] times; in the 51 days between 10 April and 5 Juno 
he slept at 0 different places.* No scholarly work or book collec¬ 
tion could be expected under such cooditioos; ic is likely tliat most 
bishops who are known to have produced books did most of their 
writing before their elevation co episcopal rank. 

Only one instance of the library of a parish priest in this period 
is known in detail: that of Geoffrey de Lawarth, rector of S. 
Magnus. London. This contained 49 books, chiefly on rheology, 
dialects and grammar, but including three mediol works. Moor¬ 
man also quotes the case of a rural dean of Worcester, whose two 
carts carrying his books were impounded for six weeks by the men 
who fanned the coll at Wychbold. causing him loss to the value of 
100s.* In ecclesiastical oilectxons ac this rime, the demarcation 
berween oiEdal and petaonal boob must often have been 
shadowy. If was the parish priest's responsibility co supply and 
maintain Ae service boob, together with the ewaments and vest¬ 
ments, in his church, but after the thirteenth century this duty 
was to some extent cransfeiTed to the laity, and the chuithwardens 

' Tout ifi Orftaa w<»uld ladude dw AftUuheps Timas Bndwardme 

(i. 1349) and Simon Uo^iam (L 157^ also Adaa Easton (I 1507I WiUiam 
Rede. Bishop of Ouehener (I 13I5) aod William of Wykaham, Bishop of 
Wincheittf (d. 1404X ^ 

•J. H. R. Mocfoan. CM Xf> in SugUad iatie Tiimaui Caintn, 1045, 

p. 170. 

•Mooeman, 9 f> or., p. 99. The S. M^oos iareatoiT occur in a Llhtr 
Deerrtonm ac Petchfoke College, Cambei^. 
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began to assume responsi^^ fcr the prorision of books. 

With Chaucer the scene begins to change, and the by schobr, or 
at least the by booklover« begins to appear. One of the frsc ws 
perhaps Chaucer himself in his home over the gatehouse at Aldgate, 
or in the country bouse desaibed in the prologue to The of 
Cooi Women. And in Tb Hovs tf Fme be tells us of his anxie^ to 
get home from business co Ms books: 

for whui thy lehour doon al is, 

And hasty^ted thy rrbRJi^, 

In stede cj reste and nnvr thirty, 

TiongM hoom to tly bw aneon; 

And, also demh as tsty ifeen, 
rioM siUest at astosher &eb, 
fril fully denurd is thy bb, 

And Uvtst thus as an hemyte, 

Alrbi^ ahstinenu is lyte. 

And back in his library over the gate, he wearies his eyes with 
midnight composidon: 

Wherfor, d-sogod ms hUsst, 

/over halt b'rgfitfr banUessr. 

And vertM tsh, that thou u«»ir mb 
A-ii^b JuJ fit thyn heed to ahs, 

In ily studie so thou wrytest, 

And nvf-fno f lave en^test. 

We know how deeply versed Chaucer was in Ladn. Italian, french 
and English w«ks. and can guess chat his library was rich in the 
sources he used. Of all his bodes, perhaps he loved his Ovid most. 
In rb Hous of Fame the hUsamorfhoses is referred to as ‘livyn owns 
book', and in The Book of tb Durbne he seeks to cure his sleepless^ 
ness with the tale of Seys and Ai^coe: 

SovAan Isawlmi^ slepe. 

Til ROW late, this other night, 

Ufon try heddslsatt^right, 

m 
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Ani hoA ocn rule me a 
A nmaunce, ani he hit rm look 
To Ttie and drive theni^ht awi^. 

'Ovydts Alt* was pan of the curious volume in which the Wife of 
Bath's fifth husband used co read nightly of 'wikked wyves*; and a 
very substandal part of The Romamtojihe Rcucame straight from Ovid. 

From Chaucer’s day onwards there was a steady increase in 
literacy, especially in the south-eastern half of England. That this 
increase did indeed take place can hardly be doubted, though its 
extent has been queried. Sir Thomas More’s csriinatc, made in liis 
dfoiegye (i 555) is well-known: 

Tf the having of the scripture in englyshe, ben thy ng so requisite 
of precyse necessite, that the peoples soules shoulde nedes petyshe 
but if they have it translated into their own rongue: then must 
there the most part perishe for all that, excepte the preacher make 
farther provision bc^'de, chat all the people shall be hable to rcade 
it when they have it, of which people, farre mote than fovvre partes 
of all the whole divided into tenne, could never reade englishe yet, 
and many now coo olde to begynne to goe co scholc/ 

H. S. Bennett^ is inclined to dismiss this as little more rhan a 
rhetorical dourish: and it must be admitted that the estimate is 
expressed in peculiar terms. Wliac precisely does 'frr more chan 
four-tenths' mean; and if 'the most part* are co perish, why say 
four-tenths rather than one half? More was never guilty of dis¬ 
honest propaganda (indeed, he had no need co twist his arguments) 
nor did he commonly use loose phraseology. Respect ^ his in¬ 
tegrity and judgement would lead one to guess that, of the people 
he was accustomed to meet in London, between forty and fifty pec 
emt were illiterate. In other words, perhaps half the Londoners of 
his day could read to some extent, One must remember chat there 
is no sharp line between the literate and the illiccrace, and the 
ability to read may mean much or little; moreover the percentage 
would obviously be very different in the north or west of England. 
H. S. Bennett quotes some further evidence of an even more in¬ 
conclusive nature on both sides of the question; and one concludes 
*H, S. Beanm, En^UhSoahmdSiJen, I952, p.a8, 
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that More's estirmce is as reasonable a guess fos the London area 
as can be e:epecced. 

Owe a century earlier in 1407, a remark by Master William 
Thorpe during his examination by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
gives us some slight basis for a further estimate.' Thorpe said that 
he had often tested the knowledge of parties of pilgrims, and had 
found cliat in any batch of twenty pilgrims, less chan three could 
repeat one of rhe Commandments, or say rheir Pacer Noscer, Ave 
Maria or Credo readily in any language. We can feirly guess that 
most men of this date who could read at all would pass this elemen- 
cary test; and Thorpe's remark suggests therefore tliac S5 per cent 
of his pilgrims were illiterate. Both dgutes were admittedly rough 
guesses, but the decrease of illiteracy is beyond doubt. It is sup¬ 
ported by evidence from many sources, and the case has been 
argued in two admirable articles in The Lihritry.* 

Though Latin was to remain for a long rime as the language of 
the Church, and of law, medicine, science and sebeJarship in 
general, English established itself rapidly as the language of the 
ordinary educated layman. The vernacular preaching of the friars 
and parish priests kept it alive, and both Chaucerian and Tudor 
English owes not a little to the way in which our rucive language 
had been crystallised in the pulpit.* During the fourteenth cencuty 
the religious plays produced in churches and churchyards were 
secularised, and were increasingly done in the vernacular.* 
Cliaucet, Gower and Lydgate all helped co give shape and form to 
the new language; Gower indeed tried all three current languages 
for his three chief works, the Meditantis being in French, 

the Vox Clamantls in Latin and the Cmjtsslc Amantis in English. 
The development of English as the normal medium for correspon¬ 
dence and business documents was even more rapid, as the great 
series of Paston, Stonor and Cely letters show. The fifteenth cen- 

' A. W. Pollard. hw tnJ Vmi, 190 J. p. 15$. 

* J. W. Adamson, 'The Extent of Liceracy in die Fifteen^ and Sixteench 
Centuries', Tht Libniy, 19}o. 10. H. S. fiennett, 'The Produedon and 
DisseminaciOQ of Vosacubr MSS io the Flltecndi century*. 7%( Lihraty, 194^, 
1 .17y. 

* G. R. OwM. Litfratvf! tU fkipit in MrdirMi 

* Moerman, ep. elt., p. 143. 
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tuty was a nocaWc period for the fbundarion of schools, Boon being 
only che most famous of a large number, English was nor of course 
taught as a subject in prc-Refbrmarien schools. A laigc number of 
petty schools were however opened for teaching the ABC and 
reading; and some schools gave special accention to the needs of 
boys who did not wish to enter the Church but might desire 
rtaining in the arrs of writing and accountancy. Archbishop 
Rotherham, in founding his school at Rotherham in 1483, pro¬ 
vided for a rhird master to give such boys instruction 'in the 
mechanic arts and other worldly affairs*. Another new departure 
occurred at Sevenoaks in 1432, where a t^ondon grocer, William 
Sevenoaks, endowed a school whose headmaster was to be *by no 
means in holy orders',' 

Some apprentices were provided with the necessary education by 
their mast«s. A record of one such case tells how a merchant, 
Robert Chirche, cook an apprentice in 1442, and bound himself to 
send him to school for a year and a half to leam grammar, and for 
half a year to learn co wnte. The boy’s friends complained that this 
had never been done, to his great harm and loss, but Chirche 
replied chat the charge was ft Ise, and chat the boy had been 
sufficiently instructed for his work-* 

The custom of using posters and handbills for public informa¬ 
tion became common in this century; one muse assume chat there 
was sufficient literacy to justify it. And certain changes in che 
parish churches imply chat che ability to read Englisli and Church 
Latin was becoming more general. Clerestocy windows were being 
added to many churches to provide more light in che nave; and a 
tendency began for all che windows to grow wider and caller. After 
the Reformariori, the replacement of figures and paintings by in- 
scriptions giving the Creed, che Lord's Prayer and che Ten Com- 
mandmwes implies a furthei advance in literacy. More imporunc 
than this, che fifteenth century was notable for che installation of 
pews with book rests in the naves of many churches. This was 
indeed a revolutionary change, for before this period there was 

* A F. Leach, Tit Seiools ^MeJfnaf 1^16. 
s Quoeed by C. L Kingsford, PrejWiVe tnJ^rmOr in Fifictn/6-Onnrv 
if! S/tmr Ijtten, lam., p. xlri. 
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mt\y iny seating in the cave, except perhaps scone bend^es 
along the walls of che aisles, intended foe aged and infim. 
Pews would have made the nave unsuitable fot the many secular 
purposes for which it was commonly used* such as church ales, 
feasting, and fairing, play-actingand dancing, and as a warehouse for 
goods placed in sanctuary or received in pledge by the churchwardens.* 
Fuicher confirmation comes in the kind of books that were most 
popular in che Bfceench cencuty, and in the quantity in which these 
were sometimes issued. It was the age of the Hrsc great translations 
into English. These began with Cliaucer himself, and with Ranuif 
Higden’s Polyehrwim, which was translated in 1387 by John de 
Trevisa, who in che following year also translated Barcholomaeus 
Anglkus’ Dt PrcprittiUihus thus giving to the world in 

English, che mosc popular universal hiscoiy and the most popular 
eni^opaedia of the age. To these must of course be added many 
others, including che Wyclif translations which even though they 
were forced underground, so to speak, had a surprisingly wide 
circulation, especially in the West Country, East AnglU and 
London. Many anxious to read them were illiterate; others could 
not afford them;^ but there seems usually to have been someone 
who could read them aloud; four centuries later, rhe ki^hts <ij Mm 
was CO achieve a very similar sort of underground drculadon, and 
both cases testify co a fair degree of literacy among che humbler 
people. Wyclif apart however, translations formed a subscancial 
and signidcanc part of our literature in the fifteenth century— 
sigmficanc, because they indicate that people were reading who 
were not so familiar with the Latin tongue. During the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, most of the classics became available in 
English translations; Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Seneca, Cicero, Pliny, 
besides some Greek; most of the other classical writers could be 
read in French or Italian. 

If cranslatioru suggest che reading of books by ordinary people 
in their own homes, this is implied even more strongly by ocher 

* On this Me A. R. Powys, Fsrish Cifrei, 1930. 

* A Norwich heretic depcced u his trial, t. 1428, that he had fud to pay four 
marks and forty pence (about five pounds) lo London foe a copy of die New 
Tescamenc. 
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of book which wcie popular in this century: the courtesy 
books and manuals of edquecce and behaviour. To these most be 
added the commonplace book or scrapbook, which was a miscel¬ 
laneous collection of pieces bound together, forming a whole 
library as it were in a nutshell.* 

The rising interest in personal religion gave a wide circulation to 
another type of book which seenu to liave found most of its readers 
in dw homes of the newly appearing middle class. The devotional 
works of the contcmplarivcs and mystics of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries have survived in comparatively large numbers, 
and must have been produced in quantity; dicy were copied largely 
by the Briggirtine nuns of Syon and by rlie Carthusians of the Lon¬ 
don Charterhouse, Slieen and Mount Grace. One of the most 
popular was Richard Rolle (I 1J49); over 400 of his MSS arc 
extant. Another was Nicholas Love, Prior of Mount Grace, whose 
translation of the Mtdiiailones Vitu Cirtstl was produced c. 1410 
under the title of the Mimr oj fht BUsse^ Lift of Jew. Not only was 
it one of the most widely read books of the century, but, as H. S. 
Bennett points out, it contains some of the most beautiful English 
prose of the cenrury coo. Over 100 copies of the Mimr of Christ 
have survived, compared with 8z of the CdMttrhuty Tales, 50 of 
PiffS Plowman and 49 of Gower's Confissh Asnantis. Still another 
was Walter Hilton's translation of the Seala Psifutionis, a work 
which continues to this day to give comfort and inspiration to the 
faichfol, 

There were many odter fifteenth-century works of this class, all 
testifying to the spread of the new habit of personal reading. The 
most famous of them all maintained its popularity unabated 
through the centuries of religk^us dissension, and is as well loved 
today as it ever was. Thomas i Kempis, the Augusetnian monk from 
Kempen, nearCol(^c(d. 1471), was a foreigner, buthe may almost 
be regarded as English by adoption, for his IV Imitatione ChHsii had 
become firmly esrablished in its English translation before the close 

*H. S. Bennece, CWrr W iht Fifieanll Cmtury, 1^7, p. 164, qimes u en 
miroJe • Britwh Museum ?oiume, MS Egmon 1995 (t. 1476-80) which 
eombina >0 450 pages some 15 items of tomance, histwy, medicine, eciauem 
ana sp«c, with rartous Uss ind nows for quick re^mnee. 
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of the fifteenth century. There can be no better cridence of the con¬ 
firmed habit of private reading than the popularity of luch a book, 
for the Imitatim can only be read fruitfully in solitude and with the 
world shut out. We may call to mind the auclior's own words, in¬ 
scribed on his portrait at Zwolle in Holland, where he lies buried, 
and said to have been written by him in a copy of the Imiiatiom 
Tn omnibus requiem quaesivi ec non invent, nisiseorsum sedens in 
angulo cum libello*; a significant sentiment which, however greatly 
it appeals to us today, would have seemed peculiar to most people 
living in any earlier period tluin the fifmnth cencucy. 

By the middle of the century, it is evident that MSS were being 
copied in fairly large numbers fi^r domestic and lay readers. John 
Shirley the translator and scribe (i566-!456) was producing work 
of this kind in some quantity at his publishing office in London; 
he rented a large house and four sliops from S. Bartholomew's 
Hospital for the purpose. The prefatory verses in one of his mis¬ 
cellaneous collections (B.M. Add. MS 16165) suggest that he wu 
prepared to lend volumes to his customers, for the reader is 
exhorted to return the book to Shirley when finished wixh} And 
there muse have been many jobbing scribes such as William 
Bbesham, who was hired by the Gascon fiunily. 

One more relevant feature of this cencuty must be mentioned. 
Changes were occurring in domestic architeccure in consequence 
of the new fashion whereby the lord and lady preferred to dine in 
private apartments, rather than to take their meals along with their 
retainers in the great hall. The Horman house or castle provided 
little or no private accommodation (ot the lord and lady except a 
comparatively austere and unhcaced sleeping room. Langland noted 
the change in Pifrs Plowman; the lord and lady, he says, now 
by themselves 'in a chambte with a chymnye'. So also did that 
acute observer, Jolm Selden, in the Commonwealth period, though 
without approval; 

'The Hall was the Place where the great Lord used to eat, (whet^ 
fore else were the Halls made so big>), where he saw all his Ser¬ 
vants and Tenants about him. He eat not in private, except in time 
* H. S. B«nn«a,11^17. 
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of sickness; when once he became a thing cooped up, all his great¬ 
ness was spilled. Najr, the King himself used to eac in the Hall, 
and his Lords sac with him, and then he understood Men.' 

One secs Selden's point, But privacy seems an almost essential 
condition of culture. The Greeks managed without it; Euripides 
was unique in choosing a retired life in a cave or a cottage by the 
sea. But to us an element of privacy and seclusion appears a sitse 
jttfl mn of die intellectual life. Certain it is rhac without it, cl« 
private domestic library is not to be expected. The great castles of 
Norman and Plantagenet days were large and complicated 
organisations. They lud rheir administrative records doubtless, but 
the only boob they are likely to have possessed were any used by 
the chaplains who taught the boys in the lord's encourage- Tlic 
coming of private apartments m^ have widened the gulf between 
lord and commoner, but it helped to make possible the culture of 
the Elisabechan age, by fixing the habit of reading and all that 
goes with it in the educated half of the population. 

Bearing all these points in mind, we might legitimately assume 
chat domestic libraries were being collected by chose who were 
acquiring the reading habit. There is indeed some confirmation of 
this; and rhe evidence, chough scattered, is quite sufficient to 
support the assumption. Apart from direct hiscories of libraries 
(which do not occur before the Reformation^) the most fruitful 
source of such evidence can usually be found in letters, uble-talk, 
diaries and essays, such as for example tliose of Cicero, the yoimger 
Pliny. Aulus Gellius and Achenaeus in the ancient world, and 
Pepys, Lamb and Leigh Hunt in later dmes. Fifteenth-century 
evidence of this kind is limited, but definite, 

Apart from clerical libraries, it is likely that the earliest collec¬ 
tions were made by prosperous merchants and civil servants. 
Chaucer's books have already been mentioned. It is in Chaucer 

* The Bat hutones of English bibliography and libraries are eo b« found in the 
*wkj of Lelaad, the Protesiant John Bale (l 1 56}), the Catholic John Pics (I 
itiS). TT^as Taimef, Bp. of S. Asaph (I 1735). the authcn: gf BlhliMita 
Wdliam Nieolsno, Bp, of ^Ulc (I 17*7), che author of 
^ HisMeal Uir^ry, and William OIcIts (A 1761), the author of che BritUi 

Livttxitn. 
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that wt first meet with the word 'study'; the history of the study 
and the history of the domestic library after all are much the same 
thing, John Carpenter, Common Clerk of the City, 1417-38, who 
was one of Richard Whittington's executors and was mainly re¬ 
sponsible for applying part of Whicringcon's estate to the founda¬ 
tion of the Guildhall Libtary, is known to have been the owner of 
many books, which were left in his will to various friends; these 
included some Latin translations of Aristotle and a copy of the 
PAi/ciiWen. He is remembered particularly as the compiler in 1419 
of the Liher Alhus, a coliccrion of the laws and customs of the City 
extracted from the archives. Commercial success and literacy com¬ 
monly go hand in hand, and there must have been many such col¬ 
lections in the City, No doubt there have often been business men 
who were not asliamed of dieir inability to write; Shakespeare's 
father, who was a general merchant in Stratford, is an example. But 
trade and commerce depend so closely on written records and 
speedy communications that the sundard of education is always 
likely CO be higher where trade is prosperous. 

Much evidence of the ownership of books can be found in wills; 
and further research in this field would be fruitful, From the 
beginning of the fifteenth century books appear with increasing 
frequency in wills: sometimes single volumes, and sometimes 
larger collections. They were rightly regarded as valuable pieces of 
property, and it was often thought necessary for their sale or 
transfer to be properly authenticated. There is a note on a fly leaf 
of a manuscript at Oonville and Caius College, Cambridge, which 
reads: 'I bou^t this book from John Barclay on the Vigil of the 
Apostles Saints Simon and Jude, in the house of William Ness- 
field, stationer, before the following witnesses . . and the 
names of eight people are appended, ending with the words nmi 
multis aliis. This was in 1309-10. There may have been some 
special reason in this case for so forma! a ceremony; but che diffi¬ 
culty and expense of obtaining copies compelled a due regard for 
their value. The books in John Caipenccr's will have already been 
mentioned. C. L. Kin^fiard quotes several instances of wills in the 
early years of the fifteenth century in which books ate specified.* 

* C. L Kiagsrord, PrtjuJia tnJ Fmtiit in lit Fijfttnib Century. 19^$, 
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That of Henry Ic Scrope, third Baron Saopc of Masham (1376- 
1415) mentions nearly eighty volumes of French and Ladn, and 
this was pact only of his library. E>r. Walter Crome, Rcoor of S. 
Benec Shochog, left ninety-three volumes to the Common Library 
at Cambridge, his will being proved in 1452. Many similar 
records exist, and not all testators were aristocrats or ecclesiastics; 
some belonged to commerce or the crafts. A London draper, 
Thomas Walyngton, in 1403 left ten volumes, all concerned with 
religion. A mason of Southwark in 1411 bequeathed several books, 
including the Sunday Gospels in English, to S. Olave's Church. In 
1474 Stephen Presron, of Sylcon in Doiset, lefc a larger collection, 
including works of grammar, logic, sophistry and law. Boethius* 
^ CcnsoltuiOTUj the Brkk ^ Ccnseltnct, and a volume of S. Bona- 
venture. A merchant named Robert Skrayngham in 1467 left a 
copy of the ^olymnUw to another merchant.^ 

One of die most interesting of fifteenth-century domestic 
libraries is revealed by the Psston letters. In these we see the 
owners of an ordinary and not very large Norfolk manor beginning 
CO collect 2 small library of their own: the first instance of the kind 
of country-house library which becomes familiar in later centuries. 
There were over fifty volumes in the collection, including English 
and French romances, devotional works, some classical, historical 
and heraldic works, some composite works, and a few printed 
volumes. There are details coo of die similar library of their 
neighbour Sir John Fastolf at Caister. All the Pas cons could read 
without difficulty, including the women members of the fitmily,* 
and the men evidencly knew some Latin and French. In addition, 
all could write, though there are signs that for the women writing 
was sdll a rather laborious task. When chc family chaplain. Sir 
James Gloys, died, Sir John Paston did his best to get hold of his 
books, but he was coo late; the best had been claimed by others and 
he lost incctcsc in the remainder. Sir John occasionally hired a 
scribe, William Ebesham, to undertake copying for him. One of 

* The practice of meodofttng spedfie books in willa lurvived of eomte till a 
m wb later date. On this »ee Sean Jayne. Lihmy lasAlifMi ojtit Ei^ieh M^tlssance, 
J956. p. most of his lists of private coUecnons tame from this source, 
a Anne Pasron hadbet own copy of Lydgate's St^pjTieie. 
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his produciions was the Creat Bcok,'^ a miscellaneous collection for 
which he charged 31s. id., partly at 2d. and partly at id. a leaf. 
This was not a vecy rewarding occupation, and it is not surprising 
to find the scribe begging for any old clothes they have to spare: ‘I 
have greac need... God knows, whom I beseech preserve you 
from all adversity. I am somewhat acquainted with it.'* Adversi^ 
there was in plenty bodi for the Pastons themselves and their 
scrivener; but there was also a new feeling of security and pros¬ 
perity which survived the civil cominorioiw and the political 
disturbances of that troubled century. 

The Pascon letters and other family correspondence surviving 
from the fifteenth century leave us with the definite impression 
chat the habit of writing as well as reading had become firmly 
established not only in the new professions of law and medicine, 
but among merchants and shopkeepers in die towns and the 
squires and landowners in the country. 

It would be impossible to write of English libraries in this cen¬ 
tury without mentioning the great humanist collectors who by a 
flight of fancy were said to have 'despoiled che libraries of Italy to 
enrtcli those of England': ‘potential Maecenases' in R. R. Bolgar’s 
phrase, siich as Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester and John Tiptofe, 
Earl of Wotccstcr, and ecclesiastics such as William Grey, Bishop 
of Ely, Robert Flemmyng, Dean of Lincoln, and (perhaps the most 
sdiolarly of all) William Celling, Prior of Christ Church, Canter¬ 
bury. Their activities however scarcely affected che domestic lib¬ 
raries of the period; and their influence on the academic curriculum 
and libraries of Oxford and Cambridge was slight. Moreover, che 
great majority of che books they imported from Italy were lest or 
destroyed in the troubles of the following cencuiy, Tht teal age of 
humanism in England was to come beer; and domestic inceresc 
was still largely confined to the type of books to be found in the 
Paston collection.^ 

^ B. M, Larodowiu MS. 

* H. S. Bennect. Tht Pajtmi vtj Tiefr App. ]. See abo che »ine 

1947. 

s Od this see epecially R. Weis. NwnMJiim Z>vnVi| rie Tiyi/mii 

Cwuiy^ioded., 1957. 
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CHAPTER XI 


From Sir Thomas More to Samuil Pepys 


T 1h< fint personal working iibnuy of any rubsunce collecttd 
by an English lay scholtf belonged co the sacestnan and 
martyr, Sir Thomas More. We can guess the nacun and 
significance of this from circumscandal evidence only: from 

More’s b^kgrouad, from his wheten works, fr^ his personal 
interests, &cm the esteem with s^ch his friends, and especially 
Erasmus, regarded him, and from the reasoned and thoughtful 
consistent which g ov eti^ all the acdons of his life. No man of 
his rime owed so much to that happy ^nhinarion of wide reading 
and wide experience of men and things which is charaaerisuc of 
the scholar-statesman. None lived in an atmosphere so permeated 
by the sense of learning in accion; if his spiritual anchorage was the 
orthodox futh, his material anchers were the volumes on his lib¬ 
rary shelves. Ic is possible to argue that English heme life as we 
know it today had its roots in the fifteenth century when ic first 
began co reveal che security and stabili^ and leisure which are its 
basis. There is no better illusoation of this chan che home life of 
More himself, which che hoo^eless Erasmus regarded with wistful 
admiration, and of which his library and garden at Chelsea were in a 
special sense che heart and core. This picture of che sweetness and 
sancti^ of More’s home ac Bucklersbuiy and later at Chelsea 
comes from the evidence of so many witnesses—Vives, Colet, 
Whircinton as well as Erasmus—that ic cannot be doubted. The 
view of Robert Whitciaton, the ^aenmarian, is typical: 

’ More is a man of ar^'s wit and sii^ular learning. I know not his 
fellow. For where is che man of that gentleness, lowliness and 
affability? And, as time requirech, a man of marveUous mirth and 
pastimes, and sometime of as sad gravity. A man fiiv all seasons/^ 

^ Quoted by R. W. Otanbea. TUma Hart, 19J5, p 177. 
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Morfi's household vi^s de$chb«d Erasmus as a Christian ver> 
sion of die Platonic Academy; by Chambers as a 'small patriarchal, 
monasuc Utopia which came into existence first in the City, and 
then on Thames side’. Ac Chelsea William Roper cells us how his 
father-in-law, being 'desirous for godly purposes some time to be 
solitary, and sequester himself from worl^y company; a good 
disunce h:om his mansion house builded he a place, called the new 
building, wherein was a chapel, a library, and a gallery^ in which as 
his use was upon ocher days to occupy himself in prayer and 
study together, so on the Fridays there usually continu^ he from 
morning unco evening, spending his time duly in devout prayers, 
and spiritual exercises’. This new building was in truth the corner¬ 
stone and heart of his home. Perhaps the library was in the gallery 
itself; a convenient place for books which lay fiat on sloping 
shelves, as was the custom then. Doubtless however the child^’s 
schoolroom, their Aeadmia, was in the mansion house itself, and 
it would have been there chat they kept their own books and learnt 
their Latin, Greek, logic, philosophy, theology, mathematics and 
asctonomy.^ 

More had cried without much success to educate both his first 
wife, Jane, and his second, Alice. Dame Alice however knew where 
his heart lay, When she visited her husband as he lay in the Tower, 
she pretended to upbraid him for his obstinacy, bidding him ’do 
as all the bishops and best learned of this realm have done. And 
seeing you have at Chelsea a right fair house, your library, your 
books, your gallery, your garden, your orchatd. and all other neces¬ 
saries so handsome about you, where you might in the company of 
me your wife, your children, and household, be merry, I muse 
what a God's name you mean here iciU thus fondly to tarry'.‘ 
More's reply was quiet and kindly, but her appeal was in vain, 

We can only guess at the contents of More’s library. He was 
born in 2478, the year when the first book to be printed in Eng¬ 
land made its appearance,* The books belonging to his father, 

^ There is a pleesanc pkture of the house at Chdue ia Aane Manning's It* 
HeiwUff a/Sir Thomas A6rr. 

* William Roper, Th* UJt ^Str ri«ns} Mon. 

* R. W. Chambers, Thomas Mon, 29J 5. p, 49. 
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John More, v/ttt prcsuiruibly all in manuscripc; and it was in a 
manuscript copy of Geoffrey of Monmouth that John entered the 
details of Thomas' birth; the volume still survives ac Trinity 
College, Cambridge.^ Thomas' educarion, at S. Antony's School, 
in the household of Cardinal Morton, and ac Canterbury College, 
Oxford, was austere and exacting, and it left him a profound Latin 
scholar and a trained thinker. In later life More was intimate with 
all the great humanists of the day: with Fisher, Tunscall, Colec, 
Grocyn (who caught him Greek), and Linacre, and wirli Erasn\us, 
Bud^, Vives and Cranevelc. The libraty of such a man cannot help 
but have reflected the humanism of his circle. 

Tlie year 1516 was perhaps the high-warcr mark of pre-Rcfer- 
mation humanism in England. Lucherauism, with its distortion of 
the term 'new learning', was still at least a year in the future. 
Erasmus published his Newm Instnmmtum, the great version of the 
Hew Testament in Latin which crowned his life's work, and the 
Institutio Chrigtiani i^lncipis. More published his Utopia. And the 
first Renaissance college ac Oxford, Bisl’iop Foxe's foundation of 
Corpus Chrisci College with its beautiful trillnptii hlhliotheca which 
won Erasmus' lavish praise, was open. There is no record of More 
using any library but his own; probably no English library could 
have given him much chat he did not find on his own shelves. In 
those happy days when printing was but a generation old, and 
before the mere quantity of authors had multiplied excessively, as 
it did a century later, the coming of the printed book had already 
solved some of the student's problems. No longer was there so 
great a need for the scholar to wander from one monastic or 
academic library to another in search of his manuscripts. Tlic 
printing press had brought many of the fniits of learning within 
the reach of a man such as More; only the Iwmeless Erasmus was 
forced to use ocher men's libraries. To More therefore the printed 
book was the answer to a problem, not the problern in iuelf which 
it became in the seventeenth century uttdet the slreer quantity of 
production. The need for a great national collection had not yet 
arisen. There was no national library in Utopia, as there was in the 
New Atlantis a century later. But More's reference to humanism 

»MS 0.2,21. 
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ind priming is of inrercst. On his fourth voyage, Ralph Hythloday 
took with him a library—a ‘pretty fardel of books', consisting of 
Greek worb, some in Aldus's small print. The Utopians had 
previously used skin, brk and reeds for rheir writing, but 
Hythloday showed them how to make paper and how to print- 
More muse have taken many of his books with him into the 
Tower, where he wrote Ids lose works, the Dialogut oj Comfort and 
the Tmtiu oii tie 1 ‘wion. But bfore the Treatise was well finished, 
his books ni^d writing mareri,il were raken from him, and for some 
of the rime he was forced co use a piece of clurcoel as a pencil On 
12 June, 15J5, Richard Rich, the Solicitor-General, who had 
already crapped Fisher by a promise of secrcty, visited More, with 
two attendants, Southwell and Palmer; the examination which he 
chen conducted gave him the opportunity for the perjitty which 
secured More’s sentence, Rich appealed co his assistants co confirm 
his scoty, but they were brave enough to refuse: ‘Master Palmer, 
upon his deposition, said chat he was so bu^ about the trussing up 
of SirTlwmas More’s books in a sack, that he took no heed co their 
talk. Sir Richard Southwell likewise, upon his deposition, said 
tbc because lie was appointed only »look unto the conveyance of 
his books, he gave no ear unto fhem,'» So his books were uken 
away, and the end came. 

The mar^rdom of S. John Fisher, Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge and Bishop of Rochester, (1459-1535) cook place a 
fortnight before that of Six Tliomas More. He was an able Kholar, a 
great theologian and a great humanist. His library, which Crom- 
well seized after his conviction, has been described as the 
‘notables c Library of Books in all England, two long galleries full, 
the Books were sorted in stalls and a Register of the names of 
every Book at the end of every stall'.«The Bishop had intended his 
collection to go to S. John’s College, Cambridge. 

In the dark period that intervened between the death of More 
and the accession of Elizabeth I there is little co record. An inven¬ 
tory made at Loscly House in 1556 by Sir William More reveals 
the progress of the manorial libtaiy. The walls of the library were 

t William Roper, op. eit, 

* W. Y. Flcccher, in^uhBookColleenrs, p. 17. 
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hung with msps of Ei^Und, Scotland and France, a perpetual 
alm^ck and a small pcaure. The furmrure included a globe, a 
counter-board and cast of counters, a slate foe notes, a pair of 
compasses, a pewter inkstand, a pouxsce box, pens of bone and 
steel, and a penknife. There were about 140 volumes of printed 
books and MSS. Nearly too of these were in English: several 
volumes of chconides, some translations the Latin, sojiie 
devotional works, including the BiUe ar)d the Scalt 0/ Per/aiiM, 9 
collection of medical and veterinary treacises, a few volumes on 
surveying, geometry and oosmognphy, and a numl>er of legal 
works of the kind chat a wuntiy justice of the peace would need. 
For reaeadon there was Chaucer. Gower, Lydgate, Barclay and 
Skelton, and a copy of John Heyvood's Tht SpiJer ind the Flie, 
which had been published only diac year. There were also many 
volumes in Latin, Frertch and Italian, snciuding Cicero, Juvenal, 
Horace, Caesar, Boccaccio, Petrarch, Maduavelli and Froissart. 
No mention is made of any wall shelving, and the books may have 
been kept in chests, or even laid on cables. This must have been a 
much richer collection than the average manor of the time could 
boast.* 

Probably a more epical oUeeboo of this period would have 
been the one described in the papers of the Johnson family at 
Glapthom. John and Sabine J^ms^ had, in the parlour of their 
manor at Glapthcrn, Northamptonshire, a sir^Ie shelf of books, in¬ 
cluding a Froissart, a Bible and some w«ks of devotion. Glap- 
chom was an ordinary middle^lass household belonging to a 
merchant of the Saple. The ocher funushir^ of this parlour were 
comparatively luxurious; there were carpets from Antwerp, wain¬ 
scot panelling, curtains, chairs, stools and a clock, and plenty of 
velvet or embroidered cushions co ret^ more tolerable the box- 
type oak chairs: there was also a pair of cables with chess men, end 
anold Venetian luce.* • 

In the Elixabechan period book-coUecting for the first time 

* H. S. Besaece, Et^isi imia tfJ 19$!, qiioao| J. Evans, 

*£rcnca from eke Privsce Aeroaot Book ef Ss W. Mon*. 

; 6 . 

* Buken Winehoncr, luJtr fsnlfy PmrtH, 19$ 5. 
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became more systemactc and more extensive, Two influences were 
at work. Under the inspiration flrst of Matthew Parker* and later 
of the Elizabeclian Socie^ of Antiquaries, there was a deliberate 
attempt CO rescue the manuscripts dispersed at the suppression of 
the monasteries, Secondl)'* the rising output of printed books 
made it necessary for scholars such as Hool^. Donne and Burton 
to assemble substantial working libraries of their own, 

The history of the domestic library is perhaps but little con¬ 
cerned with cl^e antiquarian movement, The mocives behind this 
remarkably successful salvage operation were as much political and 
religious as scholarly; part at least of the intention was to recover 
the historical evidence of the continuity of Ecclesia Anglicana. 
The leaders of tlie movement included three keepen of the Records 
at the Tower: William Bowyec and his son Robert, and William 
Lambarde, the compiler of our first county history, Peramhula- 
tion cj 1576; Laurence Nowell, Dean of Lichfield: John 

Scow, the author of the of lo/iion; William Camden, head¬ 
master of Westminster School and author of the Britennia; Francis 
Bacon; John Speed, the cartographer; Sic Henry Savilc; Lord 
William Howard of Naworth; and the young John Selden and 
James Usshcr. It was however Sir Robert Cotton, Sir John 
Ooderidge, the judge, and Sir James Lty, afterwards Earl of 
Marlborough, who presented to the King on behalf of the Society 
the unsuccessful petition for a charter to be granted for an academy 
devoted to historical studies, with a library associated with it. But 
the noblest outcome of their e^cs was the magnificent collecdon 
which Cotton himself formed. The original Cotton collecdon 
included less than i,oco volumes; and it an safely be stated chat 
never has so rich a collection of treasures been assembled in such a 
comparatively small compass. A very large proportion of the 
manuscripts thus re-collecced by the Elizabethan antiquarians were 
later to reach a safe anchorage in che British Museum or in one of 
the Universi^ libraries, 

Certain notable collections of this period must be mentioned 
briefly. At the death of his father-in-law, the Earl of Arundel, in 
2579, John, Lord Lumley (1554-1609) inherited a collection of 
about 1,000 printed books and 150 MSS, half of which had come 
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originAlly from Cnuuner's libmy. The Lumle^ library, which was 
epedally rich in mcdidnc and had reached 2«8oo 

Tdumei by 1596.* ’TTwmas Wotion (1521-^7), the frchcr of Sir 
Henry Wotton, gathered hts funous collection of finely bound 
volumes* inscribed in a happy unicadoo of Jean Groliec with the 
legend thomab wottoni 6T aMICORum: an inscription 
which sec a precedent for the hoepcealicy ofFered ro scholirs by 
nearly all the aiistocracic collectors of the following centuries. Tlio 
atacesman and classical scholar Sir Thomas Smith lud a collection 
of about 1,000 Tolumes. The library of Dr- Jolm Dee, the 
astrologer and mathematician, at his Mortlake l)ouse is said to 
have been three times as large. This was famous encugli to liave 
drawn a visit from the Queen; two visits in faa, for on the first 
occasion she arrived just after the death of Kis wife, and would not 
trouble him. Part of Dee’s library was destroyed by a mob in 1583, 

and the rest was dispersed after hts death.* 

John Stow, whose Surf^ oj LonJon (i 598) was inspired by Lam- 
barde’s Peromhuhaion ^ Xatt, b^an colleccij^ books and charters 
and transcribing MSS in 1560, ^voting aU his fortune to the task, 
and in lacer years spextdii^ £200 annually on new material for his 
library. In 2568 his collecting instina came near to getting him 
into trouble. He was accused before the coundl of possessing a 
copy of the Duke of Alva's manifesto against Elizabeth, but the 
charge was apparently dropped. In the fbllowir^ year however the 
Bishop of London was directed eo have his lib:^ searched, and a 
list of old fantastical popish boob’ in his coU^on (including, 
uiddencally, a translation of Bede, some medieval chrwicles and 
medical worb) was compiled. Nothing however came of the 
maccct, and Matthew Parker's confidence in him was unshaken; he 
undertook much ediwial work for the Archbishop, producing on 
his behalf editions of Matthew Paris, Tliomas Walsingham and 
the Fltrts Hist^riasvm. His own collection was well known to all 

»Theatdogoc of iBo9, ot by Son lod F. R. mi puhJtihed 

by d>« Brieuh Miseum, 1956. 

*Set M. R. J41M, XWi y MtmurrifOjmmrfy iy Dr. W Dtt, witi 

i. leai. There ii a 

good popduiceouDc of Deeis Deois Mewbn, El, (Alim fiMinwr, 1957. 
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che Elizibeclun antiquaries. In the ht mentions chac he 

possessessomcof John Shirley’s publications,*’ ‘This gentleman ... 
amongst his other labours, painfully collected the works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, John Lidgate and other learned writers, which 
works he wrote in sundry volumes to remain for posterity; I have 
seen them and partly do possess them/ In describing the tomb in 
$. Mary Overy, where John Gower is shown lying with his head 
pillowed on his three major works, Stow states chat he possesses 
rhe Vtx Cltitiianiis and the Cwjasic Aiiwitis, bur luid never seen che 
Spea<lutn} 4 edituitis. 

Tlicrc is a glimpse of the libraries of Richard Hooker aitd Johti 
Donne in Izaak Walton's biograplnes,* Shortly before Hooker's 
death, he was told of a £re at his house, and on learning chat his 
books and papers were safe, he replied that 'Then ic matters not. 
for no other loss can double me’. After his death his estate, con* 
siscing mainly of his books, was valued at £1,092 9s, 2d., and his 
collection muse therefore have been substantial. We are given a 
view of John Donne's study before his death in 1651. His books 
included ‘1,400 authors, most of diem abridged and analysed in 
his own hand', besides six score of his sermons and a great collec¬ 
tion of business documents. There were pictures on the walls, but 
we are not cold how the books were arranged. For so large a library, 
£xed wall shelving seems probable, vdth the books either standing 
upright or lying flat—perhaps a mixture of both. Abouc 100 
volumes from Donne's library have been identifled. Some were 
bequeathed by Selden to the Bodleian, having presumably been 
bought at the sale after Donne's deadi. Others went to the Middle 
Temple library through the agency of Robert AsWey, who died ten 
yearsafeer Donne.* 

Few books point so plainly to research in a Ubraty as Tht Anaiomy 
qJM elanchcly. In this great work Robert Button is said to have cited 
nearly a thousand different authors, thus all but rivalling Pineda. 

* &ep. 155^1^. 

* Forlsuik Walton's own libniy, lee Sir N. H. NicoUj' od. of Tk 
Ai^fUr, iSj6 ot s8$o, 9oI. I. Many of hii beoki ate new in the Wineheater 
Cathedral library. 

* Stt Sir CronW Keynea, o/Denne, 1932, and Sparrow in Tk 

Timts lUeraty Sufflmait, 1955,29 July. 
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whom Sir Thomas Browse hdd up to ridicule fbc che 1,040 
authors deed tn his Mevtarr^ta Itelai4istu$; Tirwda', he said, 
'quoted more authors in one work chan are necessary in a whole 
world/ For the Anttwy, Burton must have relied in the main on 
the resources of his own collection, which is said to have amounted 
to 2.000 volumes. His will provided chat Bodley's Librarian 
should select what he needed, and John Rous chose 581 books; 
another large portion of his library went to Christ Oturch, wl»re 
Burton liad bitn librarian. The Bodleian thus acquired a valuable 
collection of English literature, induding Shakespare's Luerm ai>d 
Vtnus tnd AJmU (of which it had so far no copies), and an equally 
important collecdonof the e^semeralnews^books, pamphlets, plays 
and jest-books which Bodley himself had detesmined not to touch. 

In this period it would be wroi^ to ignere the libraries of the 
poets, chough we can only guess their natum and si2e from che 
sources they used. Chaucer gives us much more infixmacon about 
his library chan Shakespeare does. But it is possible to draw up a 
conjectural list of the works which Shakespeare knew or consulted; 
and a vety imposing list it is. One cannot of course assume chat all 
such works were in his own libcacy. In his Lo n do n d^s he had 
access to che library of Henry Wdochesley. Eari of Southampton, 
at Southampton House in Hoiborrt-^robably a very fine collec¬ 
tion. It is scarcely omceivable however chac the New Place ac 
Stratford on Avon was not provided with a collection of his own 
books; there is an imaginaty picture of him in his llbraty there in 
Carols Oman's novel Tie Bat Tiotily. Shakespeare’s will 
made no mention of his books. John Hall che physician (1575- 
163$) who married Shakespeare’s elder daughter Susanna, in¬ 
herited che New Place chrot^ hes wife in 1616; and he in cum 
left his papers and his 'study of books' co his son-in-law. Thomas 
Nash, after which nothing further is known of them.^ 

Similar lists can be made of the books used by Sidney and 
Spenser, though with more difficulty, especially in Spenser's case. 
Ihou^ Spenser was a scholar, and had read widely, he was not 
an exact scholar; artd. as C S. Lewis remarks, 'the fruits of hxs 
reading met and mingled and transfnmed mw another rill they 
* Afidea, 1904; 1. aSo. 
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became unrccogiuzablc/* Ben Jonson’s chequered career gave him 
less opportunity to collect a seeded library of his own. Thai he had 
an outstanding collection in his earlier days is cercain, but ic was 
constantly being depleted to raise cash, and finally about ic 
was destroyed by fire. Later, amongst the contributions he re> 
ceived from his patrons, was an annual gift of £zo from the Bari 
of Pembroke for the purchase of boolu.* Milton's library may 
well 1 ‘iave been large. Anne Manning in her imaginary diary of 
Mary Powell, his first wife, gives a picture of che lodgings to 
which he brought the seventeen year old Maty; there was one 
room, half of ic occupied by che bed and che other half filled with 
piles of books. There is a story—a servant’s tale—that Milton's 
'unduciful children' combined to cheat him over household 
matters, and even to sell his books secretly. 

Though, we are mainly concerned here with English libraries, a 
glance at Scotland and France in this period may be permitted. It 
is probable chat in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen¬ 
turies the great houses of Scotland were better equipped with 
libraries than those in England. There were young and vigorous 
universities at Edinburgh. Glasgow, Sc. Andrews and Aberdeen, 
and che general level of culture was high even though moral scan* 
dards may have been low. Copies of the works of Sir David 
Lyndsay (1490-1555), poet and Lyon king-of-arms, are said to 
have been on the shelves everywhere, in cascle and cottage alike; 
and scholars such as the mathemacician John Napier (15 50-1617), 
che laird of Merchiston, who invented logarithms and the earliest 
calcularing machine, may well have had a richer library than any 
contemporary English scientist enjoyed. David Drummond, 
Master of Madercie, had a plan for developing che collection at 
Inncrpelfray as a free libraty for students;* this was the Drummond 
who was a college hiend of Montrose’s at Saint Salvator’s; it was 
at Montrose's first battle with the Covenanters at Perth when 
Madertie was captured while carrying a flag of truce and im¬ 
prisoned- Something is known of Montrose's own books at Kin- 

* C. S. Lewii, LlUfAtvn In iht Slxttenli Cmivry, 1954. 

* SeeDt. Simpson's «d. of Jonson. I. pp. a$o- 7 i XI, pp. 59J-603. 

* See Dr. Dickie's ireide ia Lib. Assoc. Record, June, (928. 
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naird« And particularly of his interest in the first folio edition of 
Sir Walter Ralegh's History cf the World (1614), which was a 
favourite of his throughout his life, 

The growth of the great private collections at this dmc can be 
even better illustrated ftom across the channel, The increase in the 
number of printed books and in the size of ptivace libraries pro¬ 
ceeded faster in France chan in England. There was norlung in rhe 
England of the mid-sixteenth century to macdi rlic finely bound 
library of Jean Grolier (i479'-i565); this is believed ro linvc 
totalled about 3,000 voluincs, of which 550 much-j'tizcd examples 
survived its dispersal in the seventeendi century. Still less could 
any English library match the great library of the historian and 
discriminating coUectot, Jacques Auguste dc Tlwu (1553-1617), 
who acquired some 8,000 printed books and 1,000 manusaipcs, 
with some of the finest French binding in the fanfiire style. In this 
same period, the essayist Montaigne (1533 -9^) has given us in his 
essay Of Three Cmtmrees the most detail^ account we have of any 
iuceenth-century domestic library. Like Burton with his Anetmy, 
Montaigne obviously had the use of a substantial collection of 
books. Imagine a round room, perhaps 45 feet across, with five 
rows of shelving round the walls, broken only by thicc windows 
and ids desk. This is bis description of ft: 

T never travel without books, either in peace or war; and yet 
sometimes I pass over several days, and sometimes months, without 
looking on fhem: 1 will read by-and-by, say I to myself, or to¬ 
morrow, or when I please; and in the interim, time steals away 
without any inconvenience. For it is not to be imagined to wliat 
degree I please myself and rest content in this consideration, clwt I 
have them by me to divert myself with tliem wlien I am so dis- 
po^, and to call to mind what a refreshment they arc to my life. 
'Tis the best viaticum I have yet found out for this human journey, 
and I very much pity those men of understanding who arc un¬ 
provided of It. I the rather accept of any other sort of diversion, 
how light soever, because this can never foil me. When at home I 
a litde more frequent my library, whence I overlook at once all the 
concerns of my family. Tis situated at the entrance into my house, 
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and 1 thence see under me my garden, court and base-court, and 
almost all pates of the building. There I turn over now one book, 
and dien another, on various subjects without method or design. 
One while I meditate, another 1 record and diceace, as I walk to 
and fro, such whimsies as these I present to you here. 'Tis m the 
third story of a tower, of which die ground room is my chapel, the 
second storey a chamber with a wididrawing-room and closet, 
where I often lie. to be more redred; and above is a great wardrobe. 
Tills formerly was the most useless part of che house. I there pass 
away both most of the days of my life and most of che hours of 
diose days. In the night, I am never diere. Tlicre is by the side of it 
a cabinet handsome enough, with a fireplace very commodiousiy 
contrived, and plenty of light; and were I not more afraid of the 
trouble than che expense—the trouble that frights me from all 
business, I could very easily adjoin on either side, aod on the same 
door, a gallery of an hundred paces long, and twelve broad, having 
found walls already raised for some ocher design, to che requisite 
height. Evecy place of redrement requires a walk: my thoughts 
sleep if I sic sdU; my docs not go by itself, as when my legs 
move it: and all those who study without a book are in che same 
condition. The figure of my study is round, and tliere is no more 
open wall than what is taken up by my cable and chair, so chat che 
remaining parts of the circle present me a view of all my books at 
once, ranged upon five rows of shelves round about me. It has three 
noble and free prospects, and is sixteen paces in diameter. I am not 
so continually there in winter; for my house is built upon an 
eminence, as its name imports, and no pare of it is so much ex¬ 
posed to che wind and weather as this which pleases me die better, 
as being of more difiiculc access and a little remote, as well upon 
che account of execdse, as also being there mote retired from die 
crowd. ’Tis there that 1 am in my kingdom, and rhcrc I endeavour 
CO make myself an absolute monarch, and to sequester this one 
comer from all sode^, conjugal, filial, and dvil; elsewhere I have 
but verbal authority only, and of a confused essence.’ 

Hoc till che Commonwealth period was there in England a 
private collection as large as that of Jacques de Thou. This was die 
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library of John Sdden« che jurist, who was k«ep«r of the records ac 
the Tower for a period, and che author of many legal and political 
works, but perhaps besc known co che ordinary reader for his TahU 
(1689), whidi was edited by his seaecaiy Richard Mil ward. 
He was one of the first collectors of oriental material on a large 
scale, and his knowledge of this field is revealed in his De Diis 
(1617)- Over 8,000 of his books, including his oriental MSS, 
came to che Bodleian after his death. His scholarly judgemenc and 
tolerating principles exercised a moderating influence over the 
Puritans ac a critical time for English libraries. Ic was probably 
owing CO his intervention that the Royal Library, which che 
exccemiscs would have dispersed, was saved. Under the Lord 
Keeper, Bulstrode Whicelo^, che care of che Royal Library was 
given to the Protestant divine John Durie, the auclior of 
hfirned Lihrtuy Kuptr (1650), who himself had ideas of toleration 
only coo care in che Puritan camp. Dune’s conception of a national 
library, ’to keep the publick sro^ of learning, to increase it and co 
propose it co others in the waye which may 1 m most helpful co all', 
would doubtless have aroused violent opposition if ever che chance 
had come co put ic into practice. To Selden also was due che 
cemporacy transfer of che Lambech Library to Cambridge, where 
ic was safer from molestation. 

The end of the formative period of the English domestic 
library, and che beginning of che new age, is marked by possibly 
the most famous of all our private libraries, and che only one that 
has survived to this day in ics original suce: the library of Samuel 
Pepys. The existing presses were made in 1666, when 'his books 
were growing numerous and lying one upon the ocher’; and they 
are che earliest known examples of the independent movable 
cases which are now so constant a feature of every man's study. The 
following is the cnCty in his diary for 24 August, 1666: 

'Up and dispatched several businesses ac home in the morning, and 
then comes Sympson co set up my other new presses for my books, 
and so he and I fell in to che furnishing of my new clo«tt, and 
ttking out the things of my old. and I kept him wi6 me all day, 
and he dined with me, and so all che afternoon till it was quite 
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dark hinging thingSi that is my mips and pictures and draughts, 
and stccing up ray books, and as much as we could do, to my most 
extraordinary satisfaction; so I chink ic will be as noble a closet as 
any man hath, and light cnough—though indeed it would be better 
CO have a little more light/ 

These same presses, designed for elegance as well as for use, still 
hold his books at Magdalene College, Cambridge, Their value to 
us today is that they remain a perfect and complete specimen of 
die libniry of a cultured gendeman of the Reswrarion period. In 
its contents and its arrangement we have the most intimate picture 
possible of the able civil servant and diarist—more indmace chan 
any other relic could give, apart from die diary itself If a man's 
clothes represent an extension of bis personality, how much more 
vividly is this true of the books with which he surrounds himself 
living with them as his chosen companions. The Pepysian library 
numbers about 3,000 volumes, arranged in eleven cases of carved 
mahogany, the doors being fashioned with small panes of glass, 
and the lower doors made to lift up. The books arc in double rows, 
the caller volumes at the back and the shorter in front, so chat 
every tide is plainly visible; some very small volumes arc placed on 
blocks CO avoid an irregular line. Ic was sec up first at the Navy 
Office in Cratched Friars, and later moved to York Buildings (now 
Buckingham Sc., Strand)-^ 

This was the beginning of the age of elegance and caste. The new 
and wealthy landowners were building their great Renaissance 
mansions, and furnishing them elaborately with fine books and 
pictures. It would be surprising if Pepys were the only collector of 
his day to give his treasures a wonhy and heaudful setting. Ic is 
not impossible cbac the inspiration came to him in part from Sic 
William Coventry (1628-B6) whose own study was re-furnished 
at about the same dmc. On 30 July, 1666, he wrtces, 'To Sir W. 
Coventry, at St. James’s, where I find him in his new closet, which 
is very fine, and well supplied with handsome books/ In earlier 
days the individual book might often be a thing of great beauty, 
but there had been no chance to appreciate the beauty o£ a 
t See Wheatley's of the diary. 
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collecdon of booki, elegantly housed. Now indeed che chance had 
come. Few experiences are ac once so satisfying and so stimulating 
as che sight of a comely room, well proportioned and well lie, with 
three wails lined with books chic in rheir appearance seem co 
respond to che cate and knowledge of theic owner. 

Fepy$ had contemporaries who must certainly, one feels, liave 
had an eye for che elegance of cheir library. John Evelyn himself, 
who translated Gabriel Niud^'s Avis pour irustr wie hihUottipig, 
foresaw che growth in size and beaury of che privare collection of 
books, and knew something of the problems of caring for ir- Ai>d 
Sir Thomas Browne's library muse surely have been amnged wirh 
loving care. Evel/n described it in 1671: 'His wliole lioiise and 
garden being a paradise and eabinec of rarities, and that of the best 
colleccions, especially medals, books, plants and natural things.' 
As ic Oxford and Cambridge, che curios and museum objects 
appeared co interest Evelyn even more chan the books. One might 
have guessed tlut che ktli^lo Midiei was almost as much a product 
of library research as che works of Burton or Montaigne; but die 
auchor cells us that ic was composed in his earlier years, 'when I 
had not the aMisrance of any good book, whereby to promote my 
invencion or relieve my memoiy.' 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the English 
gentleman's study was gradually assuming Its modem appcnrance. 
In the majority of prc«Rescoracion houses (and in some larcr ones), 
che colleccion of bocks was small. In such cases by far the coin> 
monesc method was to store them in an oak chesc, or even to leave 
them lying on a table. Massive oak chescs, such as die one that 
figures in the Mistletoe Bough legend, were familiar storage 
receptacles all through this period, and as useful for books as they 
were for clothes. In parish churches they were (and srill sometimes 
are) che recognised means of preserving the rasters, vestry 
minutes, churchwardens' and overseers' accounts, as well as such 
copies of the Paraphrases of Erasmus, Foxe's Aetes and Monuments, 
Calvin's Institutions and the works of John Jewel, Bishop of Salis¬ 
bury as the church possessed. Ic was doubtless a chesc of this ^e 
in which Milton's friend, Hugo Grotius, was smuggled out of 
prison; the jurist's wife had sent it in co the prison, packed with 
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his hooVs. In some larger libraries, chests continued in use togechet 
with presses and leccems-^ Chests were also convenient for travel* 
ling. There is an early instance in the chest chat S. Boniface used to 
carry his books during his missionary journeys in Germany. The 
Latin term was eapsa or (apfule, and something similar must have 
liave been used in Roman days; when for example Catullus 
travelled to Verona, he was able to take with him ordy one of his 
book chests (wpie (xviuliis capsula). 

Simple wall shelving, sometimes fixed on brackets, was also used 
on oaasion foi small collections. Chaucer's clerk Nicholas kept 

On shtlw nuched at his hsddgs hted: 

His pnsu wifi afolding fud 

his copy of Ptolemy’s astronomical treatise (the 'Almagesce*), his 
astrolalx and his counters ('augrym scones’); the 'falding reed’ was 
a coarse woollen oiruin. The Johnson family at Glaptborn Manor 
kept cl«ir few books on a sin^e shelf in their parlour.* Shelves arc 
depicted in some seventeenth century portrait engravings: William 
Marshsirs engraving of Francis Bacon in the 1640 edition of Tht 
Advtrjttment of Lsarning shows lum at his desk, with a bracket shelf 
above him carrying four volumes, spines to the wall and clasps to 
the front. The engravings of Sir William Dugdale in Tht Antiquities 
of ^amUhhlre, 1656, and his Hisloiy ofS. PauVs Cathedral, 1658, 
place him in front of some plain wall shelving, licccred with an 
untidy array of books, mostly unbound. On the other hand the 
bracket shelve in the Holbein portrait of the merchant George 
Gisze are catved and much more ornate. 

Tl« evolution of lecterns, stalls and wall shelving can be studied 
in J. W. Clark and Canon Streeter-* In the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, the heavier and more valuable volumes would 
often be kept on sloping shelves, sides up. Bindings with elaborate 
designs on their sides, or with cameos or bosses, were intended for 
this method of storage. But it was extravagant in space, and as 
libraries grew in size, it became necessary to change the method 

* E.g., Hereford Chapter Library; see h. H. Streecer, The Chained llhnfy, 1931. 

* Seep. l64Acyfs. 

* J. W. Oarke, The Cm oJSvAe, 1901; B. H. Streeter, op. tit. 
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and CO arrange die hocks upr^hc oa shelves side by side, showing 
only cheic fore-edges oc spines. Designs and lecttring on the spine 
or fore-edge in the sevcnceench century reveal this new arrange¬ 
ment.^ Private libraries maincained primarily fot use rather than 
beauty would probably adopt whicheva tnechod might be most 
convenient for the various items: heavy f^os and bundles of 
papers would lie on their sides, perhaps on tables: any ornate 
bindings would be given special posidons on a lectern or reading 
desk; and smaller, less valuable works would stand upright on 
shelves where they would take less room and be easier to consult, 
This might well be the method adopted by adwlars such as John 
Donne or Robert Burton. On the ocher hand, in a collection 
devoted CO hne bindings wtdi ornamented front covers, such as 
that of Jean Grolier, itc volumes would all lie flic on sloping 
shelves. The great coUectaoa of De Thou was the first large library 
CO be shelved with dte spine outwards. 

There rioc however many collections of the standard of 
Grolier's. The ordinary Ei^lishman's study and library muse be 
regarded as developir^ gradually and according to size and con¬ 
venience rather than ai^ ^^somadc plan, from the day when 
Chaucer wrote: 

hi fly fttiJi/M ihoH wtytestf 

And ever mo vj love ert^ust. 

Except for the occastoral scholarly collection, such libraries re¬ 
mained small, at least ciU the Resocacion, and no elaborate pro¬ 
vision of shelves or desks was needed. In the Elizabeclun period, 
with the growing output of printed books, scholarly working 
libraries were tending to grow in size, and unal m«e convenient 
arrangements were adopted, they must ^cen have presented an 
unri^ appearance, especially as many of the new productions were 
pamphlets or tracts. The contempevaxy ballad known as r&s OU 
Courtier oj the Queen*^ contrascs various fashions of the age of 
Elizabeth with chat of James I, ineio^ag the 

' See B. H. Smeter, «f. pp. led ae ImporBiu artide fay GnhsAi 
Tklthnfy, (956,)eiie.pf>.7l^4. 

* 5 ir Walter Rsiet^ m SiJiafmr't 191S, I, p. 41, quoting MS 

Ashm. 38, fd. 11}. 
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. ..old Study JiUtifuU^old Uamed hoois, 

And an cld itvtrtnd parson you may jud^ hy his old looks. 

against which is set the 

... 7 ir*> study stuffidJuU ^oldpmphUts end plays, 

And a n«w pfda^^e chaplain that swtars faster than he prays. 

Richard Hooker’s stti^y, in which schoiasticism, rheolog)' and 
history must have been well represented, might stand for the hm 
type. It would he unfair and inaccuiate to make Robert Burton's 
study stand for the second type, buc it did indeed contain a large 
collection o( pamphlets and plays, which are always diiliculc to 
arrange satisfactorily on shelves; note the distinction between 
'filed' with books, and 'scuffed' with pamphlets, 

Ac this dace however, the provision of a library as a necessary 
archiccccural feature of a large house had noc been generally 
accepted. The ideal great house described by Bacon in his essay Of 
Building makes no mention of a library: a curious oversight by the 
author of the dictum ‘Reading roaketh a full man'. It is not likely 
chat Bacon had ever read Cargantua, or had noticed that Franpois 
Rabelais endowed the fantastic and magnifeent Abbey of che 
Thclemites on the banks of the Loire with 'six fair great libraries, 
in Greek, Latin. Hebrew, French, Italian and Spanish, respectively 
discribuced in thde several cantons, according to the diversity of 
their languages'. He must surely however have read Florio's cran5> 
lacion of Montaigne, with its account of the essayist's circular 
library; and one would have thought chat che need a libraiy in 
his great house would noc have escaped che notice of a man who 
had taken pains to equip che New Atlantis with a national library.^ 

* Much impertans macerial on the period I $0^2640 wlJl be Iwttd in San 
Jayne, UkegfyiatUfiuitfthtln^lUihntisioM, 1956. 
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CHAPTER xn 


From Samuel Pepys to Dr. Johnson 


T ^h« Augusun age wu perhaps the most brilliant period in 
die history of our libraries. Never liave there been so many 
new collections of such rich magnificence; never liavc they 
been used by so many scholars to sudi effect. The harvest was 
comparable to die boundful yield of the prairies when first die 
good eardi was brought under the plough; and it is our happy for¬ 
tune that there were at hand able men to reap and score the bounty. 
Though much had been done by the Elizabethan anti<juarians» 
great quantities of the dispersed manuscripts of medieval England 
remained to be gathered together, ananged and interpreted; and 
quantities of material were also being brought from Italy and from 
the East. An astonishing amount of this work was concentrated 
into the seventy or eighty yeaia chat followed the Restoration. 

Ic was a task that demanded both wealth and scliolarship, and 
both were forthcoming. No ocher period in our history has pro¬ 
duced such an outburst of aristocratic fervour in providing the 
materials of research. The current interest in inductive science or 
'experimental philosophy’ led scientists, historians and pluloso- 
phers to co-opcrace in che fotmdacion of the Royal Society in i66a, 
and in che second Society of Antiquaries in 1717; and the zeal lor 
research which inspired the birth of such institutions extended co 
the whole field of knowledge. Science was not yet separated into 
its myriad comparcmencs. and the great collections of a man such 
as Sir Hans Sloane, (both Secretary and later President of the Royal 
Society), embraced quantities of material chat did not fall within 
his particular interests of medicine and natural history. The Sloane 
collection was destined to become the main foundation collection 
of the British Museum, and the Act of 1753 providing for this 
scarcely refers to its particular interest in che field of science. On 
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the Other hand, rhe Arundel collection, which had slight sdeniific 
value (as we should understand the term today) was given in 1666 
by Henry Howard of Norfolk to the Royal Society, diough it was 
in part transferred to the Museum in 1830.* It was an unspccialised 
age, and the Royal Society in its first period was based on a broad 
conception of scientific humanism. Earlier plans for a national 
academy, such as those of Sir Humplircy Gilbert in 1572, Sir 
Robert Cercon* and Edmund Bolton in J617 were definitely 
humanistic; Francis Bacon's scheme desaibed in the New Atlaneit 
was humanistic at bottom, though couched in scientific terms. 
Later the second Society of Antiquaries drew off some of the 
humanistic clcmejjt from the Royal Sodecy. Although the 
Augustan age is distinguished by the development of experimental 
philosophy, particularly in the sphere of mathematics, the progr es s 
of humanism was equally important and equally brilliane. The age 
was rich in classical studies, in historical research, in palaeography 
and in art and architecture. In the first three of these there are cwo 
requirements: the material must be accessible for research, and 
scholars muse be at hand co harvest ic. 

The debt which we owe co die private collectors of this period is 
beyond estimacion. In these spacious days the great private libraries 
were in a real sense taking the place of our present national and 
public libraries. Scholarship is generally hospitable to scholarship, 
and the genuine student found little difficulty in gaining access co 
his material. Professor Douglas in his imporunc book on this 
period^ underlines this fact strongly. Tl\e correspondence of the 
time, and the diaries of men such as Humphrey Wanley, show a 
long succession of scholars successfully seeking admission to these 
great collections. Indeed their owners commonly regarded them as 
a public trust on behalf of learning, so chat their eventual trans¬ 
ference to the nation made little immediate change in the use that 
was made of them. Professor Douglas adds chat 'to assess the debt 
of medieval scholarship to the Emilies of Cotton and Harley 

* Arundell Esdaile, Xht British Mmawi Llhrofy, 1 946, pp. 3 x, 254. 

*Seep.i39 

* D. C. Douglas, Srielirr, i $6^X730, rer. ed. 1951. See aho 
Historicai SthoiMip in xk Sixlttnth astd Semtwitb CeniurUs, ed. L. Foit, 1956. 
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vouid be CO trace the course o£ Eoglish historical research from the 
foundation of these collections to the present day, when they repose 
in the British Museum'. Scarcely less is our debt to the many ocher 
ariscoaatic families of the day: the Earls of Stindeiland, of Cardi¬ 
gan, of Derby, of Carlisle, and Lord Somers, and ecclesiastics such 
as Bishop Moore of Ely and Bishop Scillingfleec of Worcester. 

There was of course the occasional example of inhospicality. 
James Wright, in dedicating his IJisioiy aiU Anii^iiies of tbt 
County e/Rutland, 16B4, to die nobili^ and gentry of the county, 
records the prized privilege of admission to the Cottonian library, 

And Hearne noctt in the preface of his IrKfu; Rjifinsis, ijzo, clut 
the Dean of Rochester feared cliat publication would reduce the 
value of the MSS.^ 

The great private collections completely overshadowed the insti¬ 
tutional libraries of the day. The Royal Library could offer no 
comparable assistance to English learning. And they were beyond 
doubt more accessible, more fruitful and more truly 'public' chon 
either the Bodleian or the University Library at Cambridge. 
William Nicolson, whose English Historical Library was published 
in 1 696^, writes of 'die laudable emulation which is daily in¬ 
creasing amongst the Hobili^ of England, vying with one another 
in their curiosities and other rich furniture of their respective 
libraries', end concludes that this gives 'cheerful hopes of having 
the long hidden monuments of ancient times raised out of the 
present dust’. It was the beginning of the age of elegant design, in 
archiceccure, in landscape work, in furniture and in silver; and 
while the 'Nobility of ^gland' were content to decorate some of 
their rooms with French or Chinese wallpapers, or with the pic¬ 
tures that have now become ‘old masters’, others were deliberately 
and worthily decorated with books. And we muse concede chat 
books make an excellent decoradon for a room; none better indeed, 
now that presses built for beauty as well as use were available, and 
fine bindings that were not only beautiful in themselves, but 
night proudly carry the owner's crest. It was our good fortune 
^ Quoted by D. C Doug]u. ep. eit., p. a6$. 
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chat SO many of chtse anscocracic collectors had eyes to penecraco 
ehe decorative veneer of cheii libraries, and co see something of the 
wealth within. And following the precedent of Thomas Woccon, 
they made their friends free of this wealth. 

Let us glance at some of the scholars who used these great Ii 1 > 
raries, and in so doing lent a greater brilliance to the age. The period 
was particularly rich (as one might indeed expect, knowing the 
nature of the libraries) in Anglo-Saxon studies, in palaeography 
and in hiscoiy. One thinks for example of William Dugdale, the 
author of the Manastiew, of George Hickcs, whose ThcsaumSj or 
Treasury of the Northern Tongues' appeared in 1703; of Hum¬ 
phrey Wanlcy, the greatest palaeographer of his time, who was for 
a brief period on the Boc^eian staff—later he worked for George 
Hickes and tinaJly became Harley's library-keeper; his catalogue of 
the Harleian MSS is his monument. There was Henry Wharton, 
famous for his Ai^lia Sacra, 1691, a collection of lives of English 
archbishops and bishops down to 1540. There was Thomas 
Tanner, the author of the Notitia Mcnastica and the Bihliothtca 
Britannic^-Hihemua', William Nicolson, Bishop of Carlisle, the 
author of the Historietd Library; and Thomas Hcarne, (also 

for a time on Bodley's staff) with his long scries of editions of the 
English chronicles, There was Thomas Rymer, the editor of the 
seventeen volumes of the Foedara, the collection of treaties and 
alliances since iioi; and Thomas Madox, author of the F^mulare 
AnglUanwn, a chronological collection of charters fiom the Norman 
Conquest onwards, and the Hiatary and Anti^itiu cj the Exchequer, 
which included the first printing of die Diai(^ de Scarcario. And 
in other fields also there were outstanding names: Richard Bentley 
the classical scholar for example, who made use of the libraries of 
Stillingfleec and Moore; and Thomas Hobbes the philosopher, 
who perhaps relied on books less than some scholars (he was fond 
of s^ing that if he had read as much as other learned men, be 
would have been as ignorant as they were^), but he must have used 
the library of the Cavendish family, whose patronage he enjoyed. 

^ Or, 10 Bacon’s dictusn, ’Reading makech an empty man'. SinuUcly 
Kazlitc siErmed chat ’The idle reader ac present reads twenty doics as many 
bo^ as the learned one’. Scarradon may hare as dire ao effect however as over* 
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Ic is right to remember here dac on the Cononent the seren* 
teench century war equally bnlliant. The Counier>Refbrinarion 
had a rcholaxly as well as a repressive side.^ Rome, with its libraries 
and archives and publishing fadlides was well placed co become 
the headquarters of Catholic scholarship. The calendar was re¬ 
formed; the tem of the Canon Law and if the Latin Vulpre were 
revised: and definitive editions of the Fathers and of tl^e Councils 
were projected. Baronius, the Vadon librarian, began his great 
series of ecclesiastical annals based on the Vatian archives, and 
had completed twelve folio volumes by his death in 1607. In 
Antwerp the group of Jesuit scholars known as cl>e Bollandisrs 
(from their founder. John BoUaod, 1596-1665) were publishing 
the Aaa Swnntm, and applying genuinely scientific criticism to 
material that was often legendary. And m France, Jean Idabiilon 
(1632-1707) founded the sciences of Lada palaecgraphy and of 
diplomatics; his work on the Beoediedne saints gave him profound 
experience of Benedicdne duriers and archives, and 1 ^ IV 
Di^lmatica Lihri Sec hmmr the fbundadc® of ail later study in 
this field. About the same dme his coocemporary Ou Cange was 
engaged with his diedonaries (oc xuher encydopaodias) of medieval 
Latin and Greek (1677-7S). Conremporary too were the philoso¬ 
phers Descartes and Leibn^ the lacter being also the greatosc of 
che Renaissance librarians. And at the beginning of the century 
Justus Lipsius had published his Dt Bihlicthtns Synn^, the 
foundadon of ail modm humries of libraries. 

Leaving aside the libraries of the great colleceors, che period is 
distiogufshed by hundreds of lesser coUeedms. A few, by reason of 

feedio|. Ud7 Heuer Sonhope oU Riagbkc that h« eol^ f>od wu miU:, and 
due bee ibcdnenM fiott m iaeelkctual was «ried u fiv u her ph/sical 
fueiM; oem loehed ufoa a book, oar « newn^. but tnmed d«w » the 
sean fx her nibJune kflowkdge.' Eue to ckJiscv^ ara^ diet u as unsmcsinlnE 
and ai uebalai^ to ehc mind as a diet ef poJahed n<c would be co the bed^ 
Mae cannoc lire fucccahiUr wicheut acne communiaboe with ocher mtna, 
aed Lad^ Hester Sonhope’s life iUoacratea this muh. 

' On this Me Leed AoDob ehapecr oo (he Councer^ReforiMtien in his hftvm 
m Modern Hienry. 1906. It is a w e wor th y due Ignadao piety dcrcloped and 
expanded the innmt in Mrwoal religjeo wUdi had eoombuced mu^ to the 
gnm^oflireraey inthetftaaijdicenany. FroiaS- Peter Canisius onward, the 
Jesuies righdy needed books as the meet pewerfid irapeu b ehdr armoury. 
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some peculiarity, are to be classed as oddities. Some, chough veiy 
small (and perhaps because of their smallness) exercised a signlH* 
cant influence on the work of cheic owners. And some were the 
well-established working libraries of great scholars and writers. 

It wn$ a great period for eccentrics; and eccentricity may as well 
embrace book collection as any ocher personal habit, We can fairly 
instance Thomas Rawlinson (1681-1725), who gathered boolu 
much as a squirrel gatlurs nuts, Addison nicknamed him Tom 
polio—*a learned idiot—a universal scholar so far as the title- 
pages of all authors go, who thinks he gives you an account of an 
author when he tells you the name of his editor and the year in 
whicli Ills book was printed'.^ He lived for a lime in Gray’s Inn, 
where his rooms were stuffed so completely with books that he had 
perforce to sleep in the passage; he thus outdid out earliest biblio¬ 
phile, Richard de Bury, who four centuries earlier had been com¬ 
pelled to climb over his books to reach his bed. Collectors should 
beware of his example. But Rawlinson’s books, chough congested, 
were not dead. They were accessible to his friends, though ic can¬ 
not have been easy to crack down the volumes they wanted. And 
his friends included Tl^omas Heatne, Joseph Ames, the biblio¬ 
grapher and antiquarian, and Michael Maictaire, the classical 
scholar and typographer, himself the owner of a large library, 
Another of his friends was the biblioclast and shoemaker, John 
Bagford, who collected not books but licle-p&ges, and was thus not 
a keeper buc a destroyer of books—nor a c^trat<^r but a iestfucM. 
The sivey-fbur folio volumes of his amputations, with his collection 
of broadside ballads, are now in the British Museum; he collected 
ballads also for Robert Harley, Arse Earl of Oxford.* 

Still another eccentric contemporary of Rawlinson's was Thomas 
Britton, the musical small-coal man. In his biixe smock, and with 
his coal sack slung over his shoulder, he would set out on Saturday 
afternoons hunting books at Chiistopher Bateman’s sl>op in Pater- 

* Iirlrr, 158. De Quineey e eencury lecer wai even mete of e squirrel ia this 
respect; end e mete unprobesble one, fet his nuts were both hosrded end foe* 
gotten; see p. uo ruprs. 

* Eagford'e e^remple wes followed by Joseph Ames; several volumes ef hii tide- 
pages were sold widi his eflects sfeer his death 10 :7 
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noscer Row. Tlicre he would rub ihouldcrs with half the great 
arbcocraric collectors of rhc day: the Earls of Oxford, Sunderland, 
Pembroke, and Winchclsca, the Duke of Devonshire, and probably 
the Lord Chancellor, John Somers, for the Somers Traces are sup¬ 
posed CO have been based on a collection bought from Thomas 
Briccon for £500. Britton's home was in a converted stable in 
Jerusalem Passage, The ground floor was his coal shop, and up¬ 
stairs he kept his collection of musical insciumenrs and his library 
of about 1,40c volumes. Here also for almost farcy years were 
given his celebrated Thursday concerts. 

A quite diifrcenc sort of eccentricity is represented ly rhc books 
chat Horace Walpole interred in his little Gothic castle of Sffaw- 
beny Hill, Tl^e collection began with his 'bookety' of a thousai^d or 
sc volumes at Arlington Street, mounting in size till it xtached 
8,000 at Strawberry Hill. He had it in him to be a greater writer 
than he was, but his books (like his curios and enamels, li is coins, 
his pictures, perhaps also his friends) were coys to play with rather 
than the tools of his craft or the objects of his study. Wilmarch 
Lewis protests chat, chough Walpole was neither bibliogiapher nor 
bibliophile, yet his collection was a working library winch he used 
'as a quany of information on the subjects of lus choice, and a 
stimulus in liis pursuit of them'.^ If so, the Iwrvcsc scarcely justi¬ 
fied so fine a displays naxitur riiitulus nw. But in the true aristo¬ 
cratic tradition, Walpole associated a printing press wirh his 
library, as Sir Thomas Phillipps did in the following century, and 
as the Ambrosian Library in the century before; much as the great 
collectors of an earlier age had their private scriptoria. 

The very small domestic libraries of the peri^ are by comparison 
humble things, but sometimes curiously significant and revealing, 
for their direct influence on their owner's life and work may stand 
out more conspicuously. We learn from Qroee Ahouniing chat when 
John Bunyan married in 1649, his young wife brought him as her 
only dowry two books left her by her father: Iht PUin Man's 
Patkv^ to Heaven, and The Praaiee cf Piety. The couple were, as 
Bunyan s»y$, ‘as poor as poor might be, with not even a dish or 
spoon between them.’ These two volumes awakened in Bunyan 
1 Sao 4 us leceurs, 1957. 
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chc idea of his mission in life.* In lac<r days he came to rely to a 
peculiar degree on two other works, Foxe’s ilrter and Monuments and 
the Bible; these through life were his constant fiends and indeed 
his private library, and their influence on his own wriring is too 
plain to be overlooked. Consider another example. William Blake 
was brought up on an austere diet restricted largely to the Bible, 
John Milton, Lava ter and Swedenborg. Here again the influence is 
plain. His upbringing lacked almost entirely the discipline of 
classical studies, and indeed he never leaxnc to read critically and 
with disCTiniinarion, In after days William Hayley tried co teach 
him Greek, in die library of his cottage ac Feljiam (which Blake 
had adorned with a frieze of the heads of poets, now in the 
Mancliester Art Gallery), so that the two of them could compare 
the Hjfli in rhe original with Cowper's translation. If this kind of 
discipline had come earlier in his Itfc, it might not have been a case 
of another fine mind dethroned in a chaos of its own creating'.* 
Nor perhaps would he have cherished his strange views on writers 
such as Bacon and Locke.* Discipline might have curbed his way* 
ward genius, but it might also have introduced grcatec coherence 
and order into his writing; whether the reader would find this 
desirable or not depends perhaps on the clarity of his own 
thinking.* 

The peasant poets of the eighteenth century were often similarly 
restricted, to their even greater harm- John Qare, the Northamp¬ 
tonshire poet, picked up ac a Stamford shop in his earlier days a 
copy of Thomson's Semns for is. 6d.; and became not merely 

* Ur Filin Guide n Heavtit (1694) was by che blind prebendary of 

Wesu&uster, Richard Lucaa (1643*1715), best known as che auchor of Sn^i/y 
after zv., 1635. The Praaia efPUly was by Lewis Bayly, Bp. of Ban^c 

(d. l6}l); it was published before 2613, and by 1755 ha^ run through 59 
edidons. 

* Osbert Btirdetr, William Biak, 1926^ 

* See Geoffrey Keynes, The Timet Literary Supflanent, 1957, 3 March. 

* John Buchan notes that Sic Walter Seote had litde or no Greek, and that 
some aequaiAcanee with the Greek masteepieees, sotne cincture of the Greek 
spine, might have cruuned chac prolixity which was to be his beseedng sin. 
On che ocher hand, his profound knowledge of che Boeder ** 911 3 ^? served re 
purify his caste and develop economy of words. See Sir Waller Smt, 1932, 
42,65- 
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his one model, buc his entire library chroughouc his unhappy life, 
except for & few prcsentacion copies. The result was that he 
attempted to shape his writing to a style chat was foreign to him, 
rather than to rely on his native dialect and local colour. Tlut 
other and lesser peasant poet, Robert Bloomfield, the author of 
The farmer's Boy, suffered from an even severer mental starvation; 
he seems to have owned little but a dictionary, which he needed to 
help him understand the hard words in the newspapers. When he 
married, he was forced to sell his Hddic, and the young couple were so 
poor that it was several years before they had even a bed of rheir own. 

Tltcre w'cre of course countless sjuall libr.nties of little conse¬ 
quence, except as indications of the normality of human interests. 
One cannot expect evety man to place equal reliance on the owner¬ 
ship of books; in the eighreenrh even more than in the twentieth 
century, politics, the administration of justice and 'rural pursuits' 
exhausted the interests of many a squire and many an ecclesiastic. 
The patient reader of The Dl^ oj e Country Farm is surprised to 
discover chat, after his death in x 3 o^, James Woodfbrde's (nven- 
toiy included an amount of £$o for his library. The entries in the 
diaty itself lead one to suppose that books played no pare in his life 
whatsoever; his meals, the weather, the coldness of his church 
(which in later life he abandoned entirely to a curate on account of 
its lack of heating the waywardness of his bored niece, and an 
occasional mild adventure with smuggled liquor, seem to have 
illed all his waking choughts. 

There muse have been many eiglircentlv<ccntuiy vicarages, and 
even more manors, in comparison with which Parson Woodfrrde's 
library would have appeared large. Squire Western, it is true, read 
newspapers and political pamphlets and his sister was a studious 
and erudite person who presumably had some well-stocked book¬ 
shelves. There was a book published in 1643 called Boker’t 
Chronicle,^ which was a popular, though rather inaccurate historial 
bese-sellei, intended hy its author to replace all other English 
histories so far written. It became die fashion fot country gentle- 

* Sir Rickard B*k«, Chwrfdr tir Xtqp ej jmn ihe Tbn* e/tbt Ituntiu’ 

Covffnmeni unre tit Death rj T.\ng }ents, 164J. At least ten edidens had appeared 
b7l7jo. 
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men to keep this work open in their hall window; being a folio, it 
perhaps rested conveniently on the sloping scone sill. Sir Roger de 
Cevccley is made to keep his copy in iWs position by Addison;^ Sic 
Roger is indeed always reading and quoting it, Squire Boothby in 
Joseph Anirtws also kept his Baker in his hall window. This orrious 
fashion suggests chat the house had no library or study where the 
book might more appropriately belong; in such cases Baker’s 
ChnnlcU was in fact the n^anorial libi^. Squire Boothby did 
itowever own two other books: both rather unexpectedly religious 
best-sellers, the Whole Duty ^ Man and the Imitation oj Christ. The 
popularity of Baker lasted a long time. As late as 179z, William 
Cowper writes to the Rev. W, Bagot, ‘I have rwc a Iiistory in the 
world except Baker’s Chronicle, and tliat I borrowed three years ago 
from Mr. Throckmorton.' 

Cowper's own library seems to have been shadowy and unsub- 
suntial. He had collected a libraty in his chambers at the Middle 
Temple, bur on his removal to Sc. Albans at the time of his illness, 
this was lost. Afterwards he appears ro have relied largely on bor¬ 
rowed books, In 1765, on leaving Sc. Albans for Huntingdon, he 
cold Major Cowper '1 am much happier dun che day is long, and 
sunshine and candlelight see me perfectly contented. I get bocks in 
abundance’. In 17S0, he writes co che Rev. William Unwin of 
having read Lord Clarendon’s History ef the Jiehellion and Hume’s 
History, and asks for secondlund copies of Virgil and Homer ’with 
a Clavis, for I luve no Lexicon’. Seven years later he is celling 
Lady Hesketh of some of the books he read; Savary’s Trsvsb 
info Epypt, Barclay's Argenis and che Memoires d’Hmrt de Lorraine, 
Duede Cuise. But in 2792 he wrote co William Hayley chat he was 
'hiinously unprovided; being much in the condition of the man 
whose library Pope describes as 
No mighty store, 

His owi wjfib neatly hound, and little more'A 
Let us end rhxs chapter on a more scholarly plane, by considering 
two libraries of outstanding interest on account oi che special 

1 5 fftla!tr, 169, ^29. 

* I Kave not (xen able to idvitlff chu quotation. Profit SutheeUnd usises 
me chat it b not from Alcundu Po^. 
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importance in English litoacure of che works Co which they con- 
tributetd. Not a great deal is known of Dr. Johnaoo’s libncy; if 
however a tree is to be judged by its fhiits. then this muse be 
ranked as one of che great libraries of this country. That ic was an 
un^stecnadc and haphazard coileccion we can easily guess. If we 
need to be reminded chat che ptaccical value of a privare library 
does not depend on ics medculous arrangemenc, cataloguing and 
shelvii^ no better illusciation could be found than this; a one> 
man library can yield ics fniic in good measure with little or none 
of che technical apparatus which che professional librarian finds so 
necessaiy. Edmur^ Malone tells us ehu, apart from certain volumes 
given CO his friends. library, by no means hand> 

some in io appearance [we can well believe efus] was sold by Mr. 
Christie for £247 9s. od., many pet^le being desirous co have a 
book which had belonged to Johnson. Dr. Johnson made good use 
of many libraries in Oxford (espedally at Trinity College, where 
his friend Thomas 'Wartoo was) and London, induding che Hoyal 
Library (where in 2767 Mr. Barnard innodueed him to che King, 
thus gratiiytag whac Boswell calls his 'monarchical enthusiasm'), 
and Mr. Thrale’s library ac Screatham gave him infimte happiness. 
On 6 October. 1782, alter Mr. Huale's death, he made liis 
'parting use of che library', pronouncing the beautiful prayer 
with which he bade fireweli co che hocne he had shared for so many 
years: 

' Almighty God, Father d all mercy, help me by thy grace, due I 
may with humble and smeere thankfulness remember tlu com¬ 
forts and conveniences which I have enjoyed ac this place; and chat 
I may resign them wich submission. trusting in chy protec¬ 
tion when Thou givesc and when Thou taker aw^.' 

Consider now in contrast a very difeenc sort of coileccion. We 
know a good deal about the labcary of Edward Gibbon, both from 
the wide range of erudite sources which he acknowledges in che 
DteUru and fail, and from the details he gives in hxs auto^ography. 
We know chat it reached a total of nearly 7,000 volumes, carefrdiy 
and systematically acquired. 1 am not conscious' ^ says) 'of 
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having tvft bought a book from a mociv« of oatentacion ... every 
volume, before ic was deposited on the shelf, ^vas either read or 
suifidencly examined, and ... 1 soon adopted the tolerating 
maxim of the elder Pliny, «f Uhrum tm maluin ur non ex 

eliijua parte prcdeaer/’' We know, too, that this great collection 
was consciously and deliberately amassed to make possible his 
m/^num opns, and though he made free use of the libraries of Paris, 
Lausanne and Geneva, by far the greatest part of the DeeUne and 
l-'all was conceived and born within cl\e coniines of his own library.* 
Ic would be hard to find any collection of books chat has been so 
completely aivd adequately justified by its fruit. 

Yet we must beware of judging a library only by its visible and 
immediate fruits. The provenance of recorded thought is coo 
complex a web for us to unravel every thread to its source. The 
library of a great teacher, though he may have written nothing, will 
live in the work of his pupils. The purposive collection of a library 
by a Bodley or a Pepys may in itself be a creative act of fiuch, to be 
justified ty future generations; as for example Benedict Biscop’s 
act of faith in founding the library of Monk Weacmouth was 
justified half a century later by the labours of the Venerable Bede. 

Or again, the fruits of research may be hidden or lost, perhaps to 
be disinterred by chance centuries later. There is a happy illustra¬ 
tion of this in iht work of the seventeenth-century botanist John 
Goodycr, the friend of the apothecary Thomas Johnson;* his name 
is commemorated by tlie little orchid of Scottish pinewoods, 
Coefytra repens. Goodyer was the steward of a manor at Maple- 
durwell, near Basingstoke, and a student of botany for its own 
sake, without any of rhe pre-occupations of medicine which 
marked most botanists of his period. His exceptional ability as a 
field botanist was tempered by modesty, and he published nothing; 
the importance of his work was however revealed when his books 
and papers, which had been left to Magdalen College, Oxford, 

* Strictly spcaleing the idea first came to Gibbon while he ut *aneng the 
ruin* of the Capxeol and Uitened »the barefbowd fryaie einging vwpeia in the 
eempJe of Jupiter*. 

* Author of the /rtr ;ii Agnen OflUtnwn, i6ap and the Mewrius Botmloa, 
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were examined by Dr. R. T. Gunther not long ago;* and a sue- 
prisit^ly valuable collection ic is of botanical works of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth cencuries. 

It is adminedly the du^ of the scholar to record the results of 
his research, as it is of the poet to express the mature fhiits of his 
imagination. Uncommunicared, che poem and the research are 
dead. Sometimes they are better dead; time is perhaps the wisest 
judge of this, But che conscious erection of a moiiuiiienlum Atre 
pmnniw cannot be regatded as a necessary purpose of scholarsltip, 
Work that is worthy of independent life will live; the rest, though 
unrecognised, will mingle with die saeam of human endeavour 
and will play its destined part. 

* R. T. Guicher, £affy Boiantilt ami Thtir Caritni, 1942. The caolegue 
of the libnsy ii given in pp. i yjmi ja. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The Infectious Hahit 


§ 1 —THB BPIDBMIC BEGINS 


I f England became literate in the EfceencW cencucy^ in che 
eighteenth it acquired che hahir of reading: in part no doubt of 
rading for inscruccion and enlighcenmenc (ic was che age of 
enlightenment); in pare for political purposes (ic was che sge when 
party politics Erst came to the fore os a topic for every^y dis¬ 
cussion); but still more for encectainmeuc and foe the sheer flight 
of books in themselves. For in this century che discovery was made 
by thousands that books, which had previously been intended 
ostensibly for study and grave contemplacton, could equally be 
designed for relaxation, as a means of passing, or even killing, time. 
The clunge came gradually of course. There has always been che 
occasional book written mainly for aniusen^ent, even if ic has 
sometimes worn an allegorical or satirical garb for che sake of 
respectability; but there had been nothing to compare with che 
great Hood of what Coleridge called ‘pass-time’ bocks that are so 
isiking a feature of this century. Tlte i^ew habit was indeed infec¬ 
tious, far it spread by contact wherever books were to be found, 
and by imitation, wherever people were seen to be reading and 
enjoying che political pamphlets, the journals or the novels chat 
were bei ng discussed at every ki nd of social gatheri ng, at the coffee 
houses, che 'routs’ and assemblies, and che circulating libraries. Ic 
was a social age; sodal meetings Imply discussion and criticism, 
and in a literate society discussion implies che reading of che books 
and pamphlets of the moment. 

There is ample contemporary evidence of this development, both 
direct and circumstanciai. The Hrsc signs of che new Ittbic become 
noticeable in che closing years of che seventeenth century. In 1684, 
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who John Evelyn was disoissiDg the new parish litvacy that Dr. 
Tenfson was founding at $. MarunVm*che-Pields, he assumed 
chat the demand foe reading in London was still mainly clerical.^ 
But the scene was already beginning tt change. In 1694 Parliament 
refused to renew the current Licensing Act, and the system of 
licensing books finally expired. The chaise was noc due to any new 
belief in rhe freedom of the press. It was rather a question of 
expediency, for the Act had for technical reasons been ineffective; 
and prosecutions against seditious or libellous publicatioi^s con¬ 
tinued for some time through ocher channels. But a considerable 
increase in the number of bo^ published following the ending of 
the licensing system; and the next step logically came in 1709 with 
the ‘Act for the encouragement of learning', usually known as the 
Copyright Acc, which was later, to the great surprise of the book¬ 
sellers, found to have abolished perpetual copyright In favour of 
protection for ewen^-one years.* The widening Interest in reading 
at this cime also expnssed Itself in the aedWdes of the S.P.G. in 
England and the General Assembly in Soxland in establishing 
parish libraries, and the ineffective but well-intentioned Acc for 
the better preservacten of Parochial Libraries In !7oS gave an 
official blessing co these; these libraries however, whether Anglican 
or Presbyterian, remained largely theological In concent. 

The expansion of the book trade had its effect on both booksellers 
and authors. Bookshops began to spread slowly beyond rlie confines 
of Paternoster Row and S. Paul’s ^urchyard, the Uruvosity dries 
and the pedlar's pack. Dr. Johnson's father was a bookseller in 
Lichfield at die mm of the centuty, and he travelled with his 
wares all through the surrounding district, induding Blnningham. 
which had no bookshop of its own at that time.* 

One result of the rising dcmai^ for books was a clunge in che 
system of literary patronage. The author had perfbcce depended, 
first on court patronage a^ then cn political patronage; but he 
now began co discover chat this kind of support was no longer 

^ Seep 

*S«eSir 1946, App.lL 

* William Huueo aamtored ha IwxJghop fiva Southwell to Bimu^ham 
in 1750. 
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necessary to 5ucce«. Political patronage ended with the govern¬ 
ment of Walpole in 1721 > partly owing to the growing power of 
Parliament, and partly because Walpole preferred to use the direct 
labour of hacks for such propaganda as was still rei^uired! There 
was now a new market for books in tlw expanding middle class, 
and the able writer could safely dispense with aristocratic subsidies. 
Later in die century Horace Walpole was able to say char 'Patron¬ 
age is an anti^^uaced fashion, and at present means nothing... the 
public favour is deemed a sii/ficienc recompense’.^ And Goldsmith 
in 1760 noted cliac 'The few poets of England ... have now no 
ocher patrons but the public’.* In other words, the law of supply 
and demand was taking control of the market for the first time, 
and the habit of reading was becoming sufficiently ingrained to 
support and stimulate the output of books. 

How did the habit make its appearance with such apparent 
abruptness? This is not an easy question to answer. To some extent 
no doubt a freer supply acated a wider demand- The math of this 
is well known in both bookshops and libraries, for among a 
literate people the demand for books is often latent and un¬ 
expressed, awaiting rhe stimulus of a visible supply to realise itself. 
Booksellers, pamphleteers and pedlars, equipped with more abun¬ 
dant stocks, found it not too difficult to dispose of their goods and 
the need to replenish their stocks kept the market lively. That 
literacy was inaeasing rapidly, especially in the commercially 
prosperous areas, and in the period of settled security that came 
with the reigns of William and Mary, and Queen Anne, is evident; 
and Though literacy and the reading habit are not the same thing, 
nevertheless literacy provides the fertile ground from which alone, 
under the stimulus of an abundant supply of books, the habit an 
grow. The spread of provincial gwmmar schools durii-g the seven- 
aenth century was very marked indeed. Aademic teaching was, it 
is crue, at alow ebb, the Universities being handicapped by a series 
of proscriptions by Laudians and Puritans, and finally by James 11 . 
But on a humbler level grammar school education was flourishing, 
in quantity if not quality. Some counties had mcpre gram mar schools 

' J. Pmkmpn. Velpelmn, 1799. 

* Tht OUqnoJlie Woriti, Useer 84. 
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in proportion to th« population chan they have today, and the 
number of dilfecenc schools sending pupils to the Universicies 
increased co an extraordinary degree.* The grammar schools pro- 
di«cd perhaps but a small hand^l of great scholars: men such as 
Sir Isaac Newton, who came co Trinity College, Cambridge, from 
Grantham Grammar School or Bishop Moore, who came from the 
free school at Market Hacborough co Clare College, Cambridge. 
They did however educate a vase number of ordinary people who, 
chough not scholars, could read easily and were sufRciently familiar 
with the cultural background to find pleasure in the books wirhin 
their reach. Amongst such people the new spirit of free enquiry 
and chc new interest in experimenul philosopliy awakened a 
curiosity to learn the facts of the world about them and the ex¬ 
periences of travellers in other lands, as well as the riglit principles 
of religion and government; a curiosity which could only be satis¬ 
fied by che reading and discussion of books and pamphlets. 

Reading is essentially a social habit, both encouroging and being 
encouraged by, the fashion of social gatherings which make possible 
che discussion and criticism of che books that are being read. This 
brings us to one of che chief developments of chc period, for it was 
above all che great age of criticism. The dates of Jolin Diyden wei^c 
1631-1700. Iliac systematic licenicy criticism did not exist to any 
serious degree befm Dryden is due partly co the fact chat criticism 
(like the collection of libraries) always fweteii a period of liceraty 
renaissance, rather chan coinciding with it; it is as it were the after¬ 
math of great creative activity.* More particularly however ic is due 
CO the fact rhac it requires for its nourishment an atinospliere or 
climate of intellectual discussion; an atmosphere which established 
itself in England after che Restoration, and steadily gatheced sig¬ 
nificance during che hundred years that followed. Intellectual 
conversation and che social and literary life of the age found its 
expression in che dinner parties, che coffee houses and che book- 
$h^ of che period; in che magazines and pamphlets char flooded 

^ The evidence for this is see out by W. A. L. Vinceoc ia Tbt Sutt anJ Sdml 
Eiiualm. 16^0-1 $60 ,19 50, p. 9. Essex for example had 56 granurur schools in 
this period. 

* There is an example of this in classical Greece, in the period following che 
literary output of the fifth century. 
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che country; and in che many national socierie$ and 
which had their birch at this time: che Royal Society, the second 
Society of Antiquaries, and the long progression of ocher learned 
sodctic? which discinguishes che eighteenth century. The habit of 
criticism grows only in fetcile ground such as this, and it implies 
the existence and circulation of books and journals which invite 
discussioin’ Ek^ch good and bad books stimulate discussion, pro¬ 
vided they arc books which cvetybody is reading. Indeed the main 
object and constant standby of all intelligent conversation is books: 
especially the books of the moment. Beyond che book, it may of 
course be religion or politics, but in an age when the book or che 
pamphlet was the principal channel of communication, ic would be 
religion or politics as expressed in books. The only other feuieful 
media were the pulpit and che theatre, and both sermons and plays 
had a necessarily limited appeal oil they were perpetuated in print, 
Side by side therefore with the progress of criticism from Dryden 
CO Addison, Pope and Johnson, there goes n striking expansion of 
intellectual experience and of the habit of reading; and it is fair co 
argue chat che healthiness of literary criticism in any age is a sure 
indication of the healthiness of the reading habit and che efhdenty 
of the circulation of books. 

The activity of the book market after the expiry of che licensing 
laws in 1694 is indicated by che series of current bibliographies 
which made choir appearance for che first timer Robert Clavell's 
quarterly Caialo^ut ef Boob Printed and PuhUsbed at LondM, 1670^ 

17091 die monthly History of tht Works ^the Uarned, or an Impartial 
Meount ^ Booh Lately Printed in all Parte of purope^ 1699-1711; and 
the catalogues issued by B. B. Lintoc, 1714-15, and Wilford, 
1715-30.* The increase was particularly noticeable with the 
sligliter and more evanescent productions of the liceraty world. 
Party politics was for che first time exciting high emotion, and the 
conflicts of Whig and Tory called forth a quite extraordinary space 

1 Oa this see Professor James R. Sutherland’s Uctun. Enifish Critit, 1952. 

* R. M. Wiles, Sfrlal Puhllcatlonj in hefrre tyyo, I957. This audw’s 

sucemeat chec che bulk of the population at the eod of the seventeench eeacusy 
could not read fa however open co doubt. Literacy is not likely eo have decreased 
beeweeo Sir Thocnas More’s daie and 2700, and it is probabfe chat a subscannal 
propomoD could ac lease read at chU date. 
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of pamphleri; $o many indeed tbac« according to Swifc. ic would 
have been a full-time occupation for a man to keep pace with 
them. The more popular of the pamphlets had ascomshingly large 
sales of forty, sixty or eighty thousand copies: sales chat coday, 
wich our population ten times as great, would be nearing a million. 
Parc ac lease of this hunger for reading matter was diverted from 
political issues by Steele and Addison; and the TatUr, and the 
Sputaier (i709>i4) concentrated it on the more rewarding topics 
of manners, ethics and literature, their object being 'to enliven 
morality with wit, and to temper wit wich morality'. Titc $.*110$ of 
the iprrraier reached twenty or thirty thousand, and its success was 
confirmed by countless imitations.’ A scieam of fugitive material 
of less imporunce continued throughout the cencuiy, and chap- 
books, ballads and execution broadsides often appeared in enor¬ 
mous editions.* On a different plane, Edward Cave's Ctntlmaii'i 
ran successfully ftom I7|i CO 1 754. 

The Teticr was not however the 6r$c literacy periodical co testify 
CO the new interest in reading. Nearly twenty years previously rhe 
Athenian Ca^etie (afterwards Merevry) ma^ its appearance in 
1690-91 and conrinued for seven years. Ic was produced by what 
Dr. Johnson termed 'a knot of obscure mei/; not so very obscure 
really, for the leading spirit, John Dun con, the bookseller and 
autlior of Tbe lift anil Emrs, was assisted by Ricluird Saule, the 
mathematician and Samuel Wesley, the father of John Wesley. It 
cook the form of die 'Answers co Correspondents' column of a 
modern periodical, and was indeed the Erst example of this piece 
of journalistic technique: a vety good example too, for most of the 
answers show abundant intelligence, considerable tact and some 
polish. It forms one of the earlxesc pieces of evidence of the spread 
of the reading habit among ordinary people. Ic had indeed a suc¬ 
cessful contemporary in the Gtnilman’s Journal (1691-94), which 
was more general in scope, including prose and verse as well as 
news. It was edited by P. A. Motteux, who is otherwise known 
mainly for his completion of Ucquhart's translation of Rabelais. 

’ Aleiander BeJjame, Men ^Letieri ani the English Public in ihe Ughtanth Ceniucy, 
English ed. 294$. pf. 307-16. 

• R. K. Webb, TceBrtilsh Workli^^ltu >790-1646, X955. 
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HowevCT successful ScccU and Addison were in diverting to 
ocher fields some of the ourent interesc in political <^ucscions, the 
demand for books and pamphlets on history and politics continued 
to rise steadily. Professor Thomson quotes estimates suggesting 
chat the number of pamphlets and memoirs for the period 1700-14 
amounted to 8,000; for the period I7i4>^89i some 150,000 
separates were published; and in 2751-2800 the number of 
separates amounted to perhaps 300,000.^ This relates to historical 
productions only, and provides excellent evidence of the rising 
Hood of publications rhac distinguishes the eighteenth century. 

The Itabic of writing follows naturally the habit of reading. If 
the Englishman's study attained something of its modern appear¬ 
ance when Pepys built his elegant presses, its furnishing was rtot 
complete ciU an equally elegant writing desk was added. The 
earliest known oak pedestal writing desk is indeed the one made 
for Samuel Pepys about 1680; it can be seen with his presses at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. Such desks did not however be« 
come common items of furniture for another thirty or forty years. 
Early in the eighteenth century there also arose a sudden fashion 
for bureau cabinstSi either of walnut, or designed to imitate 
Chinese black or red lacquer. The spread of both ^ese and rhe oak 
writing cable re Sects the definite advance in civilised living which 
marks this period. 

—SCANTY 2NTBLLBCTUAI- VIANDS 
If the epidemic began among the male subscribers to the AtUnian 
Mereuty and the patrons of 8uRon*s and Will's in Addison's time, 
it spread to their daughters and granddaughters a generation or so 
later. This extension was even more overwhelming than it had 
been amongst men. At the beginning of the century few, if any, 
women of leisure had developed any genuine habit of reading; fifty 
or sixty years later, the great majority of women were confirmed 
readers of novels, and some were enjoy ing other types of book as well. 

* hofeawr W, T. Morgu), A tf 3 ri(iil> Misnry (lyo^I^Tj), 5 

vols. i939-4a; Professors Pargdlis uid Medli^. BiUiofrdpfy «f Sriiiii HiMfy 
2951, p. W. S. Lewis. Collffnr't Prognu, i^fz. pp. 

The» r^erences are quoted by Professor M. A. Thomson. $m$ I>nelopmifiti tn 
Hfsffffugrapfy llie Bigituntl Centmy, 1957, p. ZZ. 
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Though the hshion was new, there had alw^ of course been the 
occasior^ woman with a iore of learning or lenecs: Sappho and 
Hypada in the andent world, Hroswitha of Gandetsbeim in the 
medierai. But the male eonriccion. or iliusiM;, of supenoricy has 
tended to curb overmuch feminine cuHoaicy about books. Know* 
ledge is power, and man has striven in self-defence to retain diis 
miracle in his own hands. Wccnen of the Aleseandrian age, and of 
the Augustan age in Rome could doubdess read verse well enough, 
but this was pare of the game of romance; this is a game for two, 
and love letters need to be both read and answered. In more nxigh 
and ready ages they have been denied even this accnt^plisluncnc; 
letters after all arc but a subsheute. and love lyrics are not always 
in fashion. 

There is little sign of any reading among the Italian ladies who 
exchanged their stories in the Damuron. Indeed the very fact of 
storytelling as a regular diversion points to the absence of re- 
creadre reading; stocy-tellij^ wanes as the riding habit waxes. 
The Dfeamenn doubtless was written for reading, but many of the 
tales arc of she type cwnposed for male, rather chan female, 
delectation. 

In the later medieval period, wl^ dw Udy of the manor had a 
complicated household to administer, she had need of a knowledge 
of reading, writii^ aod £gures, and the new interest in pecsonal 
religion enabled her to And satisfoccion in the werks of Riclutd 
RoUe and Nicholas Love. The Pasron women could read and write 
well enough; and if Margery ^ews could write so attractively to 
her 'right well beloved valentine, John Pasfon', we can guess that 
the charming letter foom Thomas Betson to Ka^erine Riche in die 
Sconor collection, i June, 1476, received the kind answer it 
deserved.* In che next cenrury Petrus Godefridus was forbidding 
women to learn writing, so as to guard them from the temptations 
of love letters;* this naive prohibition is sure evidence of a free 
indulgence in such temptations. 

In Tudor times some genuine claims to scholarship are found 
among women in high quartets, sudi as die unhappy Lady Jane 

* Sm«rljftm, 1919,11. pp. 4 -E. 

* DUlegitt^lm. Ajimp. 1554; quoad by Bunoo. ^ Uriijuyj. 
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Gity, and Elizabeth herself. Still better examples are the daughters 
of ^ Thomas More, Margaret, Elizabeth and Cecily, all of whom 
were well grounded in the subjects of the day: Ladn, Greek, Logic, 
Philosophy, Theology, Mathematics and Astronomy. More's 
letters to them were always in Latin; they could reply (and a daily 
letter was expected when he was absent from home) readily enough 
ia the same language, thougli they were advised to make an 
English draft first, and then translate. Tliis was a revolucxonaiy 
flccomplishmciic at the time, (chough Vives and other scholars 
supported it), and thdr fatlw was rightly proud of his success 
with diem; Margaret was evidently d^e ablest of the three, and her 
learning seems to have been profound.' 

The seventeenth century sec a few feminine stars in the literary 
fimamentJ Lady Winchclsea; Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of 
Newcastle, whom Diyden likened to Sappho and Sulpicia,^ Pepys 
condemned with scorn,’ and Charles Lamb worshipped: Dorothy 
Osborne, the wife of Sit William Temple, whose productions con¬ 
sisted only of the famous letters to her husband, and Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, who was not merely our first woman novelist, but the first 
to make a living by writing. 

There is no more charming, more thoughtful or more scintil¬ 
lating account of the way in which women have struggled to free 
themselves of some at least of their man-made fetters, and to gun 
independence in reading and writing, chan Virginia Woolf's A 
Koom oJOn/s Own. The sevenccenth-ccntary girl, once married, was 
condemned to hoiaehold drudgery: any deviation from the narrow 
path was unvrorthy of the proper ideals of her sex. In Lady 
Winchelsea's words (quoted by Virginia Woolf): 

Alos! a VpOmdn that attm^ts a pen. 

Such a jrnsumptwnu ereature is esteemed, 

The fault can hy no virtue he redeemed. 

Th^ uU w w our ax and 

Good hrteiing,fashion, dancing, dressing, pity, 

1 R. W. Chunben, ThemfuMort, 1935, p. iSl. 

* In che dedieacien co An Svming'f Love. 

> T>iafy, 1668,28 Mar., where she » dcsaibed as a 'mad coneeieed, ridiculous 
womartMceacliec eeuies he had dispUped a more fauering euriosi^ about her. 
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Are the aecomplisimentswesimid dcstrci 
Tc write, or read, or think, or to entire, 

Would eloud our heauty, and exhaust our time, 

And interrupt the eon^sts ojourprime; 

Whilst the dull manage oja servile house, 

Is held hy some our utmost art end use. 

Margirec Cavendish complained that 'Women live like Bats or 
Owls, labour like beasts and die like Worms'; wlnlc Do9‘otIiy 
Osbome, writing to her husband about Margaixc's book, mi tor- 
ously declai’cs, *$iire the poore woman is a little distnered, shce 
could never bee soe redictilous else as to venture ar wriccing l>ook's 
and in vene too, if I sl^uJd not sleep this forttugl^t 1 should not 
come to chat/ The prejudice was long-lived. Even in the nine¬ 
teenth century Currer Bell, George Eliot and George Snnd were 
driven to veil their idencicy with masculine pseudonyms. And Sir 
William Hamilton adjured his niece Mary, 'Keep your knowledge 
of Latin a dead secret; a lady's being learned is commonly looked 
upon as a great fault, even the learned.’^ Unable to repress the 
feminine desire for learning by direct attack, men sought to 
counter it by art, raising virtue to so diaay a pinnacle as the highest 
goal of womanhood, chat scholarship could safely be forgotten, or 
at least left to the less easily soiled hands of men; as if the practical 
could be a fair substitute for the theoretic, or the good for the true. 
So Charles Kingsley was led to issue his dire warning, 'Be good, 
sweet maid, and let who can be clever/ Coventry Patmore was 
known CO exclaim, 'If there's anything chat God hates utterly, it is 
a clever woman;' a view that must not be uken coo seriously how¬ 
ever as a practical judgement, being rather the theoretic standpoint 
towards which Patmore’s ideas tended to drive him almost against 
his will, His poems, his admiration for women such as Alice 
Meynell, and indeed his three experiences of marriage, contradict 
this apparently Oriental view of the duties and functions of 
women.* 

I Quoted by M. G. Jonea, Hanrtti Mere, 105 p. $0. 

* BuU Champneya, MmoirtanJ ComtpmimeoJCBvmtty Faimort, 1900, W. IT, 
p. 78. See also Vir^nia Crawford's atride in the Forinlghely Review, 190:, 75, 
p 909, and J. C. Reid, ThtMiadendArttfCrmtfyPaifnort, 1957, p. 140. 
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And Princess Ida, whose mission had been 

To Ujt the woman's fall* n divinity 
Ufcn an even pedestal with men 

could only satisfy the sentiments of Tennyson's public by allowing 
her University to abandon academic teaching in favour ctf practical 
nursing: 

$0 VMS their sanetuary vl^aied, 

So theirfair ecUe^ turn'd to hospital. 

And Florence Nightingale took precedence as the feminine ideal 
over her contemporary, Sarah Emily Davies, who founded Oirton 
College in 2S7J, twenty or so years after Princess Ida's college 
closed down. Even Virginia Woolf in our present century was con¬ 
strained CO lay a curse on a cenain famous academic library, when 
her entrance was barred by a 'deprecating, silvery, kindly gentle¬ 
man, who regretted in a low voice as he waved me back chat ladies 
are only admitted to the library if accompanied by a Fellow of the 
College or furnished with a letter of introduction'.^ 

However diis may be, it was in the middle of the eighteenth 
century cliac the liabic-forming fashion of reading laid its grip on 
women; or at least on women with any leisure for such cempcacions. 
It is not an accident that Pamela and Tom fortes and the new dr- 
eulacing libraries all appeared about the same dme. Before this 
time the darkness was still thick. Mrs. Aphra Behn's Oroonoiv was 
published about 1678; if this sturdy innovator achieved only 
partial recognition, she at least won the distinction of a comb in 
Westminster Abbey. Noveb were still regarded with suspicion, 
and twenty years later the Athenian Mercury informed its readers 
that, though romances might be lawful foe persons of quality, they 
were 'not all convenient for the Vulgar, because they give ’em 
extravagant Ideas of Practice, and before they have Judgement to 

^ MiiroD's view of che teUcioiuhip of 'our geoexai moehet’ ro Adon, aod 
through hia ce God, was the orchodox sundpoinc till k lean the nineteenth 
cenewy; 

God lilhy Isw, ibov mlm ;» htew m mm 
b woman's happiest knowieJgt and her pram. 

fstradise Lott, TV. 637 ^. 
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bias their Fancies, artd gcDecally make 'em chink themselves some 
way King or QMeen or other'. 

As it happens, choe is little evidence that women were reading 
the Athenian Mmvry, chough in an early number Duncon appealed 
expressly for questions from them. A very small handful of the 
printed ^estions can be definitely ascribed to women. On several 
occasions advercssements were included of a writing scliool that 
caught shorthand to ladies as well as gentlemen, and a certain Mr. 
Switerday olfered also to teach them Frerwh and bitin. Tlic 
ambitious girl might however be deterred by rlw ungallant answer 
CO one query, which has a distinctly medieval flavour. It ukes the 
form of a catechism: 

Q. Is it expedient that Women should be Learned^ 

A. Knowledge pufieth up the mind; therefore if Women were 
Learned, they would be prouder and more unsupportable than 
before. Besides, a good optnioo of themselves is inconsistent with 
the Obedience they are designed for. Therefore God gave Know* 
ledge Co Adam, and not m Eve, who by the bare desire of Know* 
ledge destroyed all. • 

2 - Why are they not Learned as Men; are they not capable to 
become such? 

A. They are too delicate to acquice Knowlo^, which is not 
obtained but with great Fatigue. Besides, the moismre of their 
Brain hinderech solidity of Judgement, wht^ is so necessary for 
the Sciences. 

Q, Why have they not solidity of Ju^emenc? 

A. Because the Judgement is an aa of the Understiioding, 
which reflecteth upon its Knowle^e, and this Relleccion dc- 
pendech on a dry Temperature, which is contrary to that of the 
Brain of Women. 

Q. Havenoneof them been Learned? 

A. Yes, but 'as extraordinary. Besides, if we consider rheir 
works, they are always accompanied with lack of Judgement. 
They acquit themselves pret^ well in their first Essays, but not 
in their second Thoughts, which are always m^ner chim the first. 
On the contrary, Men's second Thoughts surpass their first, by 
reason of a stronger Judgement chat is in Men chan is in Women. 
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Between the Athenian Gae:tttt and the novels of Fielding, the dark¬ 
ness is relieved by little but the eclogues and letters of ^e brilliant 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Steele and Addison were however 
deliberately trying to interest their women readers in the pleasure 
of books, and Richard Steele in 1714 was complaining chat no 
lady felt ashamed of her illiteracy. Austin Do^on. writing of 
Steele,^ says. 'As the first painter of domesticity, the modern novel 
owes lum much, but the women of bis own time owe him more. 
Not only did he pay them a magnificenc compliment when he 
wrote of Lady Eli2aberh Hastings that 'to love her was a liberal 
education’, but in a time when tliey were created by the wits with 
contemptuous flattery or cynical in'cvcrcnce, he sought to oflier 
them a reasonable service of genuine respect.' 

Swift, fearing perhaps their intuitive petspicad^^, developed a 
high contempt for the learning of women, and was disgusted by 
the Spectator's infcrcsc in their advancement. In lyij he was de¬ 
claring that not one gentleman's daughter in a thousand could 
read or understand her own natural tongue.^ Turn forwards to Dr. 
Johiison. In his life of Swift, Johnson has a sentence to the effect 
that 'wt were not then a nation of readers’. Zn 1778 however 
Boswell reports him as saying, ’We have now more knowledge 
generally diffused; all our ladies read now, and that is a great 
extension.' The change evidently occurred in these fifty years. It 
may be noted chat in 1737 Pope was observing that 'Our wives 
read Milton and our daughters plays’;* a statement that could 
hardly have been made at any date much earlier than this. Swift's 
comment, quoted above, was doubtless an outrageous exaggera¬ 
tion, and it would be a grave mistake to imagine chat every woman 
in the early eighteenth, or the late seventeenth, century was idle 
and illicerace.* The truth muse lie somewhere between Swift’s 
conclusion and Pope’s. 

Prom one point of view the eighteenth century may be regarded 
as a steady progress from Moll Flanders to Sophia Western; from 

* Sfltel H'efh, td2$, II. 6^ 

* Pope, Fiff! EytuU cj fk Sie»i 172. 

* See Lady Srenten^ comments 00 thli point in her Woman in HtilOfy, 

1957 * 
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Sophia to Ly<iia Languish; and from Lydia to Catherine Motland. 
This was mainly perhaps progress in re£nement^ but it was a cul« 
tuial advance also. Moll Flanders in 1722 had few accomplish¬ 
ments doubtless, bur she did at least acquire French, writing and 
music in her youth. Sophia’s environment in 1749 was a trifle 
more cultivated, and she was suiTounded by a certain sort of educa¬ 
tion. Mias Bridget Allworthy had read sufficient divinity to puzzle 
the neighbouring curates, and Jenny Jones was as good a Latin 
scholar as most young men of quality of the age. Sophia's aunt wns 
an even more erudite womani 'Slic had considerably improved her 
mind by study: $lic had not only read all the modern plays, operas, 
oratorios, poems and romances^in all of which she was a critic; 
but had gone clirough Rapin's Histety of England} Saclurd's Jlmm 
History^* and many French Mdrnoiw pwr utvir d l^Histoirti to these 
she had added most of the political pamphlets and jotimals pub¬ 
lished within the last twenty years.' 

By contrast, Miss Williams in Random (1748) had a sur¬ 
prisingly intellectual upbringing. Ac the age of fourteen, a friend 
boldly urged her to learn to tliink for herself, advising her to read 
'Shaftesbury. Tindal, Hobbs, and all the books chat are remarkable 
for their deviation from the old way of thinking'. Miss Williams 
followed tills advice, studied them with pleasure and in a sliorc 
nme became a professed free-tliinker. For this slie was sent back to 
her father in the country, where slic consoled herself with a good 
library, though, having more imagination chan judgement, she 
addicted herself coo much to poetry and romance. 

Lydia Languish was the confirmed habicuf of the Bath cir¬ 
culating libraries. Her intellectual diet, it may be noted, might 
well have been worse. The volumes she was anxious to hide frw 
Sir Anthony Absolute (presumably the ones she cook most pleasure 
in) included Firing PM. Rodtrki Random and an Ovid. The 
works she considered it discreet to leave on view were The Whole Duty 
af Man (into which The Innocent Adultery was thrust); Mrs. Chaponc;* 

* Paul de Rapin. History Frcndi ed, 171 j-ij, 

‘ LaiffMce Echard, TheJtmenHlstofy,iv., 

• H«c« Chapone (1747-1801), che Wut-seocking frieod of Dr. Johnson and 
Elizabaib Carter, The bo^ was probably Uittrson the ImpmemtHi of the Mini, a?., 

1773. 
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the Rev. James Fordyce's Semens to Yeung Women, 1765. which 
the hairdresser had apparently been using for his own purposes, 
the first part being tom aw^, but it was tactfully opened at the 
sermon on Sohritty (in which, as Lydia knew, the evils of novel- 
reading are condemned); and Lord Oiesccrfield's Letters. This last, 
(published m 1774) together with Mrs. Chapone's book, must 
have been <guite new from the press, for The Rivals was produced in 
1775. almost all Lydia s books, including Fordyce, 

were duodecimos; that is to say, they were small and light enough 
CO read comfortably while teclining on a sofa (as Lydia was iu this 
scene), and in case of alarm to throw under the toilet, into the 
closet, behind the bolster or beneath the sofa. Almost the first 
requisite of the circulating library novel is chat it should be 
reasonably light and portable. In Nenheoiger Ahh^ the girls were 
slightly more purposive in their reading. Miss Tilney, who was 
fond of history, thought it worth while to be tormented for two ot 
three years of one's life, for the sake of being able to read all the 
rest of it. And Catherine Morland, between fifteen and sixteen, 
when she was in crainisg for a heroine, ‘read all such works as 
heroines must read to supply their memories with chose quotations 
whidi arc so serviceable and so soothing in the vidssiwdes of their 
eventful lives.' The novels that Isabella Thorpe recommended to 
Catherine were doubtless those that Miss Austen herself had read 
and enjoyed and perhaps laughed over.^ 

Schools for girls were spreading fast at this time: not the least 
famous was the boarding-^ool at Bristol kept by Hannah More’s 
sisiecs, where Hannah herself acquired her Italian, Spanish and 
Latin. It would be a grave mistake to imagine chat the Lydia 
Languishes were reared on nothing but a diet of novels. Listen to 
Ha^tt on this quesaon:> 

'To say nothing of a hose of female authors, a bright galaxy above 
our heads, there is no young lady of fashion in the present day, 
scarce a boarding-school girl, tluc is not mistress of as many 

’ See Michael Sadleir'a inooducdon ce the World’s CeesUs ed. of tStnheegfr 
Ahh^, and his Lnglish Astoeierien LmfhUt No. 6E (l9a7), Jk Nonhengrr Woveh A 
FeemMe n JmAitsttn. 

^ On 9/Loris. 
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branches of knowledge as could sec up half a dozen liceraty hacks. 
In lieu of the sampler and che plain-scitcK of our grandmothers» 
they have so many hours for French, so many for Italian, so many 
for English grammar and composidon. so many for geography and 
che use of the globes, so many for history, so many for botany, so 
many for painting, music, dandrg, riding, etc.... A girl learns 
French (not only to read, but to speak it) in a few months, while a 
boy is as many years in learni ng co cons true Latin... 

This new fashion of feminine reading produced a steady stream 
of what Horace Walpole called 'novel-writers in pcccicoars', and in 
addition a constellacion of brilliant women; not all of rlvtin blue 
Stockings in the unlunder meaning of che term. Some at lease were 
women of evident ability and taste. Lady Mary Worcley Mon¬ 
tagu, whom Pope and Walpole libelled outrageously, surely de¬ 
serves che blessing of every reader of her Uttersfrwi Al^J, and of 
everyone who has escaped the tragedy of smallpox, as a result of 
the practice of inoculation which she introduced. And there was 
Hester Chapone, whose book Lydia Languish found convenient for 
display, and the famous quintet due Johnson praised so gallanclyi 
Mrs. Carter, Hannah More, Fanny Burney, Mrs. Lennox and Mrs. 
Montagu, whose grandfather was Conyers Middleton, the Proco- 
bibliothecarius at Cambridge. And of these, Fanny Burney at lease 
loved a gossip in a circulating library as much as any woman. 
Hannah More, it is true, cook up a more superior attitude towards 
novel-reading and the circulating libraries, attacking them by 
writing a novel of her own with an appropriate mond, namely 
Ccehhs in Seareh of t Wifi (1809). For a brief while it was a best 
seller, but it had little merit, and Sydney Smith unkindly likened 
it to che ‘brick and mortar novels of the Minerva Press' (which 
were so co speak the bread and butter of all the circulating 
libraries). 

The drculattng libraries were the direct result of che new and 
infectious ftshion. The habit of reading had spread far beyond the 
circle of chose with unlimited money co spend; and most of the 
novels published after about 1775 were bought, noc by individual 
readers, but by the libraries. They were coo expensive and coo 
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ephemeral for individual purchase. Those who have studied the 
history of these libraries are at pains to point out that they con¬ 
tained much besides fiction. This is very true of the society and 
subsmption libraries, and cc a more limited extent of the cir¬ 
culating libraries, which were all commercial ventures more con¬ 
cerned wirh their market than with any educational funaion. The 
staple diet of the commercial libraries was however the novel. Tire 
fame of Pamela and Tom Jones drew forth as dense a cloud of trivial 
and empty romances as any that we have experienced in the present 
century, and to these die libraries owed their profits. A storm of 
criticism arose, which doubdess contributed to their success. 
Libraries sprang up everywhere: in London, at the holiday resorts 
and in all the provincial towns; aod the great majority of cheic 
patrons were women, for whom they served the same purpose as the 
coffee and cliocolate houses had done for thdr husbands and fathers. 
Many were attached to the shops of milliners or drapers, and many 
served as much for social gossip and the meeting of friends as our 
caffs do today. Many were supplied by that astute business man 
William Lane and his Minerva Press 
Ic is fair to regard the drculacing libraries ac the close of the 
eighteenth century very much as our similar libraries in the 
twentieth century: just as harmless, that is, and just as harmful, 
according to one's point of view. Novels were then a new sort of 
toy, and as innocent as most ocher adult toys. The trouble was that 
they might be mistaken for, or raken as substitutes for, something 
of higher value; The Innoeent Aiultery and Tis Whole Duty of Man 
botlt wore the same outer clothes, as it were. Ever since, the liccraty 
snob lias tended to raise his eyebrows at this intrusion into his 
preserves. In the old days before George III came to the throne, 
when the world was simpler and more select, the word ‘book' 
meant one thing only. Now ic meant two <)uice different things, 
and the confusion was the worse because, drffeent as these two 
things could be, there was no sharp boundary between them; on the 

1 0 & this suhjeec see Dorothy Bhlte, lie Minma Press, 1790-2 £ao, Biblio¬ 
graphical Society, 1939: H. M. Hamlyn, 'EighcecDch-cennoy Cireuladfig 
Libratiea’, He Lliren, S947, p. 197; also Fnok ^ckwith, 'Eighceenth-cencury 
Proprietary Libraries^,/. eJDonmentorlen, 1947,3. ^5. 
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borderline they shsded imperceptibly into each ocher, chough 
further apart chalk and cheese were not more different. 

Nor all the cognoscenti t/ere equally disturbed. Charles Lamb, 
in his chari^, and remembering perhaps his sister's predilection 
for books with a story, ‘well, ill or indifferently cold—there be 
life stirring in it, and plenty of good or evil accidcnrs,’* tempered 
his censure with such gentle understanding that there was little 
trace of censure left. He speaks of 'the common run of Lane's 
novels' as 'those scanty intellectual viands of the whole female 
reading public', but this is mildness itself compared with the 
attacks of the literary snobs; Lamb was never a snob. It would be 
tedious CO quote all the more censorious verdicts of less charitable 
writers; the feeling that their own market was being threatened by 
these intruders may have had something to do with their cen¬ 
soriousness. Let us be content with one specimen. Coleridge, in 
one of his less elegant passages of prose, sums up the case for the 
prosecution: 

'For as to the devotees of the circulating libraries, I dare not com¬ 
pliment their pass-time, or rather kill-time, with the name of 
reeding. Call it rather a sort of beggarly day-dreaming during 
which the mind of the dreamer furnishes for itself nothing but 
laziness and a little mawkish sensibility; while the whole maitriel 
and imagery of the doze is supplied ai extra by a sort of menol 
eamera clseura manufactured at the printing oiHce, which pro tmpore 
fixes, reflects and transmits the moving phantasms of one man's 
delirium, so as to people the barrenness of an hundred other brains 
affUcted with the same trance or suspension of all common sense 
and all deHnite purpose. We should therefore transfer this species 
of amusement (if indeed chose can be said to retire a mwis, who 
were never in their company, or relaxation be attributable to chose 
whose bows arc never bent) from the genus, reading, to chat com¬ 
prehensive class characterised by the power of reconciling the two 
contrary yet co-cxiscing propensities of human nature, namely 
indulgence of sloth and hatred of vacancy. In addition to novels 
and tales of chivalry in prose or rhyme (by which last I mean 

* Mtuifry 
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neither rhythm not metre) this genus comprises as its spedes, 
gaming, swinging or swaying on a chair or gate; spitting over a 
bridge; smoking; snuff-taking; clcc-i-the cjuarrels after dinner 
between husband and wife; conning word by word all the advertise- 
ments of the Daily Advertiser in a public house on a rainy day, 
etc., etc., etc. 

It is fair to mention that not all the novels tluc were being read 
at this ume had chdr souks in the circulating libraries. Some were 
being bought and collected, if rather misguidedly, by die wealthier 
sore of woman. That curious character L4dy Lillyoaft, in Washing¬ 
ton Irving's Brauhrii^ Hall, was such a one; 

'Much of her time was passed in reading novels, of which she has 
a most extensive libraty, and has a constant supply ftom the pub¬ 
lishers in town. Her erudition in this line of literature is immense: 
she has kept pace with the press for half a century ... she evi¬ 
dently gives the preference to those that came out in the days of 
her youth, and when she was first in love. She maintains that there 
ace no novels written nowadays equal to Pamela and Sir ChttrUs 
Crandim', and she places The Castle of Oiranto at the head of all 
romances.' 

This, be it noted, is the lady who contributed to che education 
of the fair Julia, and 'enriched her mind with all kinds of novels 
and romances'. Mark also that Braeehrid^ Hall was published in 
1822, five yeais after the death of Jane Austen, who apparently hod 
made no impression on the good lady’s mind. Even more striking 
is che fact that this was almost exactly a hundnd years after che 
death of Lady Winchelsea, who had complained so bitterly of che 
sentence chat condemned women to the 'dull manage of a servile 
house', and forbad them 'to write, or read, or think, or to enquire*. 
It may indeed be doubted whether Lady Lillycraft spared any dme 
for thought or enquiry. But she had contemporaries who wrote and 
thought to good effect: Mary WoUsconeCTaft, the author of che 
Vindication ojthe Bights oj Woman, 1792, and the mother of Shelley’s 
second wife, who published her FranhnsSein in 1S18; and Harriet 
* Literatit, Oi. m, note. 
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Maxcineau, whose works were mostly published between 1832 and 
1849. And by this cimSi women were penetrating ocher fields chan 
social science and economics. Natuial history had become a 
fashionable interest, and while some women were studying the 
rock poob at Ufracombe with Philip H. Gosse, oth^ were 
botanising, and Anne Pracc was writing her rlowtrlng Plants of 
Greu Britain (5 vols., 1855); a work of weight and substance which 
has remained a popular guide almost to this day. It was very 
definitely the product of research in a libraty as well as in the field, 
for it contains references to over 500 authors, including 90 or more 
poets. If it be wondered why so few women have written works of 
this magnitude, the answer may be sought in Virginia Woolf's A 
Rom dj Ont‘s Own. It is rarely that a woman even today can enjoy 
the luxury of a private study, in which she may work without inter¬ 
ruption- This is possibly the reason why a woman writer cakes most 
easily to fiction; it is less easily marred by the constant distractions 
that the normal woman muse always endure in her daily life. All 
Jane Austen's books were compost under such conditions. 'She 
had no separate study to repair to/ we aie told, ‘and most of the 
work muse have been done in the general sitting-room, subject ro 
all kinds of casual interruptions. She was careful chat her occupa¬ 
tion should not be suspected by servants or visitors or any persons 
beyond her own family party, 

§3—IN HUMBLER QUARTERS 
Almost the surest evidence of the extent of the new habit of 
reading is the depth to which it peoccrated in the social order. In 
the eighteenth century it spread below stairs almost as rapidly as it 
did in tite parlour, the boudoir and the study; and by the end of the 
century most people who had any sort of contact with the ranks 
above them had caught the infection, and were learning to read, 
and even co write. There was a wealth of tracts and guides published 
in the eighteenth century for the instruction of servants, and many 
of them must obviously have been able co read and profit by them.* 

* J. S. AusMo*Leigh, Anitn, 1871. 

> See eyecially J. Jean Hecht, Tht Doewrtf Ser^t Qm in Catwy 

m 2 956, which is a yJuable source of aifbcmatioft on these maceers. 
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Swift in his Jditrnai to Stella recounts how he had discovered Kb 
footman borrowing one of Kb volumes of Congreve. Fooonen 
often had access to their masters’ libraries, and some seem to have 
made good use of them. The classic instance is Robert Dodsley the 
publbher (1705-64) who began life as a footman in the household 
of the Hon. Jane Lowther, daughrer of the first Vbcounc Lonsdale. 
Here he seems co have had the run of the library, and to liave met 
many literary celebrities, including Pope and Defoe. Thus en¬ 
couraged, he publislied hb poem Servitude in 1729;* A Mwe in 
Livtry in 1732; and hb play 2 * 4 ^ Toyshop in 1735. With the profits 
of the play he resigned hb [>osc and set up as a bookseller and pub¬ 
lisher ac 'Tully’s Head' in Pall Mall; not only did he publish for 
Pope, Johnson, Goldsmidi and Gray, but in 1758 he founded, in 
co-operation with Edmund Burke, the Annual Itegister. 

The sensitive Hazlitc seems to have had a prejudice against all 
footmen. Quoting the saying ‘All men are equal except ^tmen', 
he distinguishes 'literary footmen’ as the lowest class of this genus: 
‘These consist of persons, who, without a single grain of know¬ 
ledge, taste or feeling, put on the livery of learning, mimic its 
phrases by rote, and are retained in its service by dint of quackery 
and assurance alone, ,.. They walk with a peculiar smit, chrust 
themselves into the acquaintance of persons they heir calked of. 
get introduced into the clubs, are seen reading books they do not 
understand at the Museum and public libraries, dine (if they can) 
with lords or oificers of the Guards ... give themsdves out as 
wits, critics and philosophers (and as they have never done any¬ 
thing, no man can contradict them), and have a great knack of 
turning editors and not paying their contributors. - - 

Equally with che footman, the lady's maid was not wichouc 
some culture; she often had to be an intelligent companion to her 
mistress. A concemporacy guide explains that she was required to 
be well eduated, able co read well aloud, and familiar with che 
French language, modes and customs.* On the other hand che 
ladies' maids with w'hom Hazlitc was acquainted do not seem to 

' Uwrte-tuued M ThtFpotman's Frs<ndly AjhUt to hU Brrlhrm ^lUJU'/ery, 

* £my Oil ‘Footmn' iaSittlehes and Esuyt, xSjq. 

• AiuAony Heaftd. Tk StnfanH' 3oel 177 5, 
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have had any French or Italian; (he ^rpe is described, in the essay 
already qu^ed, as *noc speaking a word of the language except 
what she picks up "as pigeons pick up peas".* 

The uj^er-servanu, aspiring pe^ps to higher rungs of the 
ladder, may also have acquired the h^ic of reading, rhMgh per¬ 
haps they contented themselves with simpler fare. Leigh Hunt, 
writing in iSi6, but referring to the period twenty or thirty years 
earlier, gives an inventory of the concents of a maidservant’s lOom.* 
His prying eyes seem to have noted her possessions down to the 
last comb. They included an odd vdume of Fm/la and perhaps a 
sixpenny play, a Bible, and in a box under stout lock and key 
amongst her clothes the rest of her library. (What, one wonders, 
was ^ inquisitive essayist doing in this secret compartment)) 
However, among the treasures he unearthed were two or three 
song-books, consisong of nineteen for the penny; sundry tragedies 
at a halfpenny for the sheet; the Wbola Nature ^ i>rMms Lud Open 
together with TU Fortune-Ttiiar and The Aecount oj the Ghost o] Mn. 
Veal, and The Story tf the BemUiJul Zm, 'who was cast away on a 
desert island, showir^ how... etc.' 

Of the lowlier folk who were mounting the ladder in the 
eighceench century, John Clare and Robert Bloomfield have already 
been mentioned. There were others however. Aim Yearslcy (Lac- 
alia, or the Bristol milkwoman) who helped her mother sell milk 
from door to door, came to the notice of Hannah Mere, wl)o gave 
her a grammar, a spelling-book and a dictionary, and helped her to 
publish her poems. After falling out with Hannah More, she 
opened a cir^ating libraiy at the Colonnade in Hoc Wells, 
Bristol. Stephen Duck, the Wiltshire form labourer and poet, 
began his licenry pursuits by piBliz^ out Pttredise Lost with a 
diccionacy, progressing th eref rom to the Speeidor, cnnslarions of 
Seneca's MoraU, T^Umafu and Josephus. Dxyden's Virgil and 
Hudihrss: a curious diet. His poems brot^c him some reputation, 
and in 1730 Lord Maedesfieid was reading them to Queen 
Caroline; five years later be became keeper of the queen’s library at 
Richmond. Mary Leaper, a cook-maid and the daughter of a 
Northamptonshire gardener, obtained at an early age copies of 
^ Lrigh Hwt, The UdUMfH/u. 
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Pope and Drydeni and modelled her on'n poems on their lofty 
example. These were published in two volumes in 174S and 1751, 
but before they appeared, she had died of measles, aged cwency* 
four, 

If such as these were writing, thousands more were satisfied with 
the dunce of reading. In 1791, the London publisher James Lack- 
ingcon made an entry in his diary which confirms the expanding 
demand for books*' ^Thc sale of books in general writes) has 
increased prodigiously within the last twenty years. The poorer 
sort of farmers, and even the poor country people in general who 
before rlut period spent their winter evenings in relating stories of 
witches, ghosts, hobgoblins, etc., now shorten the winter nights by 
hearing their sons and daughters read talcs, romances, etc. ... and 
on entering their houses you may see Jwi Jonts, ^itrUk Ranim and 
ocher encectaining books, stuck up in their bacon-racks, ecc. If 
John goes to town with a load of hay, he is charged to be sure not 
CO fotgec CO bring home ^mgriru Aivtntuns, and when 

Dolly is sent to market to sell her eggs, she is commissioned to 
purchase Ihi History oj Josiph Andrew. In shore, all ranks and 
degrees now read.’ 

Lackington was co some extent drawing on his unaginadon to 
present a colourful picture. A hundred years later, in the Derby¬ 
shire farm described so attractively by Alison Uttley,* they were 
still beguiling the winter evenings with tales of witches and hob¬ 
goblins, and d^e books read aloud to the assembled household were 
^fihirtsen Crwoe and East Lynne rather than Fielding or Smollett. 
But the habit of reading or being read to was firmly planted in the 
eighteenth, as in the nineteenth, century. 

t Quoted by S. H« Steinberg, /(w Humhii ytars ^ Frlntlng, 1955* 

' In 7 lr Fam oh tk WU, 1941. and Yomg Diys, 19)?. 




CHAPTER XIV 


The Nineteenth Century 

§ 1 —THE SCHOLARS AND THE ESSAYISTS 

W 'e have brought the scoty of domestic libraries down co 
the time of Dr. Jolinson and Gibbon. To continue the 
account into a century when every man of note had his 
personal collection would yield a wearisome repetition of names 
and figures, and we must illustrate by choosing here and there a 
few that seem particularly significant or interescing. 

Scholarly libraries increased in number and size, While Miss 
Burney was gossiping in Brighton circulating libraries or under 
detention in France, her broker Charles was collecting the great 
library that has brought him feme. He died in 1817, and his 
family petitioned Parliament co buy it for the nation, suggesting a 
figure of £14,000. There was a lively debate in chc House of 
Commons on the propcwl, during wWch Sir James Mackintosh 
was so carried away by his enthusiasm as co cry out that 'a single 
passage in Demos dienes was alone worth the sum in the eyes of a 
free nation'. One may doubc whether he would get away with such 
a remark in the House today. Nevertlieless Parliament agreed to 
the scheme, reducing the figure by only £500 for form's sake, and 
the collection passed to the British Museum. It consists of about 
13,000 printed editions of classical authors, many bearing MS 
notes by earlier scholars sucli as Richard Bentley, and about 500 
volumes of Greek and Latin manuscripts, including chc Townley 
Homer. In addition, there was his great collection of newspapers of 
the sevenreenth and eighteenth centuries, filling 700 volumes, 
They were bound not in separate files, but chronologially, so that 
chose of any one week were kept together, and a careful index was 
prepared by Burney himself. 

Three or four o^er outstanding collections came to chc Museum 
in the period- Sir Joseph Banks, bounisc, rraveller and President of 
the Royal Socic(y, left his great library and herbarium, with an 
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annuity of £200, co his third librarian, Robot Brown; his earlier 
librarians had been Daniel Solander and Jonas Dryandec. The re¬ 
version was to the Museum, and after Banks' death in 1820, 
Brown passed on the books co the Museum without delay and latec 
joined the Museum staif himself, Another contemporary botanical 
library, equally rich, found a different resting place. Sir James 
Edward Smith (1759-1828), the son of a wealthy Norwich 
manufacturer, had the foresight at the age of 24 co buy the library 
and hctbariuiu of Linnaeus in 1785. They bad been offered co Sir 
Joseph Banks for a thousand guineas, but on Banks' advice they 
were purchased by Smith. A few years later in 1788, at a coffoe 
house in Grcac Marlborough St. the Linnean Society was founded 
by Smith and his friends; and after his death, the library was 
bought by private subscription for £3,000 and handed to the 
Soaecy. Smith is perhaps best remembered for his part in the 
production of Sowerby's English Bet any 36 vols., 1790-1814, the 
plates in this great work being by James Sowerby and the text by 
Smith. The possession of an outsunding library, combined with a 
natural interest in botany, had astonishingly fiuicful results in 
Smith's output; besides his books, he is said to have writcen well 
over three thousand articles on botanical subjects. 

Of the other private collections which the Museum received, 
three may be recorded here. One belonged to the merchant banker 
Henry Hurh (1815-78), and a choice of fifty volumes from his 
library (important particularly in the field of early English, 
Spanish and German literature and in early voyages) was offered to 
the Museum. Another was the magnificent collection formed by 
Thomas Grenville. He had bequeathed his library to his nephew 
the Duke of Buckingham, but conscientious scruples ted him to 
add a codicil transferring the bequest co the Museum. He had 
been the last holder of the sinecure office of chief justice in eyre 
south of Trent, which carried a salary of £2,000; and he felt that u 
his books had in great part been acquired from this proEuble 
source, they should retian co the nation after his death. There 
were over 20,000 volumes, most of them nobly bound (if mis¬ 
takenly) in his own full morocco; the original binding of even the 
Shakespeare first folio was discarded. 
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A third acquisition hy chc Museum may be reorded, though it 
came at a later dare: the Ashley Library collected by Thomas 
James Wise (185^19^7), bibliographer and forger* and not die 
less imporcane in Tieir of the deceptions which he ^cdsed on the 
bibliographical world* Ic was an outstanding collectaw) of first 
edidona of English poetry and drama; some have been shown to be 
skilful fakes* but most are genuine. Ics catalogue was issued in 
eleven volumes. 1922-30. Whatever the real motives of its collec¬ 
tor* there can be no better example of a collection of supreme 
bibliographical impcrtance whid) nevertheless is not a domestic 
working library; it illustrates the difoence tliac on exist between 
s collection (however tyscemacic) and a library. This is not to 
question the scholarship of T. J. Wise, bur it dees dirow doubt on 
the use to which he put his scholarship. When bibliography, and 
indeed forgery, becccses an end in itself, rather than an honest 
means to a worthy end, it forfeits ai^ claim to rank a$ the basis of 
a genuine workis^ library. 

Another rather curious iibcaiy belonged to William Beckfoid 
(2759-1844)* chat 'enthusiastic collector expensive trides’, ashe 
has been described, at his ezeravagandy fomished house, Fonchiil, 
and at Lansdowne Terrace in Bach. He is never to have parted 
with a book during his liferime; his library however was dis^ised 
in the auedon rooms in 1S82. Two Hi more magnihcenc collec¬ 
tions deserve mention here. One was the 250,000 volumes 
gathered by the dassiql scholar Richard Heb» (1773-1833). 
brother of Reginald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, who won a 
different sort of fame as the author of 'God that madesi earth and 
heaven’ and ocher well-known hymns. When Richard died, he left 
eight houses fUled to overflowing with his books. Ibe other was 
the Bibliotheca Phillippica. Sir Thomas Phillipps began his collec¬ 
tion at Rugby, where all his pocket money was spent on books. ’I 
commenced with purchasing everything that lay within my reach 
(he wrote), whether good or bad, and more particularly tl^ on 
vellum.' Indeed he became a 'vdJo-manuc'* determine to pre¬ 
serve whatever he could find on vellum from dtf cruedon by g^- 
beaters; and to do this he deliberately forced up the price of vellum 
maousaipts in the hope of raisir^ their value in the estimation of 
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schoUfj and coll«ccors. His ideal was to become a new Cotton or a 
new Harle/ of the modern age, and in a sense he succeeded, chough 
his great collection did not in fact pass into the nation's hands, 
most of it being dispersed at sales between 18S9 and 1908. He 
was much more than a merely acquisitive collector, for he under¬ 
stood and loved his possessions, and great quantities of his note¬ 
books are filled with his comments and observations on them, In 
the good tradicion of earlier collcccors on the grand scale, he 
escnblished his private press at Broadway, and was always glad to 
welcome the visits of genuine students, In 286^-64 the library 
removed from Broadway to Thirlescaine House, Cheltenham. 
Tlus was a gigancic operation in the days before motor transport; a 
hundred and three wagons were employed, drawn by two hundred 
and thirty horses in the charge of one hundred and sixty men; 
local memory sciU retails stories of the broken wheels and axles 
chat marked the progress of the library across the Cots wolds.* 

Let us note one ocher great library of the true scholarly type. 
We have recorded rhe library of seven thousand volumes collected 
by Edward Gibbon as the type and model of the scholar's library, 
gathered by a single owner for a single purpose, and nobly realised 
in chat purpose. A historical library almost ten cinio as large as 
Gibbon's, equally systematic and equally purposive, was collected 
by Lord Acton (1854-1902), Regius Professor of Modem History 
at Cambridge, founder of the Hision'eal kevuw and architect 
of the CanihrlJ^ Modem History. His library of about 60,000 
volumes was bought by Andrew Carnegie, as a gift to Lord 
Morley, who himself presented it to the University ^ Cambridge 
in 1905. 

It is, of course, given to few men to collect on this scale, By the 
begiruting of the nineteenth century, if not earlier, it was becoming 
plain that even a wealthy scholar could no longer hope to rely on his 
own collection for his researches. Knowledge was expanding, both 
in area and in depth, so rapidly that even in a specialised Geld no 
single worker could hope to gather all the material of value. It was 
precisely this that led to the reorganisation of the British Museum 
Library, the foundation of the London Library at Carlylc’s insttga- 
* A, N. L. Munby, ?iiUippt' StvdUi, No. IV, 1956- 
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cion, and of many' libraries mainuined by the learned sodecies. 
The earlier foundation of Dr. Williams's Libcaiy 
successful career cesci£es co che finandal and polictcal handicaps 
under which dissenting ministers had laboured since che Restora- 
tion. But increasingly everyone who made serious use of liis own 
domestic library, &om professor to peasant, found himself forced 
to supplement it from outside sources, and to depend on one of 
the many forms of co-operative provision. This was espedally true 
of che young wricer or scliolar whose early days were a struggle with 
adversity. Chatcenon, Coleridge, Shelley, Leigli Hunt and Ricardo 
are examples due come readily to mind. Coleridge’s disputes with 
die Bristol Library Society about the oveidue Hne on his copy of 
Brucker's Hist^rla Critke Philcsophiat, are well known.' Southey, 
after exhausting die library of his aunt, Miss Tyler, at Each, made 
good use of che Bristol Library; chat, of course, was long before he 
had built up his own library of 14,000 volumes ac Greta Hall. 
Keats who, in 2819. spent some dme in the Isle of Wight for his 
health's sake, abandoned ShankJin because there was no library 
there, and moved co Winchester, ’chiel!y foe die purpose of being 
near a tolerable Library, which after all is not co be found in this 
place.'* 

The philologist Joseph Wright (remembered chiefiy perhaps as 
the compiler of The Er^Ush Dialut DltUonery) it said once to have 
remarked, widi reference co his house in North Oxford, chat he 
was compelled co provide generous accommodadon for his books 
because he could not afford che dme to visit libraries. This feeling 
is not as out of date as it may seem; che using of snange libraries, 
scattered perhaps in many pares of the country or even of the 
world, is a time-consuming operation, and che use of even a single 
great libraiy, however well organised, may waste hours or days. No 
system of national or public libraries will ever replace che collec¬ 
tion which che scholar needs always to have in his own study. 
But the complicated specialisation of modern knowledge makes it 
possible for few to have everything they need at their elbow, and 

' See H. M. Hunlyn, 'Eighteenth Century Citeulacing Libraries in England’, 
ThiLihrtfy, 1947, p-197. 

* Letter to hu$isccr Fancy, ad Aug.. 1819. 
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the Student who is using original sources must always be prepared 
to go out in search of them. 

In the early part of the nineteenth centiuy the ordinary working 
libraries of which personal descriptions have survived are begin¬ 
ning to wear a thoroughly familiar aspect, conjuring up pictures 
not merely of hard study but of pleasurable tasks and family 
enjoyment in bookish surroundings. Here for example is De 
Quincey in his pleasanter mood: 

'Paint me, tUen, a room seventeen feet by twelve, and not more 
eluin seven and a half feet high. This, reader, is somewhat amH- 
fiously styled, in my family, tl^e drawing-room; but being con*> 
trived ' *a double debt to pay' Mt is also, and more j uscly, termed the 
library; for it happei^s that books are the only article of property in 
which I am richer than my neighbours. Of these I liave at^uc five 
thousand, collected gradually since my eighteenth year, Therefore, 
painter, put as many as you can into this room. Make it populous 
with books; and, furthermore, paint me a good fire and furniture 
plain and modest, beAtting the unpretending cottage of a scholar. 
And near the Are paint me a tea-uble; and (as it is clear that no 
creature can come to see one, such a stormy night) place only two 
cups and saucers on the tea-tray; and if you know how to paint 
such a thing symbolically, or otherwise, paint me an eternal tea¬ 
pot—-eternal a parte ante, and a parte pose; for I usually drink tea 
from eight o'clock at night to four in the morning. And, as ic is 
very unpleasant to make tea, or to pour ic out for one's self, paint 
me a lovely young woman, siccing at the able. Paint her arms like 
Aurora's, and her smiles like Hebe's:—but no, dear M. not even 
in jest let me insinuate that thy power to illuminate my cottage 
rests upon a tenure so perishable as mere personal beau^; or that 
the windiaaft of angelic smiles lies within the empire of any personal 
pencil. Pass, then, my good painter, to something more within 
its power; and the next article brought forward should naturally 
be myself—a picture of the Opium-eater, with Vus “little golden 
rcccpacle of ie pernicious drug" lying beside him on the abie.'^ 

^ Confirms ef «r Ophm-Saiff, re*, ed, 1356, Pe. 0 . The earlier 

account, in Pc I, of die library De Quincey found at Oswestry is also of interest. 
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Poor De Quincey can hive casced liccle pleasure of this kind. He 
became adlicted with that purposeless hoarding which seems co be 
an occupational hazard of collectors. He would gather his papers 
and bo<^ about him in such overwhelming quanci^ chat his 
lodgings became uninhabiuble. When this stage lud been readied, 
he would lock the door, cake away the and seek new lodgings 
where the same process would be gradually repeated. After his 
death in i S59 as many as four separate lodgings were discovered by 
lus executors, all in the same condirion. Other creasuits were found 
beneath the piles of books: llcde packets of money waiting to be 
cleaned and polished, and some Scottish banknotes being pressed 
to remove the creases. De Quincey himself confessed that lie was a 
'helpless sort of person who cannot even arrange his own papers 
without assistance'. 

More actracclve perhaps are the glimpses that Lamb gives us of 
his library, if only because the man is more attractive; there are 
few books whose authors live so vividly within their pages as Ella 
does In his. Here, ftxcn Old China, Is the beginning of his collec¬ 
tion. Bridget speaks, harking back to their early days of poverty: 

'Do you remember the brown suit, whicli you made to hang upon 
you, till all your friends ^ed shame upon you, it grew so thread¬ 
bare—and all because of that folio Beaumont and Fletcher,^ which 
you dragged home late at night from Barker’s in Covenc Garden? 
Do you remember how we eyed it for weeks before we could make 
up out minds to the purchase, and had not come to a determination 
till It was near ten o'clock of the Saturday night, when you sec off 
from Islington, fearing you should be too lace—and when the old 
bookseller with some grumbling opened his shop, and by the 
twinkling taper (for he was setting bedwards) lighted ouc the relic 
from his dusty treasures—and when you lugged it home, wishing Ic 
were twice as cumbersome—and when you presented it to me— 
and when we were exploring the perfectness of It (rollatirg you 
called ic)—and while I was repairing some of the loose leaves with 
paste, which your impatience would not suffer co be left till day¬ 
break—was there no pleasure in being a poor man? or can chose 

* Possibly che folio edieien of 1B47. 
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neat black cloches which you wear now. and are so careful to keep 
brushed, since we hare become rich and finical, give you half the 
honest vanity, with which you flaunted ic about in chat overworn 
suic-^^r old corbcau—for four or five weeks longer than you 
should luve done, co pacify your conscience for rhe mighty sum of 
fifteen—or sixteen shillings was ic?—a great alFair we thought ic 
cheo^which you had lavished on the old folio. Now you can 
afford CO buy any book that pleases you, but I do not see chat you 
ever bring me liome any nice old purchases now.' 

Here again, from Mvkery Eni is a picture of Elia and Bridget at 
their wading together. ‘While I am hanging over (for the 
thousandth time) some passage in Burton, or one of his strange 
contemporaries, she is attracted in some modem tale, or adven¬ 
ture, whereof our common reading-table is daily fed with assidu¬ 
ously fresh supplies. Nanative teases me. 1 have lircle concern in 
the progress of events. She must have a story—well, ill, or in¬ 
differently told—so there be life stirring in ic, and plenty of good 
or evil accidencs.' 

Later he adds in regard co Bridget (who of course is Mary), rhac 
'her education in youth was not much attended co; and she happily 
missed all rhat train of female garniture, which pssseth by the 
name of accomplishments. She was tumbled early, by accident or 
design, into a spacious closet of good old English reading, without 
much selection or prohibition, and browsed at will upon that fair 
and wholesome pasturage. Had 1 twenty girls, they should be 
btought up exactly in this fashion. I know not whether tlieir 
chance in wedlock might not be diminished by it; but I can answer 
for it, chat it makes (if the worst come to the MX)rst) most incom¬ 
parable old maids'. And here, in The Two ExutsiJ Min, is Elia dis¬ 
coursing of the borrowing of books: 

‘To one like Elia, whose treasures arc racher cased in leather covers 
chan closed (n iron coffers, there is a class of alienators more for¬ 
midable than chat which I have couched upon; I mean your 
Wrouw ^ochb—those mutilators of collections, spoilers of the 
symmetry of shelves, and creators of odd volumes. There is 
Comberbatch, matchless in his depredations! 
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Thac foal gap in the bottom shelf facing you, like a great eye¬ 
tooth knocked out—(you ace now with me in my little back study 
in Bloomsbury, reader!)—with the huge Swiczer-like tomes on 
each side (like the Guildhall giants, in cheic reformed posture, 
guatdant of nothing) once held the tallest of my folios, Opera 
Boneventuraej choice and massy divinity, to which its two sup¬ 
porters (school divinity also, but of a lesser calibre—Bellarmine, 
and Holy Thomas), showed but as dwarfs—itself an Ascapatt!— 
that Comberbatch abstracted upon the faith of a fltcoiy he holds, 
which is more easy, 1 confess, for me to suffer by dun to refute, 
namely, that 'the title to property in a book (my Bonavetiture, foe 
instance), is in exact ratio to the claimant's powers of under¬ 
standing and appreciating the same’. Should he go on acting upon 
this theory whi^ of our shelves is safe) 

The slight vacuum in die left hand case—two shelves from the 
ceiling—scarcely distinguishable but by the quick eye of a loser— 
was whilom the commodious resting-place of Brown on Urn 
Burial, C. will Iwdly allege thac he knows more about chat treatise 
than I do, who introduced it to him, and was indeed the fuse (of 
the modems) to discover its beauties—but so have I known a 
foolish lover to praise his mistress in the presence of a rival more 
qualified to carry her off chan himself—Just below, Dodsley's 
dramas want their fourdi volume, where Victoria Corombom is ( 
The remainder nine are as distasteful as Priam's refuse sons, when 
the Fates horrowed Hector. Here stood the Anatomy of Melancholy, 
in sober state.—There loitered the Complete Angler; quiet as in 
life, by some stream side.—In yonder nook, John Buncle, a 
widower-volume, with 'eyes closed', mourns his ravished mate. 

One justice 1 must do my friend, that if he sometimes, like the 
sea, sweeps away a treasure, at another time, sea-like, he throws up 
as rich an equivalent to match it. I have a small under-coUection 
of this nature (my fnend's gatherings in his various calls), picked 
up. he has forgotten at what odd places, and deposited with as little 
memory at mine. 1 cake in these orphans, the twice-deserted. These 
proselytes of the gate are welcome as the true Hebrews, There 
they stand in conjunction; natives, and naturalised. The latter 
seemed as little disposed to inquire out their true lineage as I am. 
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—I charge no warehouse-room for these deodands, nor shall ever 
puc myself to the ungenclemanly trouble of advertising a sale of 
them CO expenses. 

To lose i volume to C. carries some sense and meaning in it. 
You are sure that he will make one hearty meal on youc viands, if 
he can give no account of the platter after it- But what moved chee, 
waywaH, spiteful K.^ to be so importunate co cany off with thee, 
in spite of tears and adjurations to thee co forbear, the Letters of 

chat princely woman, the tliricc iwble Margaret Newcastle?_ 

knowing at the time, and knowing that X knew also, thou most 

assuredly wouldsc never turn over one leaf of the illustrious folio:_ 

what but the mere spirit of contradiction, and childish love of 
getting the better of thy friend?—Then, worst cut of all I to trajis- 
pore it with thee co che Gallicsn land— 

Unwrthy land « harhwr mch a nwtnws, 

A virtw in whith all tnnahUng ihwt^is dwelt^ 

pMTt tbw^hUj hnd tbonghtf, i/gi tb^hts, her ux‘s wonder! 

—hadsc chou not thy play-books, and books of jests and fancies, 
about thee, co keep thee merxy, even as chou keepesc all companies 
with chy quips and mirthful tales? 

—Child of the Green-room, ic was unkindly done of thee. Thy 
wife, coo, chat parc-Prench, better-parc Englishwoman (—chat 
could fix upon no ocher treatise co beat away in kindly token of 
remembering us, than che wotks of FuJke Greville, Lord Brook— 
of which no Frenchman, nor woman of France, Italy, or England, 
was ever by nature constituted co comprehend a dtcle I ^as there 
not Zirnmemati cn Solitude^ 

Reader, if haply tliou art blessed with a modeiate collection, be 
shy of showing it; or if thy heart ovcrflowetli co lend them, lend 
thy books; but let ic be to such a one as S.T.C.—he will return 
them (generally anticipating the time appointed with usury; 
enriched with annotations, ccipling their value. I have had ex¬ 
perience, Many are these prcdous MSS of his—{in matter often¬ 
times, and almost in not infrequently, vying with the 

^ J&mes Ktostey (1780-1S49), author of the successful firee Jia/tinf t 6 < WinJ, 
produced in 2803. 
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origiiub)_in no vexy cle^y hand—legible in my Daniel; in old 

Burton; in Sit Thomas Bcowne; and those absouser cogiurions of 
the GrcFille, now, alas t wandering in Pagan lands—I counsel thee, 
shut not ehy heart, nor thy library, against S.T. C.' 

Elia’s tastes were catholic, but he had his $h«c list of avenions 
(» whidt all of us indeed are entitled). These are tlie h tl/s eMlia 
mencioned in Thn^htt 9 n Books ad Wi'ig; the anti-Iireracurc. as 
De Quinccy termed it. And the list be gives is an odd one. Tht first 
Items are understandable; Court Calendars, Directories, Pocket 
Books, Draught Boards bound and lettered on the back. Scienrifie 
Treatises, Almanacks, Stttutes at Large. Then he adds the volumes 
whidt 'no genderron's library should be without', and these 
include Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, Soames Jenyns, 
Josephus and Piley. ‘WiA these carcepoons. I can read almost any¬ 
thing.' Some of these are mcel%ible aversions; but Gibbon? Is 
thete any other eighcceDch century historical work that still, after 
nearly two hundr^ years, remains so magnificently readable? 

One feels chat he had all but added Burton to ^ list; a page or 
rwo further on he is calling him 'chat fimasde cAd great man’, and 
(referring to a reprint of the AnOomy ^WrWioly) he asks what 
hapless sotioner could dream of Buxton ever beaming popdar?’ 
But we caught Elia a few minutes ^ at his cable with Bridget, 
'hanging over (fer the thousandth tune) some passage in Burton,' 
and we reflect that we must cake these confident assertions with a 
pinch of salt. 

One final picture from Elia- Itis freen Mrw iWsEve, and we arc 
considering grave matters of life and death: 

'Sun, ar>d sky, and breeze, and s^tary walks, and summer holi¬ 
days, and the greenness of fields, and ^ delicious juices of meats 
and fishes, and society, and the cheerful glass, and ondle-lighc, 
and fire-side conversations, and innocent vanities, and jests, and 
irony italf—do these things go out with life? Can a ghost laugh, or 
shake his gaunt sides, when you are pleasant with him ? 

And you, my midnight darlings, my Folios I must I part with the 
intense delight of having you (hi^ armfuls) in my embraces? 
Must knowle^ come to me, if it ccane at ail, by some awkward 
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experinunc of intuiuon, and no longer by this familiar proce&s of 
reading?’ 

And yer however fond Elia wa« of his midnight darlings, his 
bookish habits are not always to be recommended, Five centuries 
before Lamb, Richard dc Bury in the PhilchlhUn was castigating 
the young student for his slovenly ways with books—his bla^ 
finger-nails, the straws he used as matkeis, the crumbs of fiuit and 
cheese that fell into his book, and the violets, primroses and four- 
leaved clover that he pressed between the pages. Here is Lamb 
writing to Coleridge in November, i8oi; he had sent » Coleridge 
by the Kendal wagon a box of books, including certain volumes of 
Milton, and he writes: 'If you find the Miltons in certain parts 
dirtied and soQcd with a crumb of ripe Gloucester, blacked in the 
candle (my usual supper), or peradvencure a stray ash of tobacco 
wafted into the crevices, look to the passage more especially: 
depend upon it, it contains good matter/ We must forgive Lamb 
for this, even if no ocher such offender can be excused; for the good 
Bishop of Durham’s sake however, we can feel relieved chat the 
undergraduates of his day knew nothing of tobacco. 

Let us take independent evidence, and view Elia’s libraiy 
through the eyes of Leigh Hunt. The passage comes from My 
Books: 

'His libraiy, chough not abounding in Creek or Latin ... is any¬ 
thing but superficial. The depths of philosophy and poeny arc 
there, the innermost passages of the human heart. It has some 
Latin coo, It has also a handsome contempt for appearance. It looks 
like what it is, a selection made at precious intervals from the 
bookscalb;—now a Chaucer at nine and twopence; now a Mon¬ 
taigne or a Sir Thomas Browne at two shillings; now a Jeremy 
Taylor; a Spinoaa; an old English Dramatist, Prior, and Sir Philip 
Sidney; and the books arc neat as imported'. The very perusal of 
the backs is a ‘discipline of humanity'. There Mr. Southey takes 
his place again with an old Radial friend; there Jeremy Collier is 
at peace with Otyden; there the lion, Martin Luther, lies down 
with the Quaker lamb, Sewell; there Guzman d'Alfarache thinks 
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himself fit company for Sir Charles Crandison, and has his claims 
admitted/ 

Of Hazlirc, Leigh Hunt speaks less flatteringly. 'William 
Hazlitc, I believe* has no books except mine; but he has Shake¬ 
speare and Rousseau by heart.' Later he remarks rhsc Hazlict had 
gone oS with some of his set of English Poets, and with his Philip 
Sidney (all in one volume) and divers pieces of Bacon; and 'he 
vows I never lent them to him; which is the tinktndest ciic of all'. 

Leigh Hunt loved to talk about his own books. For his leading 
he preferred a room that was small and cosy* with everything he 
needed wicI^iu arm's reach. In My flooib he writes: 

'1 dislike a grand library co study in. I moan an immense aparc- 
ment* with books all in Museum order, especially wire-safed. I 
say nothing against the Museum itself, or public libraries. They 
ate capital places to go to, but not to sic in; and talking of this. I 
hate to re^ in public, and in strange company. ... A grand 
private library, which the master of the house also makes his study, 
never looks like a real place of books, much less of autlicrship. I 
cannot cake kindly to it.' 

And in Autumnal Comtnerufrmnt ^ Fins, he returns to this elieme: 

'. .. we like a small study, where we are almost in conuec with 
our books. We like co feel them about us—co be in the arms of our 
mistress Philosophy, rather chan see her at a distance. To have a 
huge apartment far a study is like lying in the great bed at Ware, 
or being snug on a milestone upon Hounslow Heaclt.... The 
Archbi^op of Toledo, no doubt, wrote his homilies in a room 
ninety feet long. The Marquis Marialva muse have been approached 
by Gi! Bias through whole ranks of glittering authors, standing at 
due distance. But Ariosto, wlwe mind could fly out of its nest over 
all nature, wrote over the house he built, *'parva, sed apea mihi.” 
However, ic is to be observed, chat he could not afford a larger.' 

In the essay My Books he gives a closer view of his own study: 

'Sitting, last winter, among my books, and walled round with all 
the comfort and protection which they and my Hreside could 
afford me; to wit, a table of high-piled books at my back, my 
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wriring-desk on one side of me, some shelves on the other, and the 
feeling of the wann fire ac my feet... I looked sideways at my 
Spencer, my Theocritus, and my Arabian Nights; then above them 
ac my Italian poets; rlicn behind me ac my Dryden and Pope; then 
on my left side at my Chaucer, who lay on a wricing-desk; and 
thought how natural it was in C.L. to give a kiss to an old folb, 

as I once saw him do to Chapman’s Hcmer _I entrench 

myself in my books equally against sorrow and the weather. If 
the wind comes through a passage, I look abouc to see how I can 
fence ic off by a better disposition of my moveables; if melancholy 
thought is importunate, I give another glance at my Spenser, 
When I speak of being in contact with my books, I mean it literally. 
1 like to lean my head against them. ... I do not like this fine 
large study. I like elegance, I like room to breathe in, and even walk 
about, when I want to breathe and walk abour, I like a great 
library next my study; but for the study itself, give me a small, 
snug place, almosc entirely walled with twks.. ..' 


In Sarth upon Heavtn we hear of some of the books Leigh Hunt 
will look for in a future life: new works of Shakespeare and 
Spenser and WalcerScott; a TawDteamenn and anew Arabian Nights. 
Ajid in Tir Old CentJmim and Tbt Old La^, both of whom one feels 
were drawn from life, we are given a comparative view of their 
small collections, Here they are in parallel form: 


The Old Centlemen 
A commonplace book 
Shakespeare 
Paradise Lose 
The Spectator 
The History of England 
Works of Lady M. W, Mon¬ 
tague, Pope, Churchill 
Middleton’s Geography 
The Gentleman's Magazine 


The Old Lady 
The Spectator 
Guardian 
The Turkish Spy 
Bible and pt^r book 
Young’s "Night Thoughts, with a 
piece of lace in ic to flatten 
Mrs. Rowe's Devout Exercises 
of the Hearc^ 

Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery* 


* Mrs. Elizaberb Rowe (1674-1757). H« Dwvr (i.e., prayers) were 

rensed and published by Isuc Warn, 1757, aad ran chrou^ many editions co 
i3ii. 

* Hannah Glasse, T 2 « Art ^ Cpolr*y Plain and Easy, 1747. 
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The old Gentlman Tic Old Lady 

Sir John Sindau on Longevity* Sir Charles Grandbon 

Several pL^ Clarissa 

Account of Elizabeth Canning* 

Memoirs of George Ann Bellamy* 

Poetical amusements at Bath>Easton 
Blair's Works* 

Elegant Extracts* 

Junius as originally published 
a few pamphlets 

To catalogue all the Victorian essayists and poets and rhcit 
libraries would be wearisome and unrewarding. Let us choose one 
further illussation'-and an ezctUenc one it isi our present pur* 
pose: Coventry Patmore. There are few ocher writers in any age of 
whom it can be said so plainly chat cheir ideas, and indeed the 
whole course of their were systemacically and consistently 
built on their reading. Patmore’s knowlei^ of dieology, philc^ 
sophy and mysacism was of course excepcimal among Victorian 
literary Sgur^ His intellectual diet began with Plato, Aristotle, 
Emerson, Coleridge and Wbedsw^th; passed thence to Sweden* 
borg; and in due course embraced 5. Thomas Aquinas, S. Bernard 
of Clairvaux, S. of the Ctw. S. Teresa of Avila, S. Augustine, 
S. Catherine Genoa, S. Ignatius Loyola, S. Francis dc Sales, $. 
Catherine of Siena; and finally Dante and Newman. Most of these 
authorities were represented in his own libney, though he also 
made good use of the British Museum Library while he was on the 
Museum stalF. The catalogue of Patmore's library confirms to a 
quite remarkable degree rM conclusions as to his reading which 
can be drawn from a careful analysisof his writings.* 

* Htnnon UngrAiy, sloa. 

* Eloabeeh Cu ming, S 734 « 7 ). There were many paoiphleti thie 

funoui imposcer. iAdudiogooe by FieUiag. 

* Aa actreu who played widi Gerodt. Dr Mi m in, by a Gentleman of Cerent 
Oiidm Thease, wee puUished in 17^5. 

* Robert Slair. autnec of ZV Cm, e itirlamV poem eofiumpera;7 with 
Sdward Youi^'a Ting^. 

* Vicesimua ^^nu, flczetu Eanets, 1719. 

*S«eJ. CRcid. Ttt MinJ siU Art if C^mauy ftnatn, i957(apecuU7 Pt. II). 
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j2—THE NEW POPULATION 

This then was the world of Elia and Leigh Hunt: a very small, 
chough very importtnt, part of niiwceenth-centuiy England. The 
increase in the reading population of the eighteenth century has 
already been noted; ic occurred in a total population that was all 
but static in numbers. In the rapidly expat^ing population of the 
nineteenth century a further remarkable inaease occuned. This 
was in pan the result of all the social and economic changes which 
are commonly described as the industrial revolution. In part ic was 
due also to the sudden increase in the actual population, which 
doubled during the reign of George III. This increase has never been 
fully explained, chough various factors, such as improved medial 
care and the introduction of cotton clothing, played their part. It 
was nor caused by the induscdal revolution, for ic was as marked in 
Ireland, where there was no such revolution, as in Engbnd. What¬ 
ever the reason, there were thousands, and in due course millions, 
of new raders, representing not merely a change fwm illiccracy to 
literacy, but still more the creation of a new population. Moreover 
the literacy rate, which so fir had always been highest in South 
Eastern England, was now highest in the North. Indeed, berween 
1800 and 1850 it is said to have been nearly 7^ per cent higher in 
the industrial North chan in the still rural South, while in Low¬ 
land Scotland illiteracy was almost unknown.^ 

The story of clus development in the seventy years or so before 
tlxe disc Public Libraries Act of 1S50 can only be understood if the 
background is sketched in. It was a period of distress, disturbance 
and often of panic: a period in which England progressed from 
Tom Paine to Pecerloo and from Pecerloo to Chartism. Terrifying 
things were happening across the Channel, and the fear of sirnilar 
trouble in England was never far away.* The undisputed rule of the 
Whig and Tory aristocrats had scarcely begun to crumble, and the 

^ R. K. Webb, Wofiit^lus h^tr, 19;$. 

* The actempwd revoludeo of which h alowed over miny history 

bo^. came near ce »ucceeding. Karl Man ueribea its failure xo the empirical 
methods ef its leaden, who had, as he said, no cheo^ behind them. Some of the 
failure may have been due to the accident of heavy ram at Newport. Mon., on the 
aldcal night of 3 Nov.. 1839: see the account of this event by A. M. G. in 
April, (956. 
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new age of State interference in the lives of private citizens had not 
yet dawned- The word 'democra^^' was still a term of opprobrium, 
Gibbon, speaking of Charles James Fox, said, in horror, rhac 'his 
inmost soul was deeply tinged with democracy’. Even in 1850, the 
accepted function of the State was little more than maintaining 
peace and order, and keeping the taxes down, The idea of civilisa¬ 
tion as progressive would still have been stmnge to most people. A 
very mild and reluctant beginning l^ad been made in social Icgisla- 
cion, but the work of Darwin, Mill, Engels and Marx was still in 
the future, Ruskin'a proposals for social reform, and rlie bircer 
storm chat greeted them, were still ten years or more ahead. The 
limited franchise of 18^2 was not extended till iSd? and 1884. 
Although the Municipal Corporacions Act had been passed in 
18)5, the machinery of ’municipal socialism’ did not begin to 
rum seriously till the last quarter of the century. The first Educa¬ 
tion Ace was in 1670; religious emancipation at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge came in 1871. and the County Councils in 1888, We are 
apt CO forget how recent some of these developments are. 

In the circumstances it is perhaps not $0 surprising to dnd how 
suspicious many people were of the movement for popular educa¬ 
tion. Fear was at the root of this feeling; the memories of the 
French Revolution were still vivid. It was fear chat delayed the 
Refoim Act till 18^2. It was fear that suppressed the Rights Man, 
banished those found reading it to Botany Bay, and prosecuted the 
nonconformists and the radicals who advocated reform. It was fear 
that repeatedly imprisoned the harmless licrle bookseller. Thomas 
Spence, who imagined that land nationalisation would provide the 
the money for free schools and public libraries. It was fear that 
maintained the Stamp Duty, the Advertisements Tax and the 
Paper Duty till 185^-61, in the desperate hope of preventing the 
working classes from reading their cheaper newspapers, while srill 
allowing the wealthier classes to enjoy four pages of Tht Times at 
sevenpence. By way of illustration, let us see this fear in action in 
orthodox and respectable quarters. There was a Bill to establish 
parish schools out of the rates in 1807, and in the Commons debate 
Davies Giddy (who later changed his name to Gflberc and became 
President of the Royal Society) put che orthodox attitude in a nut- 
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shell. ‘However specious in theory the project might be (he sai^)) of 
giving education to the labouring classes of the poor, ii would be 
prejudicial to their morals and happiness; it would teach them to 
despise their lot in life; instead of making them good servants In 
agriculnue or otlier laborious employments, instead of teaching 
them subordination, ir would render them fraaious and refractory, 
as was evident in the manufacturing counties; it would enable 
them to read seditious pamplilccs, vicious books and publications 
against Christianity; it would render them insolent to their 
superiors; and in a few years the legislacure would 6nd it i^ecessary 
to direct the strong arm of power towards them.' 

Or consider Hannah who through her 'Cheap Repository 
Tracts' placed herself in a sense at die head of the ofRcial propa> 
gands campaign against the Radieeli. The plan was to divert the 
movement from radicalism co evangelicalism. No woninn of her 
time worked harder in the cause of primary education: the laborious 
task she undercook with her Mendip village schools shows this. 
No woman of her time was abler, wiser, or, indeed, more mis¬ 
understood and maligned. This is her considered view; 'My plan of 
inscTuccion is extremely simple and limited. They learn on week 
days such coarse work as may iic them for servants. I allow qJ nc 
writing fir tht poor/ (The italics ore mine.) She found the common 
farmers as iQiterace as their workmen, but for cheir sons she 
allowed a different regimen, adding writing and artclimecie to 
reading, which was all she thought necessary for labourers' chil¬ 
dren. 'I had long thought that the knowledge necessary for persons 
of this class, was such as would qualify them for constables, over¬ 
seers, churchwardens, jurymen, and especially tend to impress 
them with the awful nature of an oath; which, I fear, is coo com¬ 
monly taken without any sense of its sanctity. Further than this I 
have never gone.' She regards with scorn the theory that there is 
ncliim which the poor ought not to be caught, that, indeed, they 
must not scop short of science. 'Now the absurdity of the thing is 
most obvious; supposing they had money to buy such books, where 
would they fmd time co read them, without the neglect of all busi¬ 
ness, and the violation of all duty 7 ' We must (she says) steer the 
middle way between the scylla of brutal ignorance, arvi che charyb- 
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dis of a licerary cducacion; che one is oue], the ocher preposcerous.^ 

For ac lease the first half of the nineteenth cenemy this was che 
orthodox conserradve viein the cradicional doctrine of subordina¬ 
tion, upheld so Fxgotoualy by Dr. Johnson, demanding content¬ 
ment 'in chat station of life in wl^ it shall please (or rather, 
"hath pleased") God co call you.* The opponents of che first Public 
Libraries Bill in 1B50 used the same ^uite logical argunienc. Noe 
only would the new libraries add to ^ burden of che taxpayer; 
rliey would become schools of agitation ar>d discontent and revolu¬ 
tion. Which, indeed, they did, though mcrdfiilly the revolution 
was peaceful and constructive. 

There is a good example of this accicude in die considered 
warning given in 1859 of the extreme danger of educating rhe 
Russian peasantry, not by an unchinkic^ diehard, but by one of 
the ablest Roman Catholic sdx^ of tiie period, Count Joseph 
de Maistre. Net only must enfranchisement be severely curtailed 
(he says) but education as well. Leamii^ (U xienu) must not be 
declared necessary in general for ary dvtl ct nilltaty cmplcyment. 
The minimuni amount of technical knowledge must be demanded 
fbc occupations such as cnginceru^. AU public teaching of cultural 
subjects must be suppressed, especially amtmgst che lowest classes, 
and any misguided endeavours of this kind must be curbed without 
betraying oneself. The Count had been ambassador in Russia for 
fourteen years.* 

Hannah More's attitude may seem strange today, but ic was che 
accepted view in certain quarters almost to the outbreak of che 
first world war. Marianne Thornton for example agreed with it 
exactly, ac the end of the century. The porpeue of education, so far 
as she was concerned, was to produce servana and governesses of 
good quality; and her enthusiasm for the Whitelands Training 
College for Teachers arose the desire 'to make them really 
humble unpretending ViUagc Teachers, making them dean and 
cook and iron (not wash) that they mayn't fency themselves fine 
ladies ht<auu they teach geography and histcey and so on'.* 

»Utters eo ih« of B«haod Wdl»(iBox) aiJ » Sic W. W. Pepyi (1811\ 

Outff eUfUm ImUUs »r U Asrif, Pim. (859; bv Codtee, AWlml 

:95t.p.52. ' 

* 6. M. Fomcr, MsrUiun lUrntm, 
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Not evecyone however, even at the beginning of the century, 
adopted Hannah More's view. Indeed, there were hundreds who, 
thr^gh the Bell and Lancaster Schools, and even earlier, devoted 
their lives to die cause of genuine education for the poor.* There is 
in Adm Sedi a vivid picture of the village dominie, Earde Massey, 
struggling with cheerful humour against desperate odds not only 
with the children, but with die young men in his evening scho^ 
who hoped to pick up enough education co gee them better jobs in 
the new cowns, Tliis was at the end of the eigliteench century; but 
Battle Massey has been a familiar type ever since, and we owe him 
much. 

Tlie young men he taught were those who a little later joined the 
new Mechanics' Institutes, Bocked to the lectures arranged by 
George Birkbcck and his colleagues in the industrial north and in 
London, and joined the libraries associated with them. It is more 
than coincidence that the Institutes were bom during the period 
when Pitt’s Combination Acts were in force (1799-1825), and 
when the Government was striving most actively to keep the 
working class in its proper station and to prevent its reading radical 
propaganda. One of the best authorities for the earlier years of the 
Institutes, and one of their staunchest friends, was Lord Brougham. 
Let US summarise his arguments in their favour.^ 

First he makes the point (here flatly contradicting Hannah 
More) that no class of the community is so occupied with work as 
not to have an hour or two every other day at least for reading, nor 
so poor as not co have the means of contributing something co> 
wards Its cost. Then he emphasises (and he insists on this point re¬ 
peatedly) chat the people themselves must act on their own behalf. 
Nobody else will oeganise adult education for them; or if they do, 
ic cannot be half so eBeccive and fruitful as if it is organised by the 
people themselves. The two major diBiculcies are time and money. 

* There is an tneeresdng aeeeune of the beginiung ef the LanniRr schooU in 

Graham Waliaa, Ik Lift e/Frenets ,4th td-, 19x5, Ch. IV. 

* FfMUai OktfvciSens ufen tk Uutaikn »J tk fnfit. (An address printed in 
1825 far the London Mediania' Institution.) Lord Brougham, Wwk, 1872, 8. 
417. For fiirkbedt hinuclf, see Thonua KeUy, Cwijf 8/drLrl, 1957, and the 
lecture bf W. G. Munford in LiktfUs idoo-id^. University College, 
London, 1957. 
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In trades where the work is hard and the hours long, there is, as he 
adnucs, a ‘tendenej' to sleep immediately after it ceases'. Such 
occupations ace, however, he rather optimistically believes, 'less 
unfavourable co reflection, and have a considerable tendency to 
enlarge the mind', The money difficulty is perhaps easier to solve, 
and the first need is co encourage cheap publications, especially in 
Great Britain where books are parci«tlarly cxpci^ivc. ‘A gown 
which anywhere else would cost half a guinea can he made in this 
coiinrry for Iwlf a crown,' but a book priced nc h.ilf a guinea in 
London would cost six francs, or less tlian five shillings, in Paris. 
One reason, of course, was the iniquitous duty on paper. Biougham 
even recommends lowering the cost by airrowing the margins and 
crowding the letterpress, and he gives instances of how economics 
can be effected by this means. Another method is die practice of 
'publishing in Numbers', which is admirably suited co die wage** 
earner. Twopence a week is easily saved by any labourer, or six¬ 
pence by a mechanic; and examples are given of various books, 
from Bawn's E:t^ to The Auhlan Nights, which can be purchased 
by diis system. Periodicals, such m The Mrtwand ThtMeehanlct' 
Magazine, can similarly be bought, and he notes that the circula¬ 
tion of the former is sometimes over Bo,ooo, TIus sort of publica¬ 
tion, he thinks, is guiding us towards a classless society. 

Publiation by numbers was, of course, common. It iiad advan- 
uges for author and publisher, and it appealed equally to the 
wage-earner and co the impecunious ladies of Cranford; all, cliat is, 
except Miss Jenkyns, who on the strength of her deceased forher's 
library regarded herself as literary. ‘I consider it vulgar, and below 
the dignity of literature,' she remarked, 'to publish in numbers.’ 
She had already announced her preference for Dr. Johnson over 
Mr. Bo2, so one can forgive the Captain for reminding her at this 
point about the RmhUr. The poor Capuin was immersed in the 
latest number of PiekwUk when he met his sad fate on the railway. 

Given cheap publications, rhere are other means by which Ae 
working man, in Lord Brougham’s view, can help himself. Cir¬ 
culating libraries are not of great use co those whose time is limited, 
but book clubs and institutes are of the highest value; and there 
follows a deoiled account of dwse that have been formed, with 
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advice as co the best ways of otgauising them. Twelve neighbours 
paying I Jd. a week to chcir own book club will, thereby, provide 
themselves with as many books as they have rime to read in a year; 
more, indeed, chan the average number borrowed from Mechanics' 
Inscicuce libraries, where the annual subscription varies from 15s. 
CO £1. The libraries may well be assisted at the stare by donarions 
from wcalrliy individuals or firms; for example, at Glasgow the 
Gas Light Company provided free light on two evenings a week. 
But their managemeue must ac all costs remain in the hands of the 
men themselves. In soiwt places where the work is quiet, time 
could be saved by arranging for a man or boy to read aloud during 
working hours: a curious device chat calls co mind monastic cus¬ 
toms in rhe refeemy, os well as 'music while you work' in the 
modern factory. Another idea is the formation of study circles (or 
in Brougham’s words ’conversation associations'), chough caution 
is needed in the conduce of these. To assist in all this work there is 
urgent need for the publication of elementary textbooks of the 
right kind, and for good lecturers able co adapt their subjects co 
che special needs of their audience. 

Brougham closes his essay with a reference co che objections co 
che diffusion of science among rhe working classes. The time is past 
and gone (he thinks) when any such objection could be aerioiuly 
argued; the question no longer is whether or noc che people shall be 
instructed, but whether they shall be well or ill caught. That the 
movement succeeded is beyond doubt; by che mid-century there 
were institutes in nearly every town in England^ 

It is plain from Brougham’s words that the insticute libraries 
were intended to supplement, by co-operadve purchase, che small 
domestic libraries which in his view every artisan and even every 
labourer should be able to afford. There is plenty of literary 
evidence for che pare played by circiilacing libraries in che life of 
the middle classes, but che institute libraries figure very rarely in 
che literature of the time, and it is hard co estimate how che scheme 
^ J. W. Hudsea, Himry tJAitdt Zimaiion, 185 1 , gives det»iU of 610 bscltucu 
if) England, ta in Wales, $5 in Scotlaitd and ia Ireland. The English uisti. 
cueea had over 100,000 memban, and nearly 700,000 books: che smaller 
insdtuces were omicced in due surv^. I am usdebced co Mr. M. L. Poul for this 
reference. 
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worked out in praccice and what its induence amounted to. The 
scholar naturally had doubts about the wisdom of any policy 
which favoured superircial learning or 'potted knowledge'. Dr. T. 
D. Whitaker, the Lancashire topographer, advanced this view of 
library societies in his work on Airedale and Wharfedale in I$i6; 
'These inscicunons (he wrote) have almost created the character 
called a well-informed, as distinguished from a learned, man; and 
io proportion as they have exalted in the scale of acquired intellect 
men of no profession, they liave a mutual tendency to depress to 
the same level tliose wliose professions are denominated learned. 
Correctness of reasoning, exactness of style, the habit of getting to 
the bottom of every subject, and that pcrtinaciovu meditation by 
which real science alone can be acquired, are formed by the use of 
a small library well selected and well digested. For this reason 
circulating libraries have undone, I doubt not, many a hopeful 
scholar’^ This must surely be regarded as a warning of the dangers, 
rather than an absolute condemnation of the library societies. The 
self-educated man, whether he obtains his knowledge uioaided or 
with the help of his neighbours, must always face this handicap. 
The single-mindedoess if the true scholar is as much a matter of 
temperamenc and pertinacity, as of the kind of opportunity that is 
offered to him. Francis Place, for example, was a self-^ucatcd 
man who mastered his subject by sheer energy and perseverance, in 
the years just before the iinc institute libraries appeared in London. 
He tells us how in his boyhood he was often ^iven away from a 
bookstall when the owner objected to his standing there reading, 
and how he used to borrow books hvm a little shop in Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden, leaving a small sum as a deposit and paying 
a trifle for reading them, Early in his married life he lodged with 
an old woman who had charge of chambers in the Temple, and she 
lent him many books which she abstracted from the rooms which 
she cleaned. The list of his reading at this time is imposing. In due 
course he built up a substantial library of books, pamphlets and 
Parliamentary papers behind his shop in Charing Cross: a library 
which became not only a place of study, but a famous meeting 
place for the Benthamites and rhe reformers. At chc end of his life 
* T.D. Vp'KiuJcec, tnd ilmtt, 1816, p. 86. 
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some of it had co be sold to raise money- When in 1851 he left his 
wife and went to live with his married daughter in Hammersmith, 
the remainder of it was brought in a wagon and stored there in a 
stable; he could then no longer read. Place had been naturally 
interested in the development of the Mechanics' Institutes; indeed 
he collected most of the funds required to start the London 
Mecl^anics' Institute in 1824. The scheme was viewed with sus* 
picion both by some of the working men and by some of the 
wealthy subscribers. He tells of an interview with Lord Grosvenor, 
wlw announced naively that he wished to help the project, but he 
feared that the education the people were getting would make them 
discontented with the Government. Place replied chat they already 
vHft discontented with the Government; teaching would not re> 
move this, but ic miglit make them less turbulent. The noble lord 
said, 'True, but uv must cake care of ourselves.' In the result he 
gave nothing. 

Although Bickbeck had launched the institutes primarily for the 
benefit of mechanics who wanted more technical knowledge, the 
libraries, quite naturally, began co devore themselves co entertain* 
menc as well as vocational training. The rather sober Lord 
Brougham had warned them against 'cheap works of a merely 
amusing kind', but ic was not to be expected chat such a warning 
would be taken too seriously. Charlotte BrontK described the 
excitement in Haworth when ic Hrst became known that Currec 
Bell was the same person as their own Miss Bronte. 'The Haworth 
people' (she wrote) 'have been making great fools of themselves 
abcwt Shlrlty; they have taken it in an enthusiastic light. When 
they got the volumes at the Mechanics' Institute, all the members 
wanted them. They cast lots for the whole three, and whoever got a 
volume was only allowed co keep ic two days, and was to be fined a 
shilling per diem for longer detention. Ic would be mere nonsense 
and vanity to tcU you what they say.'‘ The BtontC girls made some 
use of the library of the Keighley Mechanics' Institute,* but ic is 
plain from Charlotte's letters that ic could never have supplied 

^ Mn. Gukelli Ufi oj Ciflotti Bnitti, Ch. XIX. 

* The catalogue of die 2,000 volumes ixi die Keighley M.I. le reprinted 10 
Trans. eJihsSmit 5 «Uty, ip52- The« wm ao library at Havonh. 
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more chan a fncrim of the books she wanted. She was lucky in 
having as her publuhers Smith and Elder, who were prepared co 
send her regular parcels of books on loan. These gave her great 
comfort. *Whac, 1 somecimes ask. oould 1 do wirhout them? I have 
recourse to them as fnends; th^ shonen and cheer many an hour 
chat would be too long and too desolate otherwise; even when my 
tired Sight will not permit me » continue reading, it is pleasant co 
see them on th/t shelf or on the cable. I am still very rich, for niy 
stock is far from exhausted. Some ocher friends have sene me books 
lacely .. .\ and she mentions Harriet Martineau s Sturem Lift, 
Newman's work on the Scul, and Ftoude's of Ftith (wliich 
she thought mnbi^. 

There is an encerraming account of a Mechanics' Inscirute 
libtaiy in Flora Thompson's Lari fiise to Ctsniiiftrri, an auco> 
biographical study whl^ incidentally gives a most valuable and 
detailed picture of social coodldons in a run! district of the South 
Midlands in the last decade of the nineteenth <Mtury. It is evident 
that this libtaiy, which Flora Thompson had known and used her¬ 
self, was doing good work io a limited sphere; the desaiprion 
might equally apply » mar^ stoall-cown public libraries of rliat 
penod, and even co a few of more recent days. When Laura (we ate 
lol^ had exhausted the bo^ in Miss Lane's parlour at the Candle- 
ford Green post ofiice, including Don Juan (devoured secretly in 
be^, Shakc^)eare and Tie Origin ^Sgeeies, she took a ticket at the 
Mechanics' Institute in Candlcfoid town. Wiehin a year she had 
laughed and cried over Charles Dickens, finished the Waverl^ 
Novels and sampled Miss Auscen and Trollope, The arecakcr of 
the Institute aci^ as librarian: a one-legged man without manners 
or qualifications who bore a positive grudge a^inst frequent bor¬ 
rowers- 'Cam't y'make up y'r mind?' he would growl. 'Te-ak ih’ 
first one f comes ». It won’t be no fuller o' lies than t’others,' 
And if that Med he would fetch his broom, and sweep round the 
borrower's feet all he was fairly brushed out of the room. 'But 
there was no dearth of books. After she left home, Laura never 
suffered m this way. Modem wricccs who speak of the booklessness 
of the poor at that time must mean books as possessions; there 
were aJw^ books to bwrow.' Elsewhere she speaks of the Penny 
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Reading tvhich were jdli in vogue ac Candleford Green in che 
ninecies. Ac cheie $he listened to passages from Dickens (always 
popular), UveU Kmus and other w^ks. But the villagers would not 
borrow Dickens from the Parish Library. Although they liked co 
listen, diey were not readers. They were waiting, a pui^ie ready^ 
made, for the wireless and d\t cinema.' 

Another contemporary writer, Michael Home pays a similar 
tribute in one of his autobiographical works. Towards the end of 
Ilia time at Orisclaiid Grammar School, at tlie close of the nine¬ 
teenth century, lie sometimes spent an hour or two at the Mech¬ 
anics* Institute in the market place: 

The last time I was at Ouseland, 1 went there to renew my 
youth, but alas I it had gone. 1 owe it an enormous debt. Hot only 
did it place at my disposal reference books which the school did 
not possess, but it had the daily papers co put me abreast of the 
times, and weekly illuscratcds and even if it was to be a good 
time before I considered chat latter die equal of my former Cornu 
Cuts.'* 

Throughout this century, working men in the industrial areas 
muse have found help and encouragement in the insticuce libraries. 
Those living in remoter spots, if they felt the need for books, will 
often have met with disappoincmenc and frustracion. The smallest 
cottage library may make life immeasurably richer for the family 
that lives tliere, but it cannot provide technical or sdennirc inhu¬ 
mation for che specialist. It Is this factor more chan any ocher chat 
has made co>operacive library provision a necessity. Consider one 
or two examples of legiciinace frustracion. Thomas Edward, che 
shoemaker naturalise of Banff, whose life was written by Samuel 
Smiles, faced che most extraordinary didtculdes in prosecuting his 
studies and in identifying his specimens. He overcame cl^ese diih- 
culties after many setbacks, and at long last waa admitted to 
membership of che Linnaean Society in recognition of Kis work. 
There w« no library, either private or public, which was open to 
him, and although ^ University of Ab^deen was but for^ miles 

' Flora Thompsoa, LtHi ta OoiA/br^, Oi. 31,3V 

‘ Michael Home, 5 prtt\i Sowing, 1946. Ouseland is Thetferd. 
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di&tanc, he den7ed oo bdp Eran chat quarter. Edward had liccle 
schooling: indeed by age of six be had already been expelled 
from three scho^ owing to his mcoorenient zoological interests, 
and he was e?en in trouble during his militia service for breaking 
ranks in pursuit of a butterfly. He had scarcely any friends, and no 
books. His natural history was Icame Itom observation alone except 
for some help he derived from the ?mny (for which he 

subscribed f^m its inception in iS}2) and from pictures in the 
Aberdeen bookshops and from stuffed animals in die taxidermists' 
shops. And yet he assembled more dun one enormous collection of 
carefully arranged specimens. 

Thomas Edward was not the only naturalist of his day who was 
similarly handicapped. He had a friend living still farther n^ch (n 
Thurso, Robert Dick, who was bodi a geologist and a botanist, and 
supplied Hugh Miller with much of the material which enabled 
him CO revise Tie OU fed Seni^tw, and to produce his Footprints cj 
the Cnator. 'He has robbed himself,' said Miller, 'to do me 
service.' Dick had access to more bo^u than Edward, and. indeed, 
he was a wide reader; but he died in worn our by poverty 
and neglect. He himself had a ffiend in another &mous geologist, 
Charles William Peach, who was in the revenue coastguard 
service, and was handicapped by difficulties almost as great. 

The naturalist whose work lies for the most part in observation 
and identifleadon of specimens needs a discerning eyt and inflnice 
patience, but comparatively few books, until, in due course, he 
reaches the stage of laboratoiy work and cheMy. Thomas Edward, 
who was perhaps unique, managed with none. The mechanic who 
needed more chan the pcactical guidance that can be obtained from 
his apprenticeship (which, indeed, provided the national syscem of 
technical education from the Statute of Ardfleers in 15^2 to the 
nineteenth century) usually lived in an iadusmal area and within 
reach of a Mechanics' Insdcuce. 

I ^.^CHILOHOOD REMtKISCBNCBS 

There is an entirely delightful picture of a small domestic library 
in action in AUsoo Uctley's autobiographical sketches.^ She writes 
* AluooUtdq'. rlr/mMfk HiB, 1941: Amtusi^Y»taf 19^7. 
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of her childhood on a lonely Derbyshire farm, where life waa self- 
contained and outside attractions were few. In the dark winter 
evenings the whole household would gather in the great farm 
kitchen, parents, children, the servant lad and girl, farm hands, 
relations and ft'iends; and while the others worked, making rugs or 
quilts or wince!ing ‘spells’, her mother read aloud from Dickens, 
Vndt Tern’s Cshin, East Lynm, Tht Earih\mk Quilt, or, on Sundays, 
Edgrini's PfO|rtff. Tlie favourite, however, was Efihinnn Crusoe. 
Crusoe lived a life they could all understand, 

'catching che food he ace, sowing and reaping corn, making bread, 
earning beascs, planting and fencing, and each one translated the 
ule into terms ^his own experiences on the farm, and each shared 
that life of loneliness they knew. The bearded man dressed in his 
goatskin clothes was their friend, known intimately to them, and 
each identified himself with the castaway.’ 

Note that this custom of reading aloud to the family circle offers 
one very happy solution of the difficulties mentioned in an 
earlier chapter connected with candlelight or lamplight. In more 
primitive days the part of the reader was taken by the storyteller or 
bard. Today the reader has been replaced by che radio, with some 
gain and much loss. 

Not every nineceench-cencury farmhouse was, of course, quite as 
idyllic as this, even in retrospect, Anthony Trollope spent some of 
his boylvood at a very different sett of farm at Harrow Weald. It 
was 

'one of those farmhouses which seem always to be in danger of 
^ing into che neighbouring horse-pond. As it crept downwards 
from house to scabies, from scabies to barns, from bams to cow¬ 
sheds, and from cowsheds to dung-heaps, one could hardly cell 
where one began and the ocher ended I There was a parlour in 
which my father lived, shut up among big books; but I passed my 
most jocund hours in the kitchen, making innocent love co che 
bailiff's daughter... 

And there follows a grim picture of che austere poverty of the 
place, of the father struggling vainly co compile, in the hours 
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snatched from friro-work and ill-h«alch, his Eruyclcpaedia 
tica, of tl« lonely boy rcpearing his Latin grammar while his father 
shaved at six o'dock each morrung* or sitting beside him with his 
lexicon while his faclier pored over his futile ecclesiastical re¬ 
searches. ‘In those days he never punished me, though I think I 
grieved him much by my idleness; but in passion he knew not 
what he did, and he has knocked me down with the great folio 
Bible which he always used. In the old house there wc« die two 
first volumes of Cooper's novel, called The Prairie, a relic—pro¬ 
bably a dishonest relic—of some subscription to Hookliain’s 
library. Other boob of the kind tlicec was none, 1 wonder how 
many dozen times I read those two fiwe volumes/* 

For a pleasanter illustration, consider the boyliood of Robert 
Louis Stevensom his gtandfrthcr at the manse of Colinton, silver- 
haired, but fierce, writing his sermons in his dark and cold study 
with its library of bloodless books; his mother reading to him in 
their home in Herioc Row, and introducing him to all char was 
best in literature; his father’s library which, as be says, was a spot 
of seme austerity, chough it included in holes and corners a frw 
things really legible—Xci Roy, C«y ivUnnering, Bunyan’s Holy Wars, 
George Sand’s Mare au iM(how came it in that grave assembly?' 
he inquiirts)and The Tower oj London-, and, of course, the covenanting 
volumes of his beloved nurse Alison Cunninglum, for whom 
cards were the devil’s boob and the novel and the playhouse alike 
anathema. ‘It’s you ebe gave me a passion for the drama. Cummie, 
lie cried—'Me, Master Lou,' I said; 'I never put foot inside a play¬ 
house in my life.’—'Ay, woman,’ said he, 'but it was tlie grand 
dramatic way ye had of rcciring the hymns.’* 

An insight into Stevenson's later development can be found in 
some of his essays, particularly Popular Authors and Booh Which Have 
Injiuenoed me; the latter is R. L. S. at his poorest, however. 

One more picture of childhood reading at the close of the cen- 
cuiy may suffice. This comes from an autobiographical work by 
Douglas Fisher: 

'But neat-bedtime was lightened foe us by out mother's nightly 
* Trollope, Atdohic^rMfyj Ch. I. 

S Onhsfi\ Balibur, Tm Lijt ojlauh Sirttnseit, t^i. 
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reading aloud. She would glance at the clock, see that we put out 
books and games away, and take down a red-backed book from a 
high shelf. We drew closer to the fire with our feet on the steel 
fender, to listen. The book was Ralph Boldrewood’s iCohhtry Under 
Arms, and one reading of it lasted a winter. We loved ic so much 
that we had it read to u$ for several winters in succession. It lived 
on a shelf in company widi Heetrt ^Midlothian, The lilae Sunhortnet 
and The Channin^. These were all the adult books in the house and 
we were not allowed to read them for ourselves as they were 'too 
old for us'. 1 discovered later that Under dfmr contained a 
fiiir amount of strong language, which Mother naturally omitted 
as she read, thougl), as is the custom with the Victorian novels, 
swear words were printed with their initials befare a dash.’ 

This writer’s own youthful library was compounded of Sunday 
School Prizes (religious) and the annual gift to the choir boys of 
mote secular boo^, such as Peler Simple, Masleman Ready and 
'My Mother considei’ed much reading a waste of time, and 
indeed, neither she nor my Father had the money to spare to buy 
books.'* 

Scraps of autobiographies such as these could no doubt be 
multiplied indefinicely. They are of interest if they reveal the 
formative power that a bookish environment can exert over a man’s 
life and personality. We know something today of tire way in 
whicli a man’s character and happiness may be shaped by the 
experiences of early diildhood: tlie influence of food on his 
bodily growth, and of fear and love on his emotional health. Some- 
cimes perhaps we are tempted to overestimate the strength of such 
influences, buc there can be little doubt as to their existence. The 
influence of a child's intellectual environment is as potent as any 
other; and this influence is largely exerted, either directly or, at his 
mother’s knee indirectly, through the medium of books. It m^ 
well often happen that the nursery, or at least the home, counts for 
more in establishing a man’s reading interests and habits than later 
influences fiom outside the home. The reader may recall the 
passage in Eethen in which Kinglake describes how he learnt co love 

* fisher. LUiU World, 194& 
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and know Kis Homer ac his mother's knee, as other children learnt 
perhaps Watu's hymns otrhc collects for the day. 'It was not', he 
cries, 'the recollection of school or college learning, bur the rap- 
cucous and earnest reading of my childhood which made me bend 
forward so longingly to the plains of Troy/ This is a truth which 
every good school librarian will appreciate; the earliest years of 
reading ac home may £x habits that endure through life. 

Consider another famous writer's childhood. Much of Sir Walter 
Scott's infancy was spent ac his grandfo tiler's farm ac Sandy Knowc 
in Tweeddale, where 'on winter evenings his grandmother sac 
beside the fire at her spinning-wheel, and his grandfocher opposite 
in his elbow chair, while he lay on the floor and heard his Aunt 
]anet read, or his grandfather cell of the Border merry men and 
their wild ways ouc of a memory in which they were a living 
tradirion. In his aunt's reading the Bible was varied with one or 
two books from a pile on che window-seat—an odd volume of 
Josephus, that portentous author whom few Scottish children in 
older days escaped, and Allan Ramsay's Tea-Tthle MimlUny. From 
the latter he learnt by heart che ballad of "Hardicanute", which he 
sliouced about die house'Tliis was at three years of ege. By che 
time he was six, lie was already dubbing himself a virtuoso and 
reading like a Garrick. '1 cannot', he wrote to Lockhart, 'at die 
moment cell how or when I learned to read, but it was by firs and 
snatches, as one aunt or another in che old rumble-tumble farm¬ 
house could give me a lift, and I am sure it increased my love and 
habit of reading more chan che austerities of a school could have 
done.'* 

And let it be remembered chat emotional as well as inteUeccual 
experiences reach che child through this channel. The pleasant or 
unpleasant fairy tale, Dora's illustrations to che Bible, Dance and 
Milton, the atmosphere of che 'comic', rarely leave the sensitive 
child untouched, whether for good or ill. Often che effect is 
transitory, but sometimes the impressions received from Dor^ or 
Grimm may last through life. There is a danger in over-simplifying 
the complex influences of early childhood, but che significance ^ 

^ John Budun, Str Walter Sait, pp. 

• i March, I$a6. 
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• 

the infcllectual environment is evident, and the atcempc to trace 
its effect is always interesting and often fruitful. 

Books are peculiarly the food of the mind. Sheila Kaye*Smith 
notes this fact clearly in speaking of her own development: ‘I am 
mentally as much the books I have read, as I am chemically the 
food I have eaten; their sequence, coo, is very much the sequence 
of my life,... In writing about them, I am not merely taking the 
reader into a library, but along the road which I myself have 
travelled through the years, and telling what, though it cannot 
scciccly be called an autobiography, is nevertheless my own stocy/* 

Reading is a major experience of life, and we are indeed the 
books we liave experienced. Contrariwise, the life of a book, or of a 
library, is realised only in die lives of those who absorb it into theti 
own being. 

And what of the twentieth century? The home life that Alison 
Ucclcy remembered at her Derbysh^ humihouse would be sadly 
rare today. The reasons ace obvious, and the ethics of the matter 
need not be argued here. Those whose eyes are open must surely 
have noted how many homes today are apparently bookless. The 
resuicced accommodation of the modem home is a quite inade¬ 
quate excuse. Every one of us has room for as many volumes as 
Bunyan or Blake or John Clare possessed. We have righdy learnc to 
borrow books, but the borrowed book can never be absorbed into 
our lives as the book that is owned is absorbed. Moreover the word 
'book' itself is commonly misused for things that are not books at 
all; anti-literature, popular magazines that are never regarded as 
permanent possessions, but are discarded as soon as the next 
number arrives. 

These ciicumstances must be accepted, though not without pren 
test, as characteristic of our day. Nevertheless there are no grounds 
for pessimism, There has always, since the invention of printing, 
been anti-literature circulating in quanti^: usually in hi ^eater 
quantity chan true literature- The pamphlet €ood of 1700, which 
spread the habit of reading among thousands who had never read 
before, was and-literacure. The similar flood of 1800 whidi incr^ 
duced die habit to the expanding industrial population was, much 
> Sheila Kaye-Snuth, All tk Bodu of My Lift, 1956. 
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ic, Ana*Iicenture. The habit beu^ escabliahed, te could be 
diverted to more pcodtable chenneU by Addison and Steele, or by 
the Mechanics' Institutes. It is sometimes doubted whether 
present'day habics can so easily be diverted; and this is probably 
true. We are perhaps losing the habit of reading, and replacing it 
wich the habit of listening or looking. 

Ho^vevet this may be. libraries of every kind are abundant today, 
and in general far more abundant and adequate than in the days of 
which Flora Thompson wrote. Statistics of the public provision of 
libraries show this beyond doubt. No stariscics of domestic Iib> 
raries would have much value in themselves, but perlups die best 
guide is the existence of true bookshops. One could wish these 
were more plentiful, fx it is quite as imporcanc for a town to have 
a good bookshop as a good libraiy; library and bookshop are coin- 
plemencary chings, and both have an important part co play in die 
life of a town. Where there is a true bookshop, dealing in lirerature 
rather chan anci-literature. and carrying a reasonably large stock, it 
is generally well fill^ with cusimbcts. It would be of great interest 
CO have a national guide to out bookshops, on the plan of the guides 
to recommended htxels; such a guide would be a revealing docu¬ 
ment, and one may guess that ic would yield grounds fM hope 
rather than despair. 
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(p-24) 

Many ocher parish libraries muse have disappeared in the six* 
teench cencuiy. One of ihe most impcrcanc was chat bequeathed 
CO S. Mary's, Warwick, by John Rous che anciquacy in 2491; he 
also builc a room to hold ic within the prediicts of the church. 
The eolleccion was in race when Leland examined ic, hue it vanished 
soon afeerwards. Rous was a chaplain at Guy’s Cliff chantrey. 
near Warwick, and his library is said to have been large. Ic in* 
eluded his own works, of whicl^ only cwo survive, che Htstorii 
Att^Uee, and che Warv^Uk RoUs which were written on parch* 
menc in two versions, English and Latin, che latter measuring 
24^ feet by 21 inches. His lost works include two histories of 
Warwick and Guy s Cliff. Although Rous was a typically medieval 
and uncritical historian, the disappearance of his coUeccion is 
one of the tragedies of the Reformation. See D.N.B^, and T- C. 
Kendrick, British anti^ity, 1950, p. 19^. There was an equally 
important posc-Rcformation library at S. Mary's Warwick, which 
was catalogued by Humphrey Wanley in 1695; ic was here that 
a Caxcon edition of the Sarum Lecdonary was recently dis¬ 
covered. 

Cp- 241) 

An earlier example of the custom of reading aloud in a farming 
community occurs in Den Qtyxetr. The innkeeper in ch. XXI tells 
how che reapers at harvest time came to refresh themselves at his 
inn in the heat of the day, and to listen to one of their number 
reading one of che romances chat che landlord possessed. It was 
of course Don Quixote's fondness for these 'cursed books of 
errantry' chat caused all his troubles. When VI) che curate 
and che barber came to examine and destroy che knight's library 
while he lay asleep, they found in his study over a hundred large 
volumes and many small ones. Some of these are identified in the 
tale, beginning with Amadis of Caul (the 'first book of knight 
erranny ever printed in Spain'). Most of che volumes were sent 
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flying through the window to be burnt in the yard. The smaller 
books, chiefly poetry, met the same fate, for fear that the knight, 
tiring of erranoy, might cum poet, Vhich they say is a catching 
and incurable disease’. D^n Quixote dates from 2605. 
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